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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan, May 1. 

THE communication of my friend T. C. C. 
in vol. c. pt. i. p. 306, respecting an earthen 
jar, found iv a Danish fort in the county of 
Limerick, reminded me that in levelling a 
rath, or as it is popularly called, a Danish 
fort (for I believe they were the residence of 
the Irish, and not of the Danes,) about the 

ear 1810, at my late father’s residence of 
Valebrook at Ballyvolane near Cork, among 
other things turned up, was a fragment of 
earthenware, the top of the neck of a jar, on 
which is a very rude human face, —the 
fabric is similar in appearance to the de- 
scription given of the jar found in the rath 
at Limerick, mcttled white and brown ex- 
terior. The annexed is a correct drawing. 
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It. strikes me as being more io character 
with the state of the arts, at the time we 
may suppose those raths to have been inha- 
bited, than the elegant article exhibited in 
the plate of your Magazine, and which I sus- 
pect is rather a proof of the skill than the 
fidelity of the fair artist who drew it. R.S. 


The University of Oxford having under- 
taken the publication of the Ancient Wy- 
cliffite Versions of the Scriptures (com- 
prising both the Old and New Testaments), 
any information respecting MSS. of these 
Versions existing in private hands, is soli- 
cited by the editors, the Rev. J. Forshall, 
and Frederick Madden, Esq. to be addressed 
to either of them at the British Museum. 

A Constant Reaper is anxious to learn 
from any of our Correspondents whether a 
copy of ** Whitby, a Poem; occasioned by 
Mr. Andrew Long’s recovery from Jaundice, 
by drinking of Whitby Spaw Water,” is ex- 


tant, and where? It is said to have been 
written by Samuel Jones, and published in 
1718. The author held an office in the 
Custom-house at Whitby until 1731. ‘The 
poem is adverted to in a letter in the Ad- 
denda to Gent’s History of Hull; and is 
also mentioned in Gough’s Topography, 
vol. ii. p. 449. 

Mr. F. Beprorp has written us a very 
angry letter, of whieh we regret our inability 
to insert more than a few extracts. He 
observes, ‘* in your Magazine for last month, 
you have giveu insertion to an article pro- 
fessing to he a critique upon a Chapel erect- 
ed a few years since under my superintend- 
ence in the parish of Lambeth. With the 
writer of that article, who signs himself 
E. I. C, it is not my intention to enter into 
any controversy. I am quite content that 
my works which are before the publie, 
should speak for themselves, and be put in 
comparison with any others erected upon a 
similar scale of expense; and any serious re- 
futation of the remarks of E. I. C. is unne- 
cessary, as, fortunately for the objects of his 
attack, he carries his antidote with him, 
As he has thought proper to venture upon 
detail, and grossly to misrepresent facts, I 
deem it right that you should be made ac- 
quainted with that circumstance. The fol- 
lowing may suffice as a sample. Speaking 
of the groined ceiling of the Lambeth 
Chapel, E. I. C. remarks, * The three aisles 
are of equal altitude, consequently the centre, 
which is broader than the lateral divisions, 
forms an angle more obtuse than the others.’ 
The aisles are not of equal height, the side 
aisles being 29 ft. Gin., aud the center 
35 ft. 9in., and the angle of the ceiling of 
the nave, instead of being more obtuse than 
the others, is exactly the reverse, or more 
acute. So much for the accuracy of E. 1. C.” 

In the Minor Correspondence of the Gent, 
Mag. in July 1827, R. H. enquiring re- 
specting the family of Stafford of Totten- 
hoe, Beds. mentions a friend of his being in 
possession of a curiously illuminated pedi- 
gree of that ancient family, deduced from 
an early period to the year 1694. If Mr, 
Urban can be the medium of obtaining the 
benefit of a refereuce to that document, it 
will very much oblige the Editor of the His- 
tory of Buckinghamshire: or if entrusted 
with the pedigree for a few days, it shall be 
most punctually and carefully returned with 
many thanks, and with a reciprocal access to 
any of his collections which may be de- 
sirable to R. H. 





&> The First Plate of our Number for April 
having, in part of our impression, failed 
in the printing, the Plate has been re-en- 
graved ; and our Subscrilers may exchange 
their Prints either at the Pullisher’s or 
Printer’s, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


NOTES ON THE EXCAVATIONS FOR THE NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 
(Resumed from p. 197.) 


LONDON was formerly furnished 
with a wall and towers on the south 
side, but the mighty fish-abounding 
Thames in its flux and reflux to and 
from the sea, has undermined and 
thrown them down. Such is the sub- 
stance of Fitz Stephen’s assertion re- 
lative to the ancient boundary of Lon- 
don on the river side.* This early 
Chronicler of the City’s fame was born 
in the time of King Stephen, wrote in 
the reign of Henry II. and died A. D. 
1191, under that of Richard I. He 
was therefore likely enough to have 
heard by tradition that such a fortifi- 
cation of the southern side of the City 
had existed in the Roman times; and 
a massy vallum reared by that nation 
did certainly I believe exist ; not, how- 
ever, to be ruined and swept away by 
the assaults of Neptune and Father 
Thames, but to repel their insults, and 
confine their sway within due bounds. 

This vallum was not a wall in the 
accepted meaning of the latter word 
in our language. Vallum in the La- 
tin tongue may be extended, I con- 
ceive, to mean any rampire formed by 
piles or stakes ; in short, any bulwark 
(vallum), vallatum, vallis, between all 
which words there is an easy and ob- 
vious connexion. Now had Fitz Ste- 
phen’s vallum or wall been of stone, 
it is natural to suppose, from the well- 
known durability of ancient masonry, 
that some traces of its foundations 
would have been from time to time 
discovered in the prosecution of such 
public works as have necessarily 
made a section of the north bank of 
the Thames to the low water mark ; 
nay, which have probed the very bed 
of the river, but without any such re- 


sult. What then could be this wall, 
of which the honest monk so confi- 
dently speaks ? The information which 
I have liberally received from an in- 
telligent eye witness, who has accu- 
rately noted every thing that appear- 
ed most worthy of remark in the pro- 
gress of the works of the new Lon- 
don Bridge, and who may I hope one 
day give them in a detailed. form to 
the respectable and useful Society of 
which he is a member, will I think 
enable us to draw a pretty strong con- 
clusion concerning the nature of Fitz 
Stephen’s wall. 

In the deep excavations which have 
been made for the land arches of the 
new London Bridge across Thames- 
street, and through the site of St. 
Michael’s Church, Crooked-lane, three 
distinct lines of embankment have 
been discovered at about twenty feet 
depth below the present surface of the 
streets. The first, on the spot now oc- 
cupied by the south abutment of the 
Thames-street land arch, was com- 
posed of piles of oak and fir, and was 
backed with a quantity of Madrepore, 
which had been brought, 1 suppose, 
by ships as ballast, and thrown against 
the piles in that situation as rubbish 
to fill up a vacant space. The second 
line of embankment was formed under 
the north pier of the same land arch, 
and consisted of huge trunks of oak 
trees, very roughly squared by the 
axe, against which had been nailed, or 
rather spiked, the sort of sheathing 
used in facing wharfs, usually I be- 
lieve called camp sheathing, but of 
the most ponderous and substantial 
character. There was yet a third em- 
bankment seventy feet inwards of this 





* Similiterque ab austro Londonia turrita et murata fuit, sed fluvius maximus piscosus 
Thamesis mari influo refluoque qui illic allabitur, moenia illa tractu temporis alluit, labe- 
factavit, dejecit.—Gulielm. Stephanides, De Firmitate Urbis. 


+ W. Knight, esq. F.S.A. sub-architect of the New London Bridge. 
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last, that is still more northward, the 
structure of which was not so massive 
and substantial. Now the first line, 
from the circumstance of the Madre- 
pore, was without doubt a compara- 
tively modern work ; the second was, 
I apprehend, constructed by the Ro- 
mans, and no other than that very 
vallum or bulwark, of which a vague 
tradition had reached Fitz Stephen’s 
time; the third or innermost consti- 
tuted, I suppose, a yet earlier line of 
defence against the waters, which 
were reduced by degrees to their pre- 
sent bounds by the conquerors and 
civilizers of nations. 

Dugdale, indeed, in his Treatise on 
Embanking and Draining, with the 
strongest appearance of truth, sur- 
mises that the embanking of our prin- 
cipal rivers was an operation of the 
Romans, who were most enterprising 
engineers. Now Llyn Dinas, ancient 
Lyndun, or London, the Hill Town 
on the Lake, must before the embank- 
ment of the Thames have peculiarly 
justified that appellation,—I speak ra- 
ther in confirmation of this idea than 
claiming it as original. On the east 
side it had low marshy grounds, which 
every flood tide must have submerged, 
and the southern boundary of the 
broad expanse of waters which lay at 
the foot of this slight eminence must 
have been the hills of Peckham, Cam- 
berwell, and New Cross near Dept- 
ford: thus unconfined and. unob- 
structed in its progress, the flood tide 
would not only spread over a large 
surface, but from having no deep and 
compact column of water flowing from 
west to east to contend with, would 
rise much higher than at present. As 
the Romans proceeded with the work 
of embanking the Thames, this resist- 
ing column was created ; the channel 
of the river, confined to a smaller 
space, deepened itself by the action 
and reaction of its tides, and the wa- 
ters, which had formerly at high floods 
nearly laved the site of the Monu- 
ment now on Fish-street Hill, were 
gradually fenced out, which operation 


Excavations for the New London Bridge. 
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would necessarily require, as ground 
was gradually gained, successive em- 
bankments. A strong proof of this is 
that the soil of the present Thames- 
street is that of a quagmire, and that 
hundreds of loads of solid materials 
have been sunk in it,* before the able 
architects of the new London Bridge 
would venture to place their abutments 
upon such a suspicious foundation. ¢ 

It is very natural to suppose that 
the operations which have been car- 
ried on in the bed of the river Thames 
for the construction of the new Bridge, 
would bring to light some testimony 
of a circumstantial nature, of the sack- 
ing of London by the spirited Boadi- 
cea, or Bonduca, wife of Prasutagus, 
King of the Iceni. While the profli- 
gate, the impious Nero was celebrat- 
ing his juvenilia on account of his first 
being shaved! causing the hairs of his 
beard to be put into a golden box, 
and consecrating them, ridiculously 
enough, to Jupiter Capitolinus, mak- 
ing the aged attend the feasts of this 
farce, and join in the dance with the 
young ;—whilst he was singing as a 
harper, the fable of Acis and the Bac- 
chantes, applauded by five thousand 
soldiers, stationed for the purpose in 
the theatre, who saluted him incom- 
parable Cesar, Apollo Pythicus ; t— 
whilst he was engaging the Imperial 
City in these diversions, the disho- 
noured and incensed Queen of the 
Iceni, at the head of one hundred and 
twenty thousand of her countrymen, 
advanced to the ravage of the princi- 
pal Roman colonies in the neighbour- 
hood of her dominions, by fire and 
sword.§ 

The historians Tacitus and Dio 
usher in their accounts of this insur- 
rection with the relation of prodigies 
which occurred at Camelodunum pre- 
cursive of the event, as if it were a 
matter of too fearful importance to be 
passed over in an ordinary way. Thus 
we hear of howlings and lamentations 
in the empty theatre, of phantom 
coursers, and the appearance of a de- 
stroyed colony in the neighbouring 





* Din, the same as Dinas, a city. Its primary signification is a fortified hill or mount ; 
hence the Roman terminations Dinum, Dinium, and Dunum. Dun in the Irish signifies 
a fort.—See Antiq. Ling. Britann. Thesaurus, by Thos. Richards. 


+ Information of W. Knight, esq. F.S.A. 


t Dion. Cassius, by Xiphilin. 


§ Jam primum uxor Boodicea verberibus affecta et filice stupro violate sunt. Tacit. 


Aunal. lib. xiv. p. 360. edit. Elzevir, 
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estuary.* Shakspeare has finely am- 
plified on similar circumstances in his 
Julius Cesar : 


‘¢ A lioness hath whelped in the streets, 

And graves have yawn’d and yielded up their 
dead ! 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons, and right form of 


war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol !"’ 

In this revolt, which was at length 
subdued by the generalship of Sueto- 
tonius Paulinus, Camelodunum, Veru- 
lam, and London weresacked, and above 
seventy thousand Romans or their al- 
lies put to death with all the cruelty 
of studied tortures. Such of the af- 
frighted Romans as were able to re- 
move would naturally seek refuge on 
the opposite shores of the river, into 
which much of their treasure and 
household goods was probably thrown ; 
accordingly the bottom of the Thames 
in the late excavations has afforded 
images of household gods, silver 
keys, coins of Nero, and a closely 
particular observation of the greater 
part of the relics and coins disco- 
vered, ¢ would I think be found 
further to confirm this suggestion. 
This great calamity of the Roman co- 
lonists may serve also to explain the 
marks of a dense population in the 
Roman times, which have been found 
in the borough of Southwark; { to 
such an extent indeed as to induce 
some antiquaries to transfer ancient 
Londinium to that side of the water. 


New London Bridge.—St. Saviour's Church. 
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This I cannot think they are justified 
in doing, but I have little doubt that 
on the utter devastation of the open 
town Londinium by Boadicea, the 
mass of the Roman population re- 
moved to the Southwark side, and 
that for a long period this suburb 
existed in comparative superior im- 
portance by the ruin of its opposite 
neighbour. In the name South wark, 
i.e. south work, I may also inci- 
dentally mention, that 1 think we have 
recorded the embankment which was 
necessarily raised on this spot by the 
Romans, to keep out the waters of 
the Thames. 

Allow me, Mr. Urban, before I con- 
clude, to say a few words with regard 
to the rumoured removal of the Lady 
Chapel § at the east end of St. Saviour’s 
Church, which would be indeed an 
act of the grossest barbarism, and in 
violation of every principle of taste or 
common sense. Had this appendage 
of the 13th century no other plea but 
its interior beauty, that would be suf- 
ficent to save it, but, added to this, it 
has important historical associations, 
which I need not particularize, dear 
to every member of the Protestant 
community. The removal of the 
Chapel of Bishop Andrews was judi- 
cious,—let the traces of the aperture 
which was broken through for that 
edifice be effaced, and let the Lady 
Chapel resume its primitive external 
appearance of four high pointed roofs, 
twelve lancet windows united in 











* I think I am justified in understanding that the Camelodunum mentioned by Dio and 
Tacitus, must have been some place in the immediate neighbourhood of an arm of the sea, 
and not very remote from the Straits of Calais. I apprehend it is rightly placed, by Cam- 
den and others, in Essex. Let any one examine the 9th Iter of Antoninus, from Venta 
Icenorum, the capital of the Iceni, to London, and he will see that Camelodunum would 
by that route be in the line of march of Bonduca from her capital on London. Notwith- 
standing the obvious pretensions of Maldon drawn from the affinity of its name, I should be 
inclined to agree with those who fix it at Colchester, where such numerous vestiges of 
Roman antiquity exist. There was certainly, I believe, another Camelodunum in the West, 
which may have increased the perplexity of antiquaries on this contested point. 

t+ I have in my possession one of Nero, 3d brass, found in the new Bridge works; ob- 
verse, Nero.. ........ Reverse, the temple of Janus; a square building, one side seen in 
perspective, in which is a gate closed. Legend, JANVM CLVSIT PACE P:R: (i. e. Populo 
Romano,) vBig.PARTA.—s. Cc. I have also a silver key, found deep in the bed of the river 
at the same place, which has been already engraved in your vol. xcvill. i. p. 17. 

t In the late excavations for the Southwark approaches of the new Bridge, one of the 
labourers told me they found Roman coins much more plentiful than on the London side, 
to use his own expression, ‘‘ as thick as hops.” 

§ Mr. Knight, who has in the most friendly manner imparted to me several curious par- 
ticulars relative to the excavations, has furnished me with a singular fact relative to the 
demolition of the old houses near this Chapel. Under the ground floor of one of these, 
they discovered four uncoffined human skeletons, probably of persuns murdered in the no- 
torious Winchester Stews. Mr. Knight possesses the jaw-bone of one of these, evidently 
of a young adult, being furnished with a most beautiful and perfect row of teeth. 
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threes, and separated by buttresses at 
the proper intervals, with as many 
corresponding shorter windows of the 
same class in an upper range,—all 
which may be done at a very small 
expense. To remove this building, 
would be to destroy the effect of mag- 
nitude given to the body of the Church 
by comparison with it, and to make 
the latter appear awkwardly short. 

In the interior of the Church I would 
point out the imperative necessity of 
opening the ceiling under the square 
tower, so that its internal sides should 
be made visible as high as the original 
architects intended; removing some- 
thing which has now the appearance 
of a piece of old oil-cloth most im- 
properly stopping up an elegantly de- 
signed aperture. 

The curious Saxo-Norman door 
near the west returning angle of the 
north transept, should certainly be re- 
stored ; it is a specimen almost unique 
in its way, and the similarity of its 
honey-suckle pattern with that of the 
coftin of Gundrada, daughter of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, places its anti- 
quity by indubitable characteristics at 
a coeval period.* 

Lastly, I again repeat, that, as con- 
nected with the effect of the entrance 
to the City of London over the mag- 
nificent new bridge, the complete re- 
storation of this fine old building on 
principles of good taste, should be 
made a matter of public cost; it must 
otherwise be an undertaking as bur- 
thensome to the parish of St. Saviour, 
as the repair of a cathedral church ; 
and as the architectural decoration of 
a conspicuous object in the Metropo- 
lis is concerned, the expense would be 
very unjustly thrown on so small a 
portion of the community. 

In allusion to what has been said 
by a Correspondent in your last num- 
ber, concerning the antiquity of the 
ancient piers of the crypt which was 
demolished for the erection of the 
new Post Office, and which are de- 
lineated and described in my Histo- 
rical Notices of St. Martin le Grand, 
1 have only to observe, that I always 
clearly distinguished them from the 
vaultings of brick in connexion with 
them, which certainly were of the time 
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of Edward VI. being appendages of 
the wine tavern which is described by 
Stow as having been built on the site 
of the high altar. As for the massive 
piers, from some experience which I 
have had in the examination of Ro- 
man buildings, I have little hesitation 
in adding to the opinions I have for- 
merly expressed, that they were de- 
cidedly of Roman construction. The 
quantity of Roman tiles regularly 
worked into the groins was precisely 
after the Roman mode of building. 
*‘Maximé ex veteribus tegulis tecti 
structi parietes firmitatem poterunt 
habere,”’ says Vitruvius ; and it would 
be most extraordinary to suppose that 
Roman materials were found in such 
plenty as to be so employed in the reign 
of Edward VI. No; the circular stone 
arches at St. Martin le Grand formed 
the basement story of some Roman 
temple or public building, on which, 
de more, was afterwards erected a 
Christian Church. A vast quantity 
of the red Roman pottery was found 
about this site; the bases of the 
arches were placed on what I may 
term the Roman level of the soil, and 
in December last was discovered but a 
few yards east of the spot, built into 
the foundations of the old Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, at the same level, a beautiful 
small Roman altar, which has lately 
been exhibited to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, having on one side a Toxo- 
philite Apollo, in a Phrygian cap, his 
bow in his hand, in the act of draw- 
ing an arrow from his sheaf, the shep- 
herd dog with which he watched the 
flocks of Admetus by his side. On 
the side faces of the altar is the laurel 
sacred to his feigned divinity; and on 
the back another of his emblems, the 
tripod. Thus, while there is not a 
shadow of ground to imagine that 
these remains were those of a cellar 
constructed in the 16th century, there 
is no small reason to conjecture that 
they were those of a Roman temple 
dedicated to the god of the bow and 
lyre, the dispenser of solar heat, to 
whose vivifying influence were some- 
times offered on a tripod by the an- 
cients the bloodless sacrifice of the 
fruits of the earth. 


Yours, &c. 1 oF i a 





* See Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments for a plate of Gundrade’s tomb, and the Gen- 


tleman’s Magazine for April 1829, for one of the door at St. Saviour’s. 
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Mr. Ursan, May 5. 

AMONG the additional MSS. in 
the British Museum,* are preserved 
three documents relative to the Hos- 
pital of St. Katharine’s near the 
Tower, the history of which has be- 
come interesting from its removal to 
the Regent’s Park. These papers 
were unknown to Dr. Ducarel, when 
he wrote his valuable workft on the 
Hospital, nor have they been noticed 
in the recent account extracted from 
his volume, and presented to the pub- 
lic in a more accessible form.t The 
first is entitled ‘‘ St. Catherine’s Hos- 
pitall. A short State from Mich’as 
1698 to Mich’as 1707,” containing 
an account of the annual revenue 
of the Hospital, and its appropria- 


St. Katharine's Hospital near the Tower. 
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tion according to the decree of the 
Lord Chancellor Somers. It com- 
mences thus : 


‘¢ St. Catherine’s Hospitall neare the 
Tower of London is an antient Royall foun- 
dac’on, composed of a Master, three Bro- 
thers [clergymen], three Sisters [widdows 
and gentlewomen] and tenne Beadeswomen 
[poore and aged people}. By the depriva- 
c’on of Sr James Butler late Master of the 
said Hospitall at Mich’mas 1698, on the 
visitac’on of the late Lord Chancellor So- 
mers, the Right Hon! Lewis Earle of Fe- 
versham was appointed by the late Queene 
Dowager, Master. 

*¢ All the lands, tenem**, and heredit’ts, 
belonging to the said Hospitall, are in the 
places and (then were) at the ancient rents 
following (viz.) : 


Counties. Premisses. &. 2. 4. 
Hartfordshire.—The Mannor of Queensbury ove . eee 7-8. 8 
Wiltshire.—The manuor of Chessingbury Priory... ee si 16 0 0 
Hampshire.—The manner of Quarley one wes pom ae 20 0 0 
Kent.—The mannor of Rushenden Pe: - ch 7 22 0 O 

The mannor of Queene’s Court . aii “ 9213 4 
Danly Farme in the Isle of Shippy iets poe 900 
Lands in Hartelipp parish ooo eee eee 2 0 0 
Middlesex and London.—Fryer Mead in Ste spney se 0 1°0 
Severall houses in and neare St, Catharine’ s precinet.. 248 8 4 
£347 9 4 
The improved vallue of all the estates (as in the hands of the tenants) belong- 
ing to the Hospitall, over and above the reserved rents, were niin to 
be. per annum eee os on £5239 7 8 


** At present a Vain, Mr. Bissett and Mr. Ley, Sesion 3—Mrs. Eagle, 


Mrs. Streete, and Mrs. Holloway, Sisters.” 


The paper then proceeds to state 
the several sums paid by the Master 
out of the said reserved rent of 3471. 
9s. 4d. namely, to the Brothers of the 
Hospital 8/. per annum each, to the 
eldest Sister 11/., and to the two 
others 8/. each, to the ten beads- 
women 41. each, the High Steward a 
salary of 2l., the High Bailiff 2/., 
the organist 18/., the organ bellows 
blower 2I/., the Chapel Clerk 2/., the 
Surveyor General 10/., the Receiver 
General 61. 13s. 4d. ; to the same for 
printed sermons, pens, ink, and pa- 
per 2/., and the taxes 49/. 10s., mak- 
ing a total of 1851. 3s. 4d., ‘‘ whereby 
the Master hath to himself the re- 
maining 1621. 6s.” 


* MSS. Add, *5017, 





f. 79. 


t+ ‘* The History of the Royal Hospital 
and Collegiate Church of St. Katharine,” 
&c. 4to. Lond. 1782. [No. V. of the Bibl. 
Top. Brit.] 

} ‘* History of the Royal Hospital and 


Collegiate Church of St, Katharine,” &c. 
d4to, 1824. 


After this follow the directions of the 
Lord Chancellor, that the rents should 
be increased, and out of such increase 
the salaries or stipends should be aug- 
mented, viz. the Beadswomen from 41. 
to 8l., the Brothers from 81. to 401., 
and the Sisters to 201. a year each. 
This had been partly carried into ef- 
fect. In addition, it was ordered that 
as all former Masters of the Hospital 
enjoyed the whole of the fines on the 
renewal of leases, so for the future 
they should only take a third part, 
and of the other two-thirds, one part’ 
should be shared by the Brothers and 
Sisters, and the other go towards the 
repairs of the building and incidental 
charges. 

It is then stated that the fines from 
Michaelmas 1698 to Michaelmas 1707, 
being nine years, amounted to the 
sum of 2825/. 10s. 6d. of which the 
third part, 9417. 16s. 10d. had been 
taken by the Master, another third by 
the Brothers and Sisters, and the last 
(together with about 200/. more, still 
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a debt upon the Hospital,) was ex- 
pended on repairs. 

The two other papers are of less in- 
terest ; the first being an acknowledg- 
ment from the ten Beadswomen of the 
receipt of their quarter salary, dated 
26 Dec. 1699, signed with their names, 
and the other a petition of the upper 
overseers and ancient inhabitants of 
the Hospital and precinct thereof, to 
the Earl of Feversham, Master, de- 
siring him to cause the fees of burial 
in the church, choir, or church-yard, 
to be made out and affixed in some 
convenient place, so that for the fu- 
ture no one might be “ vexatiously 
burdned,”” Kl, 


— 


Mr. Ursan, May 10. 

IN the “ Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry the Eighth,” p. 69, is an en- 
try of money paid towards the work- 
ing of a mine belonging to the King 
at Lantrissen, in Glamorganshire. In 
the notes it is presumed by the Editor 
to be a new fact, in Henry’s charac- 
ter, that he should have interested 
himself in mining. This is very true, 
possibly, so far as our historians are 
concerned in their view of the King’s 
reign and pursuits, but it is incorrect, 
if supposed to rest on the sole autho- 
rity of the above passage. That Henry 
speculated also in the same way in 
Suffolk (and probably elsewhere), but 
the following extracts will prove his 
plans, like the El Dorado of adven- 
turers of a subsequent reign, seem to 
have ended in disappointment : 


¢¢ July, a° xxx° [1538.] Item, payde to 
Richard Candishe by the Kinges commaunde- 
ment, certefyed by my Lord Privy Sealis 
l’re, and other the Kingis Commissioners 
joyned wt him, to have the ouersight of the 
Kingis myndes of golde in Suffolke, and to 
convey certeyne fyners and other artifficers 
there, for the tryall of the vre there, the 
somme of xx li. 

‘¢ Item, paide to Will’m Wade, seruaunte 
to S Piers Edgecombe, Knight, Ixs. for 
his costes and expences brynginge vp’ he- 
ther from Cornewalle, at his owne charge, 
Mauuel George and Will’m Wynget, myn- 
ers, to be sent at this tyme into Suff’, to 
trye and werke at the newe myne, to the 
saide George Manuel and Will’m for yit 
charges, goynge downe to Suff’, vpon a 
reconnynge of their wagis, by the Kingis 
commaundement, certefyed, &c. vili. 

<¢ September, a° xxx% Item, payde to 
Will’m Wyndet, mynder, and Manuell 
George, fyner, at this time depeched oute 
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of the Kinges mynde in Suff by the Kinges 
commaundement certefyed, &c. for their 
costes and charges, and also for their wagis, 
werkinge, and laboringe there in the sayde 
mynde or myndes, for their finall dispatch 
hether, vjli. xiijs. iiijd, 

The above excerpts are made from 
a Household Book of Henry in the 
library of the Royal Society, MS. 
Norf. 97, ff. 38, b. 39, b. and 35, and 
they serve to illustrate a passage in a 
letter from the Bishop of Bayonne, 
the French Embassador then resident 
in England, to M. de Montmorency, 
dated London, 25 Jan. 1529, in which 
he writes: ‘‘Je ne veulx, Monsieur, 
oublier 4 vous dire que l’Ambassa- 
deur de Hongrye a persuadé ung Os- 
sestre, qui estoit icy pour les Mines 
d’or que le Roy d’ Angleterre faisoit 
chercher, de s’en retourner en Alle- 
maigne,” &c. See Le Grand’s Hist. 
du Divorce de Henry VIII. tom. iii. 
p- 285. 

But the source whence the greatest 
light might be thrown on the subject 
of mining in this and preceding reigns, 
is the Chapter House, where, accord- 
ing to the Report published by the 
Commissioners of Records in 1800, 
p- 41, are preserved Leases of Mines 
of gold and silver in Gloucestershire 
and Somersetshire, from the time of 
Richard the Second, and several Bun- 
dles of Letters relative to the same, 
with Instructions and Contracts, temp. 
Henry VIII. 

Yours, &c. Q. 


we ee 


In reply to the inquiry of ANTIQUARIUS, 
respecting a copy of the Parliamentary Sur- 
vey in 1650, besides the one at Lambeth, it 
may be assumed, from the present defective 
state of our knowledge as to what really ex- 
ists in Record Offices, that there is no other 
complete copy in being. In the Official Re- 
turn from the Land Revenue Office, is men- 
tioned ‘* Parliamentary Surveys,” temp. 
Cromwell, in 14 vols. but these would appear 
not to.be the Ecclesiastical Survey. ‘Tran- 
scripts or duplicates of the possessions of 
the several Cathedrals of Bristol, Chichester, 
Ely, Lichfield, St. Paul’s, Salisbury, Wells, 
Winchester, and Worcester, are also pre- 
served in the respective libraries of the 
Deans and Chapters, and probably more, 
not specified in the slovenly Reports sent in 
to the Commissioners of Records. To these 
may be added that a complete and accurate 
transcript of that part of Oliver’s Survey, 
relating to Dorsetshire, has lately been pur- 
chased by the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, for the use of the public. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, May 10. 
AS a further illustration of Shrop- 
shire Topography, you will receive 
inclosed a view and description of the 
Church of Leebotwood; and of the 
neighbouring Chapel of Longnor, 
which makes a pleasing feature in 
Longnor park, the residence of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Corbett. 

Leebotwood is a parish in the Hun- 
dred of Condover, the diocese of Lich- 
field and Coventry, and deanry and 
archdeaconry of Salop. The Church, 
dedicated to St. Mary, is an unadorn- 
ed structure of considerable antiquity. 
It.is of one pace ; the ceiling is coved ; 
there is a gallery at the west end ; the 
chancel rises one step from the body 
of the Church. The tower contains 
three bells. The whole length of the 
Church is 59% feet, the breadth 21 
feet.. From the Church-yard is a beau- 
tiful and extensive view, including the 
celebrated Caer Caradoc hill. As this 
Church may be considered the mauso- 
leum, or at least the burying place of 
the Corbetts of Longnor, | have sub- 
joined the several inscriptions belong- 
ing thereto. 

On a brass plate in the floor, within 
the communion-rails : 

** Here lyeth the body of Tuomas Cor- 
Bett, of Longnor, Esq. who took to wife 
Jane, one of the daughters and co-heirs of 
Robert Morton of Haughton, in ye county 
of Salop, Esq. and had issue by her 7 
sonnes, and 3 daughters, and departed this 
life the 23d of December, An® D’ni 1645, 
ztatis suze 83.” 


On plain stones, in the chancel floor; 

‘* Here lyeth the body of George Cor- 
BETT, fifth son of Thomas Corbett, of Long- 
nor, who was buried y¢ 18th of July, Anno 
D’ni 1665.” 

“© Here lyeth y© body of Humpnrey the 
seventh son of Thomas Corbett, of Longnor, 
Esq. who was buried the 19th day of Sep- 
tember, Anno Dom. 1663.” 

** Here lyeth the body of ELeanor Cor- 
BETT, Of Longnor, who dyed ye 1st of De- 
cember, 165...” 

** Here lyes St Uvepare Cornett, Bart. 
Near this place lyes also the remains of Ep- 
warp Corsett, Esq. second son of the 
abovenamed Sir Uvedale, who departed this 
life July ye 13th, 1764, aged 66.” 


On a handsome monument against 
the north wall of the chancel : 


‘¢ Beneath this marble is deposited what 
remains of the most worthy and ingenious 
St Uvepate Corsetr, Bart. who after he 

Gent. Mac. May, 1831. 
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had seen and known the world, left it Oct. 
22, 1701, in the 34% year of his age. He 
was son and heir to the most excellent Sir 
Richard Corbett, by the Lady Victoria, his 
wife, who was daughter and co-heiress to 
Sir William Uvedale of Wickham, in the 
county of Southampton. He married the 
Right Honble the Lady Mildred Cecil,* 
youngest daughter of the Right Honble 
James Earl of Salisbury, by whom he had 
issue four sons, Richard, Edward, Thomas, 
Francis, and one only daughter Elizabeth. 

** Relictae Honorabili revera Dominz, 
necnon ramusculis bone spei singulis, omnia 
det Deus, nunquam non prospere. 

“ Stemmate quam celebris fuitingenioque paterno, 
Proh dolor! hie pulvis spurcus utrumg. tegit; 
Quis generis famam, quis mnentis jacet acumen, 
Nate Dei, felix, si sapis ac anime.” 

Arms. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, two 
Ravens in pale, within a bordure Gules, 
Bezantée, Corlett of Longnor; 2 and 8, 
Argent, a. cross moliné Gules, Uvedale ; 
impaling, Barry of ten, Argent and Azure, 
six escutcheons Sable, each charged with a 
lion rampant of the First, Cecil. Crest. 
A raven Proper, in his break an olive branch 
Vert, fructed Gules. 


On a monument against the east 
wall of the chancel : 


‘In memory of Sir Ricnarp Corbett, 
Bart. son of St Uvepare and Lady Mitprep 
CorsettT, a friend to the Constitution, to 
liberty, and. toleration. He served his county 
as a true patriot in many Parliaments; in his 
retreat as an useful Magistrate, and a zealous 
patron of all such designs as promised orna- 
ment or utility to the public. In his man- 
ners he was gentle, kind, and condescending, 
engaging the love, as well as the esteem of 
all who knew him. He died the 25t of 
Sept® 1774, in the 79* year of his age, 
having survived his younger brother Edward 
ten years, with whom through life he had 
been most intimately united in all the offices 
of the most tender and unreserved friend- 
ship, and with whom he desired to be joined 
in this last memorial of his fraternal regard 
and affection.” 

Arms. Or, two Ravens in pale, within a 
bordure Gules, Bezantée, with the badge of 
Ulster. Crest, as before. 


On a monument against the east 
wall of the chancel : 

*<In a vault beneath this chancel, are 
deposited the remains of Anne, wife of Ro- 
BERT CorsetT, Esq. who. in testimony, of 
his sincere and affectionate regard to her 





* Her Ladyship ‘was remarried to Sir 
Charles Hotham, Bart. Her epitaph, and 
those of her daughter Elizabeth and of Sir 
Richard Corbett, from St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, will be found in Wotton’s Ba- 
rouetage, 1741, vol. ii. p. 321. 
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memory, hath erected this monument. She 
departed this life April 4*", 1791, aged 60 
years. She was daughter of Thomas Rus- 
sell, of Lydley Hayes, in this county, Esq. 
and her remains, together with this monu- 
ment, were removed from Longnor Chapel 
to this chancel, pursuant to the will of the 
said Robert Corbett, Esq. Oct. 31, 1804, 
whose body was then here deposited. He 
was the 3d son of John Flint, by Jane, 
daughter of Watess Corbett, Esq. and de- 
parted this life at Longnor Hall, Ocv 25%, 
1804, aged 78. He married to his second 
wife ANNE, daughter of Ambrose Isted, of 
Ecton, in the county of Northampton, Esq.” 

Arms. Corbett as before. Impaling, on 
the dexter side, Argent, on a chevron between 
three cross-croslets fitchée Sable, an escal- 
lop shell Argent, Russell; Sinister, Gules, 
a chevron Vairé, between three talbots’ 
heads erased Or, Isted. 


On an ornamented tablet, against 
the south wall of the chancel : 


“¢ Underneath are deposited the remains 
of JoserH Prymiey, Esq. . He closed a 
long life of usefulness to others, and of 
credit to himself, at Longnor in this county, 
May 29%, 1802, in the s6t* year of his 
age. He married to his first wife, Diana, 
daughter of Joun Fiint, by Jane, daugh- 
ter of Watizs Corset, Esq. This monu- 
ment records the esteem in which the mo- 
ther and daughter were holden whilst living, 
and their sepulture in this chancel. 

*¢ Diana PiyMey departed this life Nov. 
2, 1779, aged 54. 

‘© Near this spot also was buried, June 
30th, 1793, aged 61, Hannan, the second 
wife of the said Joseph Plymley, and daugh- 
ter of Thomas Russell, of Lydley Hayes, in 
this county, Esq.” 


On a neat marble tablet, against the 
north wall of the chancel: 


¢¢ In the Church-yard near this wall, are 
deposited the remains of Janz, 2d daughter 
of Joseen Corsett, of Longnor Hall, 
Clerk, by his first wife Jane Josepua, 
Amidst the discouragement of ill-health, her 
mind had attained uncommon excellence, 
and when qualified in every thing but bodily 
strength, for whatsoever is useful or elegant 
in this life, she was removed to one more 
suitable to her views and aspirations, March 
10th, 1807, aged 19 years. 

«‘ Near the same spot are the remains of 
Marty, second wife of the said Josepu Cor- 
BETT, and third daughter of Dansey Dan- 
sty, of Brinsop, in the county of Hereford, 
Esq. Disinterested and unaffected in every 
situation, she was exemplary as a faithful 
wife, an affectionate mother, and a liberal 
benefactor to the poor. She had passed 
through many years of bodily pain, which 
as it did not diminish the patience of her 
mind, so neither had it injured the beauty 


Leebotwood Church, and Longnor Chapel. 
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of her person, when by a short illness she 
was lust to this world January the sth, 
1812, aged 40 years,” 

Lonenor CuaPpet is in the same 
hundred, deanry, and archdeaconry 
as Leebotwood, in the parish of Con- 
dover, and a chapel thereto, but a 
parish, and patronage distinct. Parts 
of the chapel appear of an early pe- 
riod of architecture, particularly the 
windows of the north and south sides; 
the east and west windows are of later 
date. The inside is neat and plain; 
the altar-piece, representing Peter de- 
nying Christ, seems a copy from a 
fine picture in Longnor Hall, by Ghe- 
rard Honthurst. The length of the 
Chapel is 75 feet, the breadth 214 feet. 

The Rev. Samuel Lee, M.A. Profes- 
sor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, was born in the village of 
Longnor. 

The following are the lines written 
on a sun-dial, near the tomb of Ed- 
ward Burton, Esq. (who died of ex- 
cessive joy at the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1558) in the grounds of 
Longnor Hall, Shropshire. 

** Well need we a Dial in gardens so sweet, 

Where Time unperceived passes silent and 
fleet ; 

And Death in the veil of the gay rosy hours, 

Is lost like yon tomb in the shade of the 
bowers. 


Though the lovely in nature, the tasteful in 
art, [the heart; 
Conspire to entwine their blest chain round 
Yet evening will come o’er the scenes we 
admire, 
As years bid the buoyance of pleasure retire. 
But, oh! lovely the sunset that smiles on 
this scene, [serene, 
May the eve of our life be as bright and 
And the soul when the dawn of its heaven 
shall break 
To regions as blissful and beautiful wake! 
C. A. Hucsert, 1824.” 
Yours, &c. D. Parkes. 

Mr. Ursan, 

YOUR pages bear testimony to the 
value and importance of accurately 
preserving family pedigrees. I will 
therefore make no apology for submit- 
ting to your readers two very glaring 
discrepancies in two books of very 
usual.reference amongst genealogists, 
in hopes that some person possessed 
of the means of reconciling them, may 
contribute to remove all doubts re- 
specting the truth of a descent which 
may be of great value to some future 
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claimant or heir of a distinguished 
honour. 

Collins, in his Baronetage, vol. iii. 
deduces the Harcourts as follows: 
** From Sir Richard Harcourt, second 
son of Sir Robert, by Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Limerick, is the (then) 
Lord Viscount Harcourt descended,”’ 
and afterwards proceeds in substance 
as follows : 

Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G. buried 
at Stanton Harcourt, was succeeded 
by another Sir Robert, who was made 
K.B. at the creation of the Duke of 
York, 10 Hen. VII. and Sir Simon 
Harcourt (of whom this author had 
given no previous account) was knight- 
ed at the battle of Spurs, 5 Hen. VIII. 
married Mary Aston, had issue Sir 
Walter, who by Dorothy his wife had 
Robert Harcourt, who by Frances, 
grand-daughter of John Earl of Ox- 
ford, had three sons, the eldest of 
whom was Sir Simon (mentioned in 
the Epistle to the Reader, prefixed to 
Vere’sCommentaries) ,;who was knight- 
ed in 1627, married Anne, daughter 
of William Lord Paget, and left issue 
Sir Philip, father of Simon first Lord 
Harcourt, Lord Keeper, father (by his 
first wife) of Simon, second Lord Har- 
court, immediate ancestors of that 
Lord, whom this Baronagian had just 
before said was descended from Sir 
Richard Harcourt. But in the Eng- 
lish Compendium, the same nobleman 
is directly deduced from Sir Thomas 
Harcourt, by Elizabeth his second 
wife, which Sir Thomas was the son 
of William, and grandson of Sir John 
Harcourt. 

Collins says, that Sir Robert Har- 
court, K.G. who was slain 16 Edw. IV. 
and whose wife’s name was Margaret, 
was succeeded by another Sir Robert, 
who 10 Hen. VII. was K.B. and af- 
terwards a Banneret, passing over Sir 
John, who according to other autho- 
rity was son of the first Robert, and 
father of the second, by Anne Morris 
or Norris, of Bray, co. Berks., and 
giving no account of the issue male 
or female of the latter Sir Robert; 
but jumping to Sir Simon, father of 
Walter, progenitor of the Viscounts 
and Earls Harcourt. 

Upon what authority Sir Robert 
Harcourt, K.G. is made to descend 
from Thomas, does not appear, nor is 
it very clear to whom the inscription 
on brass, in Stanton Harcourt Church, 
can relate, if her name, as Collins has 





Intricacies in the Harcourt Pedigrees. 
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preserved it, began with M. because 
Thomas Harcourt, husband of this 
lady, and who died in 1460, is related 
by Collins to have had to wife Joane 
Fraunceys: and if, according to others, 
his second wife was Elizabeth ..... 
although she might have been the daugh- 
ter of Arthur Atherton, and might have 
died in 1454, and might have been the 
mother of George Alys and Isabel 
Harcourt, whose portraiture is de- 
scribed by Collins on the tomb at 
Stanton, her name could not have been 
correctly indicated by his M. Perhaps 
an attentive examination of the monu- 
ment, if still remaining, or the ac- 
counts preserved of it by Ashmole, or 
some authentic pedigree in the hands 
of the family, may enable some of 
your Correspondents to disperse the 
mist which envelopes these accounts, 
so apparently contradictory, in a pedi- 
gree of very great importance to many 
now living, and which may eventually 
be of still greater interest to the gene- 
rations to come. 

In Betham’s Baronetage, vol. i. p. 
416, the alliance of William Boughton, 
the Esquire of the body to King Henry 
VIII. (or his son) with the family of 
Danvers of Waterstock, co. Oxon, is 
mentioned as in other books of he- 
raldry: but qu.? is there not a mis- 
take about this match, and was not 
the name Broughton instead of Bough- 
ton: or have those two names been 
confused like those of Davers and 
Danvers, which have been the inces- 
sant stumbling-blocks to Genealogists? 
The descent of the more modern 
branches of the family of Boughton, 
is plainly enough delivered by Betham, 
but in many old MSS. the name of 
the gentleman who intermarried with 
the Danverses of Waterstock, is as 
plainly written Broughton: and so oc- 
curs in the public records, and ancient 
registers. X. 

—@— 

Mr. Ursan, 

IT is indisputably certain that the 
western countries of Europe were for- 
merly in the possession of the Celtic 
nation, who not only inhabited those 
parts which border on the British isles, 
but extended so far that Ptolemy and 
Ephorus have denominated Europe 
“* Celtica.”’ 

«« We see every nation in Europe,” 
says General Vallancey, ‘‘ looking up 
to the Celtic as their mother tongue.”’ 
M. Boullet, in his essay on the Celtic 
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language, states, that the Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, French, English, Swedish, 
Runic, Anglo-Saxon, and other lan- 
guages owe their origin to this. 

Davies, in his Celtic Researches, 
has remarked, that as the inhabitants 
of Armorica or Brittany emphatically 
styled themselves Celtz, and as that 
tongue has maintained its purity in 
that peculiar district, we are thus 
enabled to determine what are the 
pure Celtic dialects. 

‘© To the Armorican, the Cornish and 
Welsh are two sisters, and the Erse and 
Waldensic have a general affinity and corre- 
spondence in their dialects. The Irish, 
from its more striking similarity, may be 
presumed to be a language of the Celtic 
race.” 

From the connection of the Irish 
language with Chaldaic, Arabic, Cop- 
tic, and Pheenician, he supposes that 
it may have been in use among the 
Celt, or descendants of Gomer in 
Asia, who after the dispersion passed 
to western Europe. 

This supposition that the Irish is 
the primeval language of the descen- 
dants of Japhet, is confirmed by proofs 
of its great prevalence among ancient 
nations. 

The names of men, places, and 
towns, says Davies, in Belgium, among 
the Tectosages in Aquitania, and of 
the tribes on the banks of the Danube, 
may be resolved with great facility 
into Irish. In Pannonia, Rheetia, and 
Vindelicia, from the similitude of the 
names, we may suppose ourselves to 
be on Scottish or Irish ground. Irish, 
or a congenial dialect, was spoken in 
Thrace. The Waldenses, who inhabit 
the Alpine vallies near the fountains 
of the Po, use the same. 

O’Connor, in his Chronicles of Eri, 
in which occurs a list of words corre- 
sponding in. the Greek, Latin, and 
Irish languages, has given in the latter 
tongue the derivations of names of 
places in Scythia, on the Euphrates, 
on the Caspian, of the different dis- 
tricts of Greece, Italy, Spain, Britain, 
and other countries. 

Edward Llwyd, a celebrated Welsh 
scholar, and well acquainted with 
Irish, finding that the names of places, 
lands, waters, hills and dales in this 
island were in the Irish language, 
supposed that Britain must formerly 
have been occupied by that people. 
Having mentioned that the Cantabrian, 
the Welsh, and the Irish languages, 
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have great affinity, he adds, “‘ Who- 
ever takes notice of a great many 
names of riversand mountains through- 
out the kingdom, will find no reason 
to doubt, but that the Irish must have 
been the inhabitants when those names 
were imposed upon them.”’ 

Stukeley had the same opinion. “‘ At 
this very day,” says he, in his Essay 
on Stonehenge, ‘‘ in Wales they call 
every antiquated appearance beyond 
memory ‘ Irish.’ In the north they 
call old foundations ‘ Peights-houses.’ 
Every thing is Pictish whose origin 
they do not know. These people are 
conscious that they are not the abori- 
gines.”’ 

Davies remarks, ‘‘ many roots which 
have been long obsolete in the Welsh 
and Armorican, are supplied by the 
Irish, although I would not be under- 
stood as meaning that our Welsh 
came into the possessions of a dif- 
ferent family, who spoke the Irish lan- 
guage.” 

Camden, speaking of the difference 
of names, says, ‘‘ We ourselves in 
England are called by the Welchmen, 
‘Irishmen,’ and the highland Scots 
* Sassons.’ 

We know from Bede, Gildas, and 
Giraldus Cambrensis, that Ireland is 
the native place of the Scots, which 
name, says Davies, is the same with 
Cotti, who dwelt near the Alps. 

A Spanish author, Florianus del 
Campo,* agrees with the Irish anti- 
quaries that the Brigantes owe their 
origin to Spain, and from thence came 
into Ireland, and afterwards passed 
into Wales. In showing the proba- 
bility of a connection between the 
people of Spain and Ireland, General 
Vallancey has given the names of 
rivers in both countries, which seem 
to be almost similar. ‘‘ The rivers of 
ancient Ireland were the Dur, Dau- 
rana, Brigus, Limni, Liboei, Mado- 
nus, &c. The rivers of Ancient Gal- 
licia were the Dour, Dourana, Douro, 
Brigantius or Brigus, Limeas, Mo- 
noda,”’ &c. 

From the above it is evident that 
we must look to the Irish language 
for the derivation of the greater part 
of the names of the rivers and moun- 
tains in the British islands; and we 
hope that some able scholar in that 
tongue will shortly elucidate this sub- 
ject, which cannot fail to interest alk 





* Vallancey’s Lrish Grammar, p. 31. 
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those who take delight in the study of 
English topography. 

The signification of a few of the 
names of rivers which occur in Great 
Britain, has been copied in the present 
paper from O’Connor’s Chronicles ; 
the rest are mentioned merely on ac- 
count of the similarity of their con- 
struction. 

The Avon, a British word for a river, 
pronounced by the lrish Aune, gives 
name to 

1. The Stratford Avon, which rising 
near Naseby in Northamptonshire, 
passes Rugby, Warwick, and Strat- 
ford, and falls into the Severn at 
Tewksbury. 

2. The Salisbury Avon, rising near 
Great Bedwin in Wilts, falls into the 
English Channel at Christchurch Bay. 

3. The Lower Avon rises at Tet- 
bury in Gloucestershire, and passing 
Chippenham, Bath, and Bristol, falls 
into the Severn. 

4. The Avon in Monmouthshire, 
which falls into the Usk at Caerleon. 

5. The Avon of Devonshire. 

6. The Avon in Merionethshire falls 
into the sea at Barmouth. 

7. TheAvon in Glamorganshire falls 
into the Severn near Neath. 

8. The Little Avon in Gloucester- 
shire, rising at Chipping Sodbury, falls 
into the Severn at Berkely. 

9. The Avon in Stirlingshire falls 
into the Forth. 

10. The Aven in Bamffshire falls 
into the Spey. 

11. The Aven in Lanarkshire falls 
into the Clyde. 

The Aven also occurs in Bretagny. 

The Nen is the ancient Aufona. 

The Alan, from Al Aune, the Great 
River, occurs in Cornwall. 

The Allan is in Denbighshire. 

Alaunus, or Alne, in Northumber- 
land, flows into the sea. 

The Allen in Dorsetshire. 

The Alon in Northumberland flows 
into the Tyne. 

The Allen in Flintshire. 

The Alne in Warwickshire. 

The Tay in Scotland, is derived from 
Taoi, winding. So meandering are 
these waters, that the stream is re- 
dundantly called by those who do not 
understand the meaning of the name, 
“* The winding Tay.” The river Theiss 
or Tobiske, the western limit of the 
Daci, is of the same name, as well as 
the Taw or Tajus in Portugal, and 
many rivers in the lands of the Silures, 
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and the Tees of the Brigantes, all 
named by the same race.* 

From ‘‘ Taoi’’ winding, also is de- 
rived the Towy of Wales. The Tay is 
found in China. The Taw is in De- 
vonshire, and the Tavy and Tamai of 
the same county is probably Ta Vech 
and Ta Maur, “ the Great and Little 
Tay.”’ The Tees occurs again in Hamp- 
shire. 

The Dart is from ‘‘ Dorta,’”’ poured 
out with violence. 

The Camel in Cornwall, and Cam 
in Cambridgeshire, from ‘‘ Cam,” 
crooked. The Cam occurs again in 
Gloucestershire. There is a _ river 
called the Kama in Russia. 

The Thames is derived from ‘‘Tam,”’ 
still or quiet. The river Temes gives 
name to Temeswar in Hungary. The 
Teme flows into the Severn near Wor- 
cester; the Tame runs through Staf- 
fordshire ; the Taume is a river of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

The Axe, which occurs in Somerset 
and Dorsetshire, is from ‘‘ Uisge, 
Water,’’ from which are derived the 
rivers Esk, and the Exe or Isca. 

The Clyst, from ‘‘ Clist,”’ swift. 

From “ Tave,”’ still, quiet, which is 
properly spelt Tam, is derived the 
Tave, and perhaps the Tavy. The 
Tave occurs in Caermarthen and Breck- 
nockshire. The Tava flows into the 
Danube; another river of the same 
name in Moravia, empties itself into 
the Morava. 

In Monmouthshire, the Rhymny is 
Rannwye, “‘ the Water of Division,” 
from the Iberian Ranu, ‘‘ Division,”’ 
and the British word ‘‘ Wye,”’ a river. 

The Rhee, a Saxon term for a river, 
rises at Ashwell in Hertfordshire ; the 
Rhea is a river of Worcestershire; the 
Rea in Shropshire ; the Rhie in York- 
shire runs into the Derwent ; in clas- 
sical Geography the Rha flows into 
the Tanais; the Rha is the ancient 
name of the Volga. 

The Dee in Scotland runs through 
Kircudbrightshire; another river of 
the same name passes Aberdeen ; the 
Dee in Wales runs through Merioneth 
and Cheshire ; the latter is supposed 
to mean ‘‘ Holy Water.” 

In Wales the Cledaugh is from 
** Clodach,” dirty, or slimy. 

The Munnou, from ‘‘ Min,” Iberian 
for smooth, and the British Wye, a 
river. The Minho of Spain is from 





* O’Connor’s Chronicles, i, 335. 
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the same. The Minio, also in Italy, 
now the Mignone, falls into the Tuscan 
sea. 

The Dore of Herefordshire, from 
** Duor,’”’ water; from the same deri- 
vation is the Douro of Spain, and the 
ancient Dur of Ireland; as well as 
the four English rivers Derwent. The 
Duranius or Dordogne falls into the 
Garonne, and the Dora into the Po. 

The Lug, from ‘‘ Luga,”’ the lesser, 
in comparison with the Wye. 

The Lon of Lancaster, from Lonn, 
*‘ strong, fretful;’”? the Lune runs 
through Durham. 

The Ken from Cean, ‘“‘ the Head,”’ 
occurs in Kircudbright, Westmore- 
land, and Devonshire. The Kennett 
from ‘‘ Cen Tath,’”’ the river at the 
head of the land, occurs in Wiltshire 
and Cambridgeshire. 

The Abus or Humber, from “‘ Aibeis,”’ 
an estuary. 

The Swale, from ‘‘ Suet,” leaping. 

The Calder, ‘‘ Cal Duor,”’ the water 
that encloses. This river divided the 
Brigantes of Lancaster and York. 

The Wharf, from ‘‘ Garbh,’’ rough 
or boisterous. 

The Gare or Yare runs through 
Norfolk; and another river of that 
name is in the Isle of Wight. 

The Loder, from ‘‘ Laider,”’ strong. 

The Eimot, from ‘‘ Eim,”’ quick. 

Loch Lomond, ‘‘ Loc Lo Aman,” a 
lake, the water of which is the expan- 
sion of a river. The same name as 
Lacus Lemannus, the Lake of Ge- 
neva, and Loc Leiman, the Lake of 
Killarney. 

The Ouse, from ‘ Uisge,’’ water, 
occurs in Yorkshire, Huntingdon, and 
Sussex. The Ousa is in Siberia, the 
Great Owzen in Russia. The Isis 
springs in Gloucestershire, the Ise in 
Lunenburg, in Lower Saxony, flows 
into the Weser; the Oise occurs in 
Holland; in France the Oise falls into 
the Seine. 

The Adur occurs in Sussex; the 
Adour flows into the sea near Bayonne. 

The Brent is a river of Middlesex. 
The Brant of Anglesey rises near 
Beaumaris. The Brenta runs through 
the Venetian territory ; the Brentz is 
a river of Wirtemberg, which falls 
into the Danube. 

The river Colne occurs in Middle- 
sex and Essex ; the Colun or Clun is 
in Shropshire. 

The Don gives name to Doncaster 
in Yorkshire; another river of this 
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name runs near Aberdeen. The Don 
of Eastern Europe is supposed to be 
derived from ‘‘ Duna,”’ a Median term 
for a river. 

The Cher is a river of France; the 
Char runs through Dorsetshire ; the 
Ceira occurs near Coimbra in Spain. 

The Cherwell falls into the Isis. 

The Ivel falls into the Ouse in Bed- 
fordshire ; another Ilvel occurs in So- 
mersetshire. 

The Mease falls into the Trent near 
Derby ; the Maese is a river of Hol- 
land; the Meuse of France falls into 
the Rhine; the Muesa of Switzerland 
falls into the Ticino. 

The Lee runs through Hertford- 
shire, and also occurs in Cheshire. In 
Ireland the Lee flows near Cork; the 
Ley occurs in Holland. 

The Oke is a river of Devonshire ; 
the Oak of Berkshire ; the Ochus is in 
Asia, 

The Wye, signifying ‘‘ water,”’ oc- 
curs in Monmouthshire and Derby- 
shire. The Wey is a river of Dorset- 
shire; another Wey of Surrey falls 
into the Thames. 


*¢ And chalky Whey that rolls a milky wave.” 


The Eider is a river of Ireland; the 
Eyder, of Denmark. 

The Laine of Cornwall runs into 
the Camel; the Lane is a river in 
Kerry; the Lahn flows into the Rhine. 

The Sure passes Waterford; the 
Sure also empties itself into the Mo- 
selle in Luxembourgh. 

The Stour occurs in Warwickshire, 
Dorset, Worcestershire, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Kent. Nearchus, by 
the command of Alexander the Great, 
sailed down the Stour, a branch of 
the Indus. The Stura falls into the 
Po. 

The Senus is one of the ancient 
rivers of Ireland ; the Saone flows into 
the Rhone ; the Seine passes Paris. 

The Rother occurs in Yorkshire, 
Sussex, and Kent; the City of Rotter- 
dam takes its name from the Rotte, 
which there flows into the Maese. 
The Roth falls into the Inn. 

The Leche of Gloucestershire falls 
into the Thames; the Lichus or Lech 
in Germany flows into the Danube; 
the Lick of East Prussia flows into 
the Vistula. 

The Laden is a river of Durham; 
the Ladon is in Arcadia. 

From Dobh, pronounced Dhove, 
“the Swelling Flood,” is probably 
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derived the Dove of Derbyshire, and 
the Dove or Dyffi of Merioneth. 

The Frome occurs in Herefordshire, 
Dorset, and Somersetshire. 

The Nid is a river of Yorkshire ; the 
Nidus or Nith of Dumfries, the Neath 
of Glamorgan. 

The Usk of Monmouthshire is from 
“* Uisge,”’ water ; the Uzka flows into 
the Dneister. The Wiske is a river of 
Yorkshire, a river whose name bears 
a closer resemblance to ‘‘ Uisge.” 
The Aisch occurs in Franconia. 

The Clyde, a river of Flintshire, oc- 
curs again at Glasgow. 

The Villy runs into the Nith in 
Scotland ; a similar river, the Willy, 
gave name to Wilton and Wiltshire. 

The Ure is a river of Yorkshire; a 
stream of the same name falls into 
the Moselle. 

The Tone gives name to Taunton 
in Somersetshire ; the Tun to Tun- 
bridge in Kent. 

The Tyne occurs in Northumberland 
and Cumberland. The Teino flows 
by Pavia into the Po. The Teign in 
Devonshire falls into the sea at Teign- 
mouth. 

The Clare, a name of a river in Suf- 
folk, occurs again in Ireland. 

The Trent has been supposed to be 
derived from the French ‘‘ Trente,’’ in 
allusion to its thirty tributary streams. 
The Trent in Dorsetshire falls into 
the Frome. 

Of Foreign Rivers, as affording evi- 
dence of the connexion of distant na- 
tions, it has been remarked by an 
eminent writer of the last century that 
the rivers which occur in India, the 
Hypanis, Baris, Chobar, Soana, Co- 
phis, Phasis, and Indus, are all to be 
found in the West. The Indus is a 
river of Caria, the Inda of Lapland. 
The Choaspes also, a branch of the 
Tigris, which flows through Chusis- 
tan in Persia, has the name of an In- 
dian stream. The rivers Belus and 
Adonis, in Pheenicia, were probably 
named in honour of those deities. The 
Acheron, a river of Egypt, occurs in 
Elis, Epirus, Pontus, and near Cuma 
in Campania. E. W. 


Mr. Ursan, March 10. 
AFTER the excitation of feeling at- 
tendant on the espousal of a cause, 
presumed (not without reason) to be 
just, has subsided, and the lapse of 
years has weakened the sensations 
produced by transactions important in 


their results, we are enabled to take 
an impartial and unempassioned re- 
view of events. The reflections of 
your correspondent I. S. M. at the 
tomb of Prince Charles Stuart (see 
vol. c. part ii. p. 396), are in one 
view pleasing and natural, but on 
a cool consideration of the conduct 
of ‘* the Chevalier,’’ connected with 
his descent on the Highlands, we shall 
not perhaps be able to say that he was 
all that his enthusiastic adherents 
fondly believed him to be. 

The effect to be apprehended from 
his obstinate rashness, in commencing 
hostilities against the advice of his 
best friends, was prevented by the 
heroism of his devoted followers, but 
if he came ‘‘ to gain a crown or a 
coffin,” he should have, if disappointed 
of the first, shown himself at least not 
afraid of the last. When he fastened 
his brogues, which were not to be 
unloosed until he conquered his right 
—when he drew the claymore which 
was not to be sheathed until he 
triumphed over his foes—he should 
have endeavoured to be consistent. 
The Prince, who had, without hesita- 
tion, committed his gallant followers, 
fled from Culloden, and saved his own 
life by submitting to the most distress- 
ing privations ; heedless of the fate of 
so many of the best nobles, gentry, 
and commons of the land, who had 
risked their all, even life itself, for his 
cause. His hitherto victorious fol- 
lowers, who burned to revenge their 
disgrace on this occasion, were un- 
feelingly commanded by their idolized 
leader to shift for themselves, and 
were left, apparently without remorse, 
to the cruel fate which speedily over- 
took them. 

Had his ill-concerted expedition de- 
pended on the valour and perseverance 
of his troops, for never had adven- 
turer a band of more faithful and chi- 
valrous followers, it might not have 
so terminated. The consequence of 
this last ‘‘ rising’? was the abolition 
of the most ancient system of govern- 
ment in Europe, which was perhaps 
not ill fitted to the people and coun- 
try. The repression of their primitive 
institutions has destroyed the inte- 
grity of the Highland character, and 
left us the ruins, which in different 
views have so forcibly interested so- 
ciety in later periods. The destiny of 
Britain was not to be longer ruled by 
the race of Stewart; but, under the 
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dynasty of the House of Hanover, to 
attain the exalted station which she 
has, spite of many dangers and dis- 
tresses, held among nations, and to 
enjoy the blessings which are now ex- 
perienced under the auspices of a be- 
loved Monarch. 

A descendant of a sufferer in the 
cause of the Stewarts, I beg to offer 
these remarks for your consideration. 





Yours, &c. Mac E 
—_o— 
Mr. Urspan, Feb. 5. 


THE traditions of the Welsh Triads 
give frequent accounts of monarchs 
who possessed paramount sovereignty, 
although the inferior kings exercised 
their royal dignity in their own par- 
ticular districts. The supreme mo- 
narch, as appears from the concurrent 
testimony of the most ancient writers 
upon the Saxon times, ruled the whole 
island with the assistance of a council 
formed of the other chiefs... And we 
find Gwrtheyrn is stated by each to 
have been the supreme monarch.” The 
64th historical Triad speaks of Arthur 
as the Pen-tyrn,? and of Maelgwn the 
King of Gwynedd as the Pen-hynain,* 
and amongst the Britons Gwythern 
was called the Pen-tyrn, and his su- 
preme power was termed unbenaeth.® 

The 25th triad designates the three 
accomplished Princes of the Isle of 
Britain with the names of Rhun the 
son of Maelgwn, Owain, son of Urien, 
and Rhuvon. The fair son Dewrath 
Wiedig—this last Prince was held in 
such high estimation that upon his 
being killed in battle, the body was 
ransomed for its weight in gold, and 
we find the following pleasing couplet 
written to his memory :— 


** A white wave bright foaming sprays over a 
rave, 
The tumulus of Rhuvon, the fair chief of 
Princes.” 


In the 26th triad, mention is made 
of the three plebeian Princes in the 
Isle of Britain, Gurgai, son of Gwrien 
in the north; Cadavael son of Cynvedw 
in North Wales; and Hyvardd the 
Tall, son of St. Bleiddam, in Glamor- 





1 Gildas, s. 22, 23. Nennius, c. 38, &e. 
Bede, p. 52. Flor. Wig. 194. 

2 W. Malmsb. p. 9, ‘‘Omnes reguli in- 
sul Vortigernisubsternebantur monarchiz.” 

3 Head King. 4 Chief elder. 

5 One headship, or monarchy; and see 
Welsh Archeol. v. 11. p. 3. 
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gan. These three Princes flourished 
in the 6th century, the age of chivalry 
and bardism amongst the ancient Bri- 
tons. The power of sovereignty was 
granted to them solely on account of 
their virtuous qualities and heroic ac- 
tions. We also find, in the 29th triad, 
an account of the three Battle Knights 
of the sovereign of the Isle of Britain, 
and upon whom King Arthur com- 
posed the following stanza :— 


‘¢ These are my three battle Knights, 
Mael the Tall, and Llys the Bellipotent, 
And Caradog the Pillar of the Cambrians.” 


They were considered the bravest he- 
roes of all battle knights, and therefore 
the privileges of royalty were granted 
them. 

In the 61st triad, Dybnwal Moel 
Mud, ‘‘ the paramount sovereign, or 
the sovereign of supreme power, is he 
who is the most illustrious for his 
bravery of the kings and princes of the 
neighbouring country ; to him belongs 
the right of assembling the country 
and power, and his commands are 
binding upon all others in the general 
assembly of the country.”’ 

In the more ancient times, Britain 
was divided into several independent 
states; each of which was governed 
by a king or chief; as soon as the 
danger of the war threatened, the whole 
of these little states united to oppose 
the common enemy ; and to effect this 
brave and glorious purpose, they chose 
for their superior commander the most 
valiant of their chiefs ; and in the ex- 
ercise of this conventional system, 
Cassivellaunus was chosen to oppose 
the Romans, and King Arthur was 
elected to oppose the Saxons. 

Amongst the ancient Britons there 
existed a federation of petty sovereign- 
ties, which were either elective or he- 
reditary, and over the whole of which 
there presided a chief of chiefs,' or a 
king of the country,” as the annals de- 
clare; but this distinction was wholly 
elective. The seat of this king was in 
the ancient municipal town named by 
the Britons Lon-din,’ or the town of 
ships. 

This place was locally situate within 
the country Leegrian, and from this 
cause the Leegrian people possessed 
greater facility for the attainment of 
the sovereignty. 





1 Peuteyen. 2 Trivedd. No, 2, p. 57- 
3 Llun-dain, in Latin Londinum, 
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Amongst the Anglo-Saxons we fre- 
quently find instances of tributary 
kings. Upon the defeat of the Danes, 
Alfred, in order to preserve his supe- 
rior sovereignty, gave the dominion of 
Mercia to Godrun, ut eas sub fidelitate 
regis jure hereditario foveret.4 

In the year 836,5 when Alfred took 
possession of London, and established 
his sovereignty over the Anglo-Saxons,® 
he placed the government of that city 
under the dominion of Ethelred. 

The kings of Man, although merely 
the heads of a dependent state, were 
invested with a royal prerogative; they 
always subscribed themselves by the 
title of King, received that appellation 
from their superiors, who always called 
them the King in Man, and they inva- 
riably exercised a right to wear a 
crown of gold. This latter privilege 
appears to have been in ancient times 
considered as an emblem of regal 
dignity.7 

The most prominent instance in 
which the feudatory title of King has 
been conferred by a sovereign of Eng- 
Jand is in the case of Henry Beau- 
champ last Earl and first Duke of 
Warwick of his name. This nobleman 
was, by an authority of Henry the 6th, 
crowned King of the Isles of Wight, 
Guernsey, and Jersey.® 

Yours, &c. TEMPLARIUS. 


CuirTon SusPENSION BRIDGE. 
(With a Plate.) 

AMONGST: the various places of 
resort for the invalid and the lounger, 
with which our island abounds, Clif- 
ton, alike from its beauty and salu- 
brity, is deserving of a large portion 
of the public notice. It is romantically 
situated on the south and west of a 
hill on the river Avon, in the hundred 
of King’s Barton, Gloucestershire, 
about one mile from Bristol. The 
purity of the air has long obtained for 
it the name of the English Montpelier. 
Nothing can be more beautiful of its 
kind than the scenery on the river be- 











4 Malmesbury, p. 69. Spelman. 
5 Ethelw. 846. 

6 Flor. Wig. 322; Sax. Chron. 88. 

7 Leland’s Itiner. Selden; Tit of Hon. 
ch. 3; Heylin’s Help to Engl. Hist. voc. 
Warwick. 

8 T. Walsing. ap. Camden, Angi. Norm. 
350, edit. 1603. MS. Chronicle quoted by 
Selden, and stated by him to be in the li- 
brary of Oxford, 

GeEnT. Mac. Mey, 1831. 
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low the Hot Well; whether it is view- 
ed from the summit, or the foot of the 
rocks, the eye is equally delighted. 
On each side of the river rise magni- 
ficent rocks, now towering in all the 
rude grandeur of sterile nature, and 
now clothed with the most beautiful 
woods and trees. Those rocks imme- 
diately below the Hot Well, on the 
Clifton side, are called Saint Vincent’s, 
from a chapel, which tradition says 
was erected on the highest of them, 
and dedicated to that saint. This rock 
is mostly of a brownish marble, very 
hard and close grained; when sawed 
into slabs, it shows beautiful veins of 
white, yellow, grey, and sometimes 
red; and it is capable of receiving a 
polish equal to that of any foreign 
marble. It has occasionally been em- 
ployed for chimney-pieces, tables, &c. 
but it is chiefly used for making lime ; 
for which purpose it is the best stone 
in England, both for strength and 
whiteness ; this occasions a great de- 
mand from all quarters ; and the prox- 
imity of the river affords every facility 
for its removal, which takes place 
every year, in great quantities; a 
number of quarry men being con- 
stantly employed in blowing up the 
rocks with gunpowder. Of late this 
business has been carried to a still 
greater extent; as they have been em- 
ployed in widening and improving the 
towing path (on the Clifton side of 
the river), into,a road as far as the 
new Hot-Well Spring. Between the 
different strata of these rocks, it is 
that the once so famous ‘‘ Bristol 
stones’”’ are found. They are hexa- 
gonal crystals, of sufficient hardness 
to cut glass, and are mostly pellucid 
and colourless. 

Clifton has of late years become one 
of the most fashionable places of re- 
sort in the kingdom; and its popula- 
lation has consequently been on the 
increase. The spirit of improvement 
has also kept pace with the local ad- 
vantages of the place. The difficulty 
of communication, however, between 
the counties of Gloucester and Somer- 
set, which are divided by the river 
Avon, has long been seriously felt. 
The navigation of the river, as well as 
the rocky and precipitous nature of 
the coast, has rendered the erection of a 
stone bridge impracticable. At length, 
however, some spirited individuals de- 
termined on the establishment of a 
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company for the erection of a Cuarn 
Suspension Bripce over the Avon 
from Clifton Down. (See Plate II.) 
In the prospectus then issued, it was 
stated, that from the mouth of the 
Avon to the iron bridge across the 
new course thereof at Bedminster, a 
distance of nearly nine miles, there 
was no passage for carriages of any 
description ; but from Clifton and the 
western side of Bristol, and from the 
roads branching from them to Glouces- 
ter and South Wales, by means of the 
intended Bridge, a direct communica- 
tion would be opened with a very ex- 
tensive and populous district of coun- 
try, on the Somersetshire side of the 
river, bordering on the Bristol Chan- 
nel. Similar facilities would also be 
communicated to the country in the 
line of the Ashton turnpike road, by 
means of a branch road from the 
Bridge proposed to be formed, into 
such turnpike road near the bottom of 
Rownham Hill. A committee was 
appointed to carry this important pro- 
ject into execution, and in due time 
an Act of Parliament was obtained for 
the purpose. The first object of the 
trustees thereby constituted, was to 
obtain from a select number of the 
most eminent engineers, suitable plans 
for a Bridge of such a character as 
should meet the views of the public, 
and at the same time should not, in 
regard to expense, exceed the limits 
which they might reasonably hope to 
be enabled to compass. From the 
best investigation they were enabled 
to make, it did not appear to them 
that the undertaking could be effected 
at acost much below 50,000/. (and 
there was reason to think it might 
even exceed that amount) upon any 
plan in which due regard should be 
paid to the two main objects in a 
work of this nature, namely,—solidity 
and strength of materials, and gran- 
deur of design. In the difficult task 
which they had afterwards to dis- 
charge, of making a selection from the 
several plans furnished, being unwil- 
ling to depend altogether on their own 
judgment, they had recourse to the 
assistance of Davies Gilbert, esq. M.P. 
and late President of the Royal So- 
ciety, whose valuable aid in the con- 
sideration of the designs they request- 
ed. The deference paid to his judg- 
ment by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, by their adoption, on his 
suggestion, of some important altera- 
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tions in the plan of the Menai Bridge 
—the distinguished place which he 
holds among men of science—and the 
particular attention which he .was 
known to have given to the subject of 
Suspension Bridges—pointed him out 
as an authority the most eminent and 
unexceptionable. About the middle 
of March last he visited Clifton and 
Bristol for the purpose, and after se- 
veral days devoted to an inspection of 
the spot, and to a very laborious and 
minute examination of the various 
plans, and many conferences with the 
trustees on the subject, the final re- 
sult was, the unanimous adoption by 
them, under his sanction, of the de- 
sign submitted by Mr. Brunel, jun. 
It adopts for the base of the support- 
ing tower, on the Clifton side, the 
boldest and most prominently beauti- 
ful of the whole range of St. Vincent’s 
Cliffs. From a lofty mass of perpen- 
dicular rock, which rises to the height 
of 230 feet above high water mark, 
projecting towards the edge of the 
river, and offering a natural and sub- 
stantial pier for the purpose, the 
Bridge will be carried to a pier or 
abutment, which is proposed to be 
formed on the rock on the opposite 
side of the river. By means of this 
artificial abutment, the distance be- 
tween the two points of suspension 
will be reduced to 630 feet. 

An iron bridge suspended amongst 
such stupendous rocks, would in it- 
self appear little more than a fairy 
web, thrown across the gulph; but 
this effect will be relieved, and a high 
degree of architectural beauty, as well 
as grandeur, imparted to the work, by 
giving to the towers erected for the 
support of the chains at each end, the 
form and proportions of Egyptian 
gateways, taken from the beautiful 
examples found in the ruins of Ten- 
tyra. Of the various forms there pre- 
sented, the most elegant have been 
chosen as the model; and that this 
style of architecture, from its grandeur 
and simplicity, is peculiarly suited to 
rocky situations, is proved by the ef- 
fect of the Temple of the Island of 
Phile, which is a barren rock of the 
most broken and romantic outline. 

Mr. Brunel has been for a long 
time engaged in making the most mi- 
nute and accurate inquiries into the 
expense of the undertaking in all its 
details; and from his estimates, and 
the investigations made by the trus- 
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tees themselves, they are satisfied that 
the whole cost of the undertaking, in- 
cluding the approaches, the expense 
of surveys, plans, Act of Parliament, 
engineers, clerks of the works, and 
every other incidental charge, will be 
covered by the sum of 57,0001. 


Mr. Urean, Oxford, May 6. 

AS the rolling year brings round 
the seasons, it not only renews the 
varied scenes of nature that give to 
our senses fresh though frequently 
tasted delights, but awakens recollec- 
tions of past feelings and events, that 
are associated in our memory with 
the respective times of their occur- 
rence. Nor does nature only, but 
history and chronology, arts which 
men have invented to perpetuate 
knowledge and memory, do likewise 
affect us with things that we were 
not parties to, unless as links of the 
chain of the succession of mankind. 
Thus we have anniversaries of our 
personal and social affairs, and cele- 
brate at more lengthened periods our 
jubilees and centenaries. 

From my ‘ Year-day-book,”’ or 
calendar of commemorations, which 
suggesteth many interesting reflections 
when I peep at its pages, I find that 
in this year are two centenaries which 
might easily escape observation, yet 
when observed, cannot fail to excite 
emotions in the breasts of the learned 
and patriotic. 

Str Rosert Corton, the greatest 
benefactor that the history of this 
country ever had, died broken-heart- 
ed by reason of the arbitrary and un- 
just sequestration of his library, by 
order of the Privy Council, just two 
hundred years before the time at which 
I write, namely, on the 6th of May, 
1631. This invaluable library, se- 
cured to his posterity by especial in- 
tailment, after being made national 
property by his grandson Sir John 
Cotton, suffered an irreparable loss 
on the 23d of October, 1731 (one hun- 
dred years after his death), when but 
for the timely interference of Speaker 
Onslow and others, all his precious 
MSS. must have perished. 

Methinks it would be but an act of 
gratitude due to the memory of so 
great a man (who even sold some of 
his estates to secure monuments of 
English history from destruction), if 
the memory of those events were pub- 
licly celebrated. A public Oration in 
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the new MS. Library of the British 
Museum, in the hall of the London 
University, or in the @Aadedpeov, as 
a panegyric on the Founder of the 
richest historical library in this coun- 
try, on the centenary of the calamity 
which I have mentioned (23 October 
next), would be creditable to this en- 
lightened nation, and perhaps give a 
fresh spur to the investigation of the 
remaining treasures of which he was 
the original preserver. 

Nor ought this to be all. The ex- 
ample set by a respectable body in 
London, by proposing a general com- 
memoration of the birth-day of the 
late Robert Raikes, esq. of Gloucester, 
the founder of Sunday-Schools, on 
the 14th of September next; and by 
some spirited individuals who have 
designed to raise a monument to the 
same good man, should be followed 
in this case. Let patriots and histo- 
rians tell us whether Sir Robert Cot- 
ton does not deserve a monument in 
the hall of the British Museum more 
than Shakspeare; who stands there, 
but has nothing more to connect him 
with that place than his own poetic 
genius, of which he has left for him- 
self a sufficient because a perpetual 


monument, MEAAS, 
oo 
Goodrich Court, 
Mr. Ursan, April 6. 


RUERDEAN, in Gloucestershire, 
stands on a very high ground, be- 
tween four and five miles from this 
place. It is singular that it should 
retain its ancient name, for as it is 
now spelt, it exactly expresses the 
sound of the more correct orthography 
Rhiw yrdin. This appellation is quite 
descriptive of its situation, for the 
town is placed on the side of a hill 
near a fortress. Of this, large earth- 
works remain, called the castle tump, 
and a small portion of the stone wall 
still exists. Not far off is the Church, 
containing various architecture from 
the reign of Stephen to that of Henry 
IV. The place itself has the appearance 
of decay, and as if in former times, 
when it had the protection of the 
powerful lords of the castle, it had 
been of more importance. As my 
books are not yet arranged, I cannot 
furnish you with any history, though 
I am in hopes you will have some 
communication of that kind, taken 
from the public records, &c. from the 
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pen of your assiduous corrrespondent 
the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, who serves 
this church as well as his vicarage of 
Walford adjoining. My present ob- 














This I regard as a very great curio- 
sity. 1 had much to do to convince 
the parish clerk that he need not apo- 
logise for its not having lately been 
painted, regretting the many incrusta- 
tions of colour it already bore. If 
these were removed, probably some 
details might appear, hidden in its 
present state. There is sufficient to 
fix its date to the time of Henry the 
First, or rather King Stephen, and if 
you compare the drawing sent here- 
with, with the seals of the latter mo- 
narch, and Milo Fitzwalter, Earl of 
Hereford, I trust you will be of this 


jeet is to introduce to you a piece of 
sculpture in the porch, representing 
the conquest of St. George over the 
Dragon. 








opinion. The pallium or cloak is not 
of frequent occurrence in the represen- 
tation of military equestrian figures at 
this period, and therefore has claim to 
notice ; the helmet is without a nasal, 
the toe points down, and the spur is 
of the kind denominated spear-spur, 
similar to what is seen in the Bayeux 
tapestry. The sculpture itself is in 
alto-relievo, nearly an inch and a half 
in thickness. Within the Church, 
under an elegant arch, is the monu- 
ment of a priest of the time of Edward 
the First. 
SamMuEL R. Meyrick. 





Mr. UrsBan, 

HAVING seen the revised edition 
“of ‘‘ The Ultimate Remedy for Iretand,”’ 
from a pen, the productions of which 
have often appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (from the years 1813 
to 1823, under various signatures, 
those of Yorick and L. §, in particu- 
lar), it may not be unacceptable to 
the public to give a fuller notice here 
than that cursory one which may be 
seen in the last number. The scope 


and jintent of the pamphlet seem to 
have been to show from the past and 
present state of that part of the realm, 
what it would be the most desirable, 
as well as the safest and most feasible 
to do for Ireland, with a view not 
only to its immediate relief, but its 
future content and tranquillity. It re- 
commends, once for all, therefore, an 
immediate completion of the Union, 
not only by consolidating their remain- 
ing establishments, but also by making 
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the Irish people one with ourselves ; 
towards which, the following theorem 
is laid down and solved: as the Irish 
nominal independence of the year 1782 
was to the Parliamentary Union in 1800: 
so will the repeals of 1828-9 be to 
some ulterior measure ? 

We may judge of the compression 
in this tract, when it comprises the 
spirit of our past transactions in Ire- 
land from Henry II. to the Union in 
1800, its present state, and all that is 
necessary to do for it in the way of 
complete and final remedy. It is im- 
possible in this small compass to do 
justice to the details. It certainly 
places a great number of undeniable 
facts in an entirely new point of view. 
It explodes without ceremony various 
mystifications of the press and of po- 
pular opinion. Among others, the 
common-place of absenteeism, showing 
that this cannot be prevented; and 
that if it could, it ought not, but 
rather should be encouraged ; that 
those cannot, without a solecism, be 
called absentees, who reside in some 
part or other of the same realm ; that 
the hue and cry about absentees arises 
from the old anti-union principle ; that 
not only the rich, but any or all of 
the industrious, unemployed, and able 
poor who actually flock over to Eng- 
land in quest of employment (follow- 
ing the rents and pensions of their 
country wherever these are spent), 
should, in common fairness, be re- 
ceived and welcomed. The latter is 
only one of the two wings of Irish 
absenteeism,—the other wing is that 
of the rich; adding, that it would be 
‘a fair piece of political generalship 
to take of this army of absentees, 
BOTH WINGS IN FLANK, by sending 
over to the deserted fields, the shut-up 
villas, and waste country houses of 
Ireland—nor an army but an over- 
whelming and well-appointed colony 
of Englishmen (Englishwomen and 
children along with them), composed 
of all ranks (families of husbandmen 
and artisans of every description) to 
re-colonize, or to colonise in the way 
it ought to be done, and for the first 
time, the unemployed or half-em- 
ployed, and unpaid or ill-paid-for 
lands, the vast unreclaimed tracts, 
and rich wastes, in that part of the 
kingdom. To further this colony, Mr. 
Lascelles quotes and seconds a plan 
recommended in the weekly journal 
called the Spectator, namely, to pass 
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an Act of Parliament empowering 
trustees of entailed estates to sell them, 
and investing the purchase-money in 
English government - securities :—this 
Act should compel absentee proprie- 
tors to sell their estates to Govern- 
ment at a fair valuation ; Government 
raising a loan for the purchase of such 
estates ; and liquidating the debt so 
incurred by the gradual sale of the 
lands [to Englishmen, or exchanging 
the lands for English lands]. 
However populous Ireland may be, 
it is admitted that its produce of 
food might be vastly augmented—so 
as to support a manifold-augmented 
population. That, as in a compost of 
two opposite soils, each of which se- 
parate, is less productive, or wholly 
barren ; so the union of a certain pro- 
portion of the English with Irish po- 
pulation, would render that industry 
geometrically productive as mixed, 
which, before, was worse than useless 
in a separate state. That it would 
create a new demand for labour, and 
new requisitions for exertion in both 
parts of the kingdom at once. That 
it would relieve the land-tax and poor- 
rates here, and introduce them there. 
At present, in many parts, the lrish 
tenants cannot (or will not) make the 
land fully productive; nor satisfy the 
whole (if any) dues out of it; and 
they will not suffer the land to be 
taken by others, or so much as bid 
for! It is fair, therefore, to seek for 
those who can and will take them, 
who will cultivate them, and thereout 
satisfy the dues to the landlord and 
to the state:—being moreover held 
responsible for preserving the internal 
peace of the country, and its security 
against foreign invasion. That a re- 
ciprocal absenteeism, therefore (if it is 
still to be so called), of English and 
Irish, interchangeably, is clearly for 
the common union and safety; were it 
only on the principle of interchanging 
the militias of the respective two 
parts of the realm. That the proposed 
plan is further salutary on the prin- 
ciple of free trade; exchanging men 
for men, as you truck one produce 
of the soil, or one manufacture for 
another: free home trade, take notice, 
not free trade with foreigners only— 
that is, with all the world but our- 
selves—engendering separation and 
starvation at home. And Mr. Las- 
celles subscribes to the eloquent ex- 
clamation of Mr. Shiel—‘‘ That the 
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Union must not be an union for pur- 
poses of affliction only, and a separa- 
tion as to all other intents and pur- 
poses of any good, any blessing, ho- 
nour, or real benefit, to the great body 
of the Irish part of our people.”’ 

This done, English capitalists might 
then (but never before, while in their 
senses,) be encouraged to go over. 
Nor is it fair, till then, to expect its 
own middle order of gentry to reside 
in Ireland; they cannot with safety. 
Let such English capitalists adopt the 
Irish manufactures, which are become 
really orphan. Let England occupy, 
reclaim, and reconquer the rich 
wastes of Ireland, for the last time, 
in this best way ; not with the sword 
of a mercenary army, or more merce- 
nary set of adventurers, as in former 
times, but with her industrious peo- 
ple; whether husbandmen, artisans, 
manufacturers, miners, soldiers, and 
sailors ; instead of cannon, using only 
forges, looms, and ploughshares. The 
orphan manufactures and farms thus 
becoming really English, all national 
and mercantile jealousy would cease, 
and the whole Irish revenue system 
might be swept away. While lreland, 
thus become really a part of England, 
not called so only, but sincerely and 
honestly treated as such, and both 
people having become one, English in 
opinions, in interests, and feelings, 
England might then also disband her 
army. 

Concurrently with this most essen- 
tial union of the people of the two 
parts of the kingdom, the author sug- 
gests the expediency of revising the 
lrish Ecclesiastical regimen, includ- 
ing its jurisdiction, by a Convocation 
at London, of the three (at present) 
acknowledged churches of the realm. 
Both reforms should be subject, of 
course, to the Parliamentary one now 
in progress; and which he considers 
as certain. Had this, first, taken 
place, there would have been no need 
of what is called Emancipation. It is 
needless to add, that the acts of such 
a Convocation would be more memo- 
rable, so far as regards this entire 
realm, than those of the celebrated 
Council of Trent, or of any other, 
since the four first Councils of Chris- 
tendom. It is remarkable, by the way, 
that the King has no secretary for ec- 
clesiastical affairs, as he has for law, 
trade, finance, the home and foreign 
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secretariates, the colonies, and war. 
And the author asks, what is become 
of the third estate among the Clergy? 
Also, whether some benefices should 
not be conferred by election, and not 
all, as now, by nomination? For the 
ecclesiastical state of this or any 
realm, must be analogous to the civil 
constitution ; which, with us, is es- 
sentially a Parliamentary one ; having 
a third estate, eligible by the people 
only. We know that the Convocation 
is now become merely nominal, while 
clergymen are the only professional 
men who are excluded from the House 
of Commons. But, unless the Convo- 
cation sit, in good earnest, to do busi- 
ness every session, as formerly: or un- 
til clergymen are eligible, as well as 
any other, to sit in the House of Com- 
mons, never can that house be pro- 
perly said to represent the nation in 
Parliament. 

It is curious, by the way, that the 
Lowlanders of Scotland (contradistin- 
guished to the Highlanders), were, 
originally, not British but English- 
men. Circumstances, however, hav- 
ing severed them from England, they 
lost, in their separate state, their Eng- 
lish institutions: such as the third 
estate in Parliament, with distinct 
sovereign attributes; which are, and 
can be, preserved in a distinct, sepa- 
rate, and co-ordinate assembly alone ; 
as in our English House of Commons. 
The very same occurrence destroyed 
the liberties of Spain. With the Eng- 
lish laws, the Lowlanders lost also 
their old juries on the English model, 
and all notion of English liberty un- 
der their feudal, needy, and very bar- 
barous oligarchy. I need not add that 
the first estate, or the royal power 
and spiritual lords, were reduced to 
a mere cypher. 

It appears, too, that the penal laws 
in Ireland, and the orange-party men 
of the time of Geo. III. and IV. in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, had their prototypes in the 
Kilkenny Statutes of Edward III. 
in the fourteenth, and in the Knights 
of St. George of Edward IV. in the 
fifteenth century. The same dull 
round of events has been ever re- 
curring (under other names only), in 
our past Irish transactions ; which, 
if composed in a new view, as a 
part only of the history of England 
(by way of illustration to this last), 
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might perhaps afford both instruction 
and entertainment. As a part of the 
history of England, it becomes then 
for the first time the interest, as well 
as duty, of every Englishman to read 
it. Mr. Lascelles has, already, en- 
deavoured to do this in the Res Geste 
Anglorum in Hibernid, prefixed (in the 
nature of a preface only), to his Liber 
Hibernia; the great Parliamentary 
Record Collections, of which see some 
account in vol. c. part ii. p. 590. 
He has there woven all our Irish 
transactions into the very web of the 
History of England, of which, it is 
understood, this pamphlet is merely the 
argument carried on to its conclusion. 
Tn truth, Ireland has no history of its 
own, properly speaking; and in the 
pamphlet before us it is shown why 
it never can have any. All the other evils 
of the Irish are incidentally mentioned ; 
but these resolve themselves into one 
—that of our never having been made 
one people with them. Of course the 
completion of the union (a scheme 
any thing but ‘‘ Utopian,”’) is insisted 
on, in a spirit of true, liberal feeling, 
and that in a style, natural, easy, and 
familiar throughout. Crito. 


—}-- 


PARTICULARS OF AN AERIAL VOYAGE, 
IN A LARGE BALLOON FILLED WITH 
GAS, BY T. FORSTER, ESQ. F.L.S. M.D. 


SO few persons, since the voyage of 
of Zambucari and Gay Lussac, have 
ascended in balloons, for the express 
purpose of promoting science, that we 
do not doubt the following account 
which Dr. Forster gives of his own 
ascent will be read with interest by all 
scientific readers. 


* About half-past five o’clock, April 30, 
I ascended with Mr. Green. The balloon 
was forty feet in vertical and about thirty in 
horizontal diameter, which, together with its 
neck, gave it nearly the shape of a pear. It 
was filled with carbonated hydrogen gas, 
which is heavier than pure hydrogen; and 
its buoyant power, when we got into the 
wicker basket suspended under it, in which 
we rode, must have been equal to lifting up 
ourselves and several bags of sand, although 
the balloon was not completely inflated. 

The air was mild and still, and there were 
many clouds in the upper regions, some of 
which appeared by their forms to be charged 
with electric fluid. 

On first ascending, the balloon rose ma- 
jestically with a wnoderate velocity, ina di- 
rection nearly W.N.W. passing over the 
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valley, and taking its course towards Writtle. 
—When nearly over Mr. Knox’s house at 
that place, and at an elevation of about 
1500 feet, we perceived a considerable mo- 
tion in the car, the oscillation was in- 
creased, and we found that we had got into a 
different current of air, but so gentle was 
its force, that we were almost imperceptibly 
wafted back again till we got almost over 
the northern extremity of the town of 
Chelmsford. This was in fact the S. W. 
current, which, increasing in force during 
the night, became the S.W. gale that blew, 
all Sunday, and brought the showers, hav- 
ing, as J have proved currents do, descend- 
ed. However, it was as yet only a breath 
of air. We soon found ourselves in yet 
another current, and the car, which was 
now steadied by the grappling iron that Mr. 
Green had provided, and which hung by a 
rope, was so motionless as to enable me to 
distinguish our altered course only by no- 
ticing the change in the relative position of 
objects below. I found we increased the 
angle subtended by us and Mr. King’s house, 
and consequently that we were going to 
Broomfield. We were still mounting, and 
I now perceived a sensation of pressure on 
the tympanum of the ear, but not accompa- 
nied by any impetus of blood to the head, 
very like what other aéronauts have de- 
scribed, and which I had before experienced 
in a less degree, after surmounting very 
high hills in Switzerland. It was also ac- 
companied with temporary deafness. Blan- 
chard, Garnerin, MM. Charles and Roberts, 
and all the early aérial travellers, who mount- 
ed very high, have described this sensation, 
which is, while it lasts, a trifling drawback 
to the pleasure of breathing a rarefied at- 
mosphere ; but I have ascertained its cause, 
and [ feel warranted in saying that it is un- 
attended with any real danger, particularly 
if care be taken not to ascend or sink too 
rapidly. We were now gently throwing out 
ballast, and the balloon, taking a sort of 
curved or crescent course while mounting, 
must, as J have since become convinced, 
have been slowly ascending in a spiral. At 
length, at the elevation of near 6,000 feet, 
we found ourselves perfectly becalmed, and 
so remained for near a quarter of an hour 
the motionless spectators of a vast panorama, 
over which the most profound and inde- 
scribable silence prevailed. Accustomed as 
I had been, in the course of my varied life, 
to all sorts of situations, on high mountains, 
in boats, upon the waves, in travelling, in 
floating on gentle water, I had as yet scen 
nothing like this. [ remember first in cross- 
ing to France, the experience of a steam- 
buat paddling across the level brine like a 
fish, was a curious phenomenon, having 
before been only conveyed by sailing vessels, 
But this newborn leviathan of the sea is 
nothing to a balloon; neither is the sensa- 
tion produced by a balloon in motion at all 
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comparable to a balloon at rest. Picture to 
yourself, reader, two persons suspended in a 
smal! wicker basket, slung under an inflated 
bag of huge dimensions, buoyant in the air, 
immediately beneath a canopy of mist, and 
in the elevated plane of evaporating clouds, 
whose grotesque forms are gradually becom- 
ing lost amid the shadows of greyhooded 
evening, in perfect stillness, without any 
perceivable motion, and looking down upon 
a great and apparently concave amphi- 
theatre, divided like a map, and made up of 
objects rendered too diminutive by their 
distance to be well defined;—and you may 
get some idea of the sensation produced by 
a view from a becalmed balloon. One seems 
as it were to have been divested of all ter- 
restrial connections, and, raised above the 
smoke and stir of that dim spot which men 
call earth, to be breathing, in delicious 
tranquillity, the purer ether of celestial re- 
gions. The thing which at first seems 
most inexplicable is, that at such an eleva- 
tion, persons, unaccustomed to great heights, 
do not often turn giddy; but I am con- 
vinced, by both experience and reasoning, 
that it is owing to the idea of complete insu- 
lation. Few people could rock ever so 
gently for ten minutes, sitting on the truck 
of a frigate afloat, without losing their ba- 
lance, yet I found I could hang over the 
slender osier woof of the car of the balloon 
in the air without any sensation of giddiness. 
In the case of being on the mast, or ona 
high spire, the real cause of vertigo is the 
consciousness of connection with the tot- 
tering or floating body below us. I proved 
this by looking up at our connection with 
the flying balloon above us, and then, for 
sake of experiment, imagining the possible 
bursting of the machine, or the snapping of 
the ropes, which in a moment created all 
the sensation of vertigo, but which did not 
last longer than I chose to entertain it. 

To return to our voyage, from which 
philosophy has induced me to digress, we 
found at about six o’clock that the balloon 
was still gently ascending ; and at this time 
1 became conscious again of increased 
altitude by a loud snapping in the ears. 
At length we thought it time to prepare 
for our descent, and pulling the valve 
again got into a faint breath of wind, 
probably only some stray eddy from the 
interstices of clouds, or the replenishing 
breeze of some of those slight electrical 
vacuums which I believe often take place 
in variable weather. A second or third pull 
made us come down more rapidly, and we 
were soon floating over the pine trees near 
Broomfield Lodge. In a few minutes we 
felt something take hold of the anchor, and 
a boy and some men hauled us down into 
the middle of a field of oats, the property 
of Mr. James Christy, of Broomfield, to 
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whom, for his polite attention, in rendering 
us every possible assistance and accommoda- 
tion, we beg herein to offer our united and 
sincere thanks. 

We experienced no other inconvenience 
whatever during the voyage than the sensa- 
tion in the tympanum of the ear, notwith- 
standing the constant rotatory motion of 
the balloon and car. 

I shall now record, for the benefit of my 
philosophical friends, some observations 
made during the aérial voyage. And firstly 
with respect to the organ of hearing and the 
propagation of sound. 1 must observe that 
at a very moderate elevation, all the sounds 
below us, loud as they were, became inaudi- 
ble; while it is well known that a lark on 
the wing above our heads on a spring morn- 
ing is as distinctly heard to sing, when al- 
most out of sight from elevation, as when 
he is near the ground; hence I admit the 
suggestion of Mr. Green, that sounds de- 
scend better than they rise. 

I had an opportunity of noticing very 
distinctly the manner in which cumuli be- 
low us subsided into fog in the evening, 
which, stretching over the marshes as it de- 
scended along the course of the water, had 
the appearance of white smoke. 

On first rising into the air, I observed 
that by a sort of deception of vision, the 
earth seemed to recede instead of the bal- 
loon seeming to ascend. This 1 account 
for, from the novel manner of noticing those 
changes in the surrounding scenery, which 
suggest the notion of change of place in 
bodies without us. 

When at a great height the prospect be- 
low seems concave, the horizon being ele- 
vated all round like the ridge of a bowl, at 
least so it appeared to me. On a mountain, 
the convexity of our terrestrial support, and 
the peaks of other mountains, probably de- 
stroy this effect. 


We have not room at present for 
any further extracts from the observa- 
tions of Dr. Forster, who, we under- 
stand, is contriving an elastic circular 
basket, for the purpose of carrying up 
instruments into the air. 


ie 


J. W. R. requests us to ask whether any 
of our antiquarian friends are acquainted 
with examples of tenure by cornage; that 
is, of lands held by the service of blowing 
a horn; and what authorities should be 
consulted to obtain an exposition of the 
origin, nature, and use, of this species of 
tenure, and its varieties? And whether there 
is any connexion between cornagium, horna- 
gium, horngeld, horn with horn, horn under 
horn, horngarth, &c. and tenure by corn- 
age? 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, April 10. 

ARDFERT, much celebrated for the 
remains of its Cathedral and Abbey, 
is about six miles distant from Tralee. 
Stewart says, that ‘‘ the See is said 
to have been founded by St. Ert in 
the 5th century, and it was otherwise 
called Ardart, and was successively 
governed by its own Bishops till 1663, 
when it was united with Aghadoe to 
the See of Limerick.” 

The common people still call Ardfert 
Ardaght. The Cathedral stands in 
the borough of Ardfert, and was dedi- 
cated to St. Brandon, a native of this 
county. The wails of the nave and 
choir remain perfect, being, I should 
think, about 120 feet in length, and 
30 in breadth. The destruction of 
the Cathedral is said to have occurred 
in the civil wars of A.D. 1641. The 
great east window may be termed in 
the lancet order. It has three divi- 
sions, and is about 26 feet in height, 
which gives it a very bold appearance. 
The interior of it is ornamented by 
cluster pilaster columns, the effect of 
which is light and elegant; on each 
side is a niche. In one stands the 
figure (formerly recumbent) of an 
early Bishop, lately discovered in sink- 
ing a vault. lt is in very perfect pre- 
servation, little more than alto-relievo, 
workmanship rude, the dress fully 
episcopal, with his crosier in his left 
hand, the right in the act of blessing, 
with a ring on the third finger. Near 
this, in the choir, is another of much 
superior workmanship, the head sup- 
ported by angels. There is no inscrip- 
tion on either. 

On the south side, near the altar, 
are nine windows, ornamented with 
pilaster columns, ending in a trefoil 
arch. At the west end, on the north 
side, at a considerable height from the 
ground, are two square windows ; 
opposite which, on the south side, are 
three bold arches resting on square 
pillars, which led from the Cathedral 
intoprobablyaChapel. Besides which, 
there are two other entrances into this 
part of the Cathedral. The principal 
is at the north-west corner. Here are 
still remaining four (there have been 
five) Norman-Saxonarches. Thecentre 
is the largest, and was the door-way. 
The workmanship very coarse. There 
does not appear to have been any co- 
lumns, either for ornament or to sup- 
port the roof. Much of the building 
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is of red stone, brought many miles 
from this. A doorway at the north- 
east led into an addition to the Cathe- 
dral of a later date, part of which only 
remains, which in 1668 was purchascd 
by the then Dowager Countess of 
Kerry, for her tomb, and has since 
continued as the vault of the Crosbies 
of Ardfert. Detached to the west of 
the Cathedral are two other buildings : 
one with the circular Norman-Saxon 
arches; the other more modern and 
sharp arches. The round tower men- 
tioned by Smyth, as standing near 
the Cathedral, fell, I was informed, 
about sixty years since. 

The Abbey of Ardfert is not half a 
mile to the east of the Cathedral, and 
stands in a beautiful park of the late 
Earl of Glandore’s. It is stated by 
Smith to have been founded by Thomas 
Fitzmaurice, first Baron of Kerry, 
A.D.1253, and reformed to Observants, 
A.D. 1518. The style of architecture 
is much more modern and elegant than 
the Cathedral. What remains, forms 
a cross: the nave and choir, with a 
lofty tower, at the west, a chapel on 
the south, and the refectory on the 
north, adjoining which are two sides 
of the cloisters. The tower was not a 
belfry, but evidently the residence of 
the Abbot and principal persons of 
the Abbey. All the arches but one, 
(that which leads as a door-way from 
the south chapel) are sharp. The great 
east window is bold, and has five divi- 
sions. On the south side, the choir 
received light by nine windows, under 
which are five arches in the wall, and 
from their different heights and styles, 
were most probably inserted at dif- 
ferent periods, as monumental recesses 
for abbots. In the second is now an 
altar monument, where repose the last 
Earl and Countess of Glandore. The 
great window in the south chapel is 
quite perfect, and the details very 
handsome. This chapel was connected 
to the nave by three noble sharp arches, 
supported by massive but peculiarly 
elegant circular columns. On a but- 
tress, supporting thatnearestthe tower, 
one of the stones has been partly 
smoothed, to admit an inscription of 
three lines, which has long been the 
wonder and puzzle of visitors. One 
writer supposes it Ethiopic, and tradi- 
tion affirms it Irish. Aided by Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Williamson, after 
having scrubbed off the moss and dirt, 
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and taking all advantages of light and 
shade, we consider the inscription to be 

*¢ Donaldes Fitz Bohen hoc 

Dormitor Fecit H— O-us (Hoc Opus ?) 

Orate pr’ eo Ao M.CCCC.LIII.” 
which we submit to the revision and 
correction of better judges, as also 
whether Donald was the person at 
whose expense the present structure 
altogether was erected? or the south 
chapel only? or indeed whether he 
was only the architect? I should 
rather incline to the idea that he 
added the chapel; for the buttress we 
may suppose was originally outside, 
which would lead to a belief that the 
nave had been enlarged. 

In the choir are several very ancient 
gravestones ; on one are the effigies of 
an Abbot, and on another a cross 
composed of two twisted ropes, ending 
in leaves at the top. Below are two 
lines of inscription. The first line we 
thought read, 

‘¢ Filius Thome Filiai.”’ 

Near the Abbey stands the mansion 
of the Crosbie family, who have re- 
sided here since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The celebrated Col. David 
Crosbie, who was so distinguished in 
the war of 1641, mentions, in his 
claims to Government in 1653, that 
the Irish rebels burnt his house at 
Ardfert, which had cost him more 
than a thousand pounds building. 
The inscription of this erection re- 
mains— 

‘¢ Hoc opus inceptum a° d" 1633. 

*¢ Et finitum A° D" 1635. 

** Ubi fides et veritas Deus providebit.”’ 

The present house was modernized 
in 1620, and has been greatly improved 
by its present occupant, Mrs. Crosbie. 
The dining and drawing rooms contain 
a variety of paintings, mostly por- 
traits. The best are—the Earl of 
Darnley, father of the first Countess 
of Glandore ; the Countess of Kerry, 
mother to the wife * of the first Lord 
Branden; Viscount Sackville, father, 
and the Duke of Dorset, uncle, to the 
late Countess of Glandore ; Lord Sack- 
ville’s is by Sir Joshua Reynolds, by 
whom also there is a full-length por- 
trait of Lady Glandore, a very choice 
specimen of this great artist’s abili- 
ties. It is painted with equal strength 
and delicacy, and the colouring is ex- 











* She died before his elevation to the 
Peerage. 
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quisitely beautiful; more fortunate 
than many of Sir Joshua’s, it retains 
all the vividness of nature. The coun- 
tenance possesses singular sweetness 
and animation, and it makes a most 
captivating picture, from the interest- 
ing expression of a face, rather pretty 
than handsome. The difficulty of the 
grotesque head dresses of his day, Sir 
Joshua has surmounted very happily, 
but he has not been altogether so for- 
tunate in the arrangement of the heavy 
and cumbrous drapery, then fashion- 
able. There is also a portrait of the 
Earl, painted by Hamilton of Dublin. 
It has great truth and strength, and 
reminds one strongly of King George 
the Third. 

Near this is a splendid picture of 
the present family, Mrs. Crosbie, her 
two daughters and two sons, painted 
in Italy by an Irish artist, named At- 
kins. Mrs. Crosbie is standing look- 
ing at the young ladies, who are danc- 
ing, and the boys are in the fore- 
ground, playing with a dog. Itis an 
unequal but fascinating picture ; bril- 
liant, though very unfinished in some 
parts. But in the portraits of the 
Miss Crosbies, so much loveliness is 
exhibited, varied by the rather thought- 
ful intellect of one and the arch witch- 
ery of the other, that, in good sooth, 
the hesitating critic is lost in the 
charmed spectator. 

The library is extensive, the works 
well selected, and the books well pre- 
served. There is also a great collec- 
tion of manuscript papers, but in 
complete disarrangement. We spent 
several hours in looking through a 
portion of them, and met a variety of 
very curious and interesting original 
public papers, from 1630 to the Revo- 
lution; autographs of Oliver Crom- 
well, the Duke of Ormond, the Com- 
manders of the Irish rebel army 1644, 
the Earl of Kerry, Lord Broghill, Lord 
Inchiquin, the Lords Justices, the 
original articles on the surrender of 
Kinsale 1649, Sir P. Trant, Colonel 
M‘Gillicuddy, and others. With the 
greatest kindness and liberality, Mrs. 
Crosbie allowed a selection of these 
and every other paper we met with 
relative to Kerry, to be made for my 
friend John James Hickson, esq. of 
Tralee, who purposes shortly to re- 
publish Smyth’s History of Kerry, il- 
lustrated by a collection of original 
papers and information, which he has 
been many years forming, and which, 
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though primarily interesting to the 
inhabitants of this county, will afford 
great historical information, and throw 
much light on the period of the civil 
war. Among those, which, though 
interesting, are not local, I selected 
two for your Magazine. The first has 
not the date of the year. Sir Maurice 
Crosbie was created Lord Branden 
1758; therefore it must have been 
previous to that period. The writer 
evidently was the descendant of a 
Cromwellian. The seal has the head 
of Oliver, very well copied from his 
shilling, and round it is inscribed 
*‘ The Glorious Protector.” 





For William Crosbie,* Esq. att Ard- 
fert, near Tralee. 
My d« sweet William, Aug. 23. 
Nothing but the greatest hurry should 
have prevented my answering your 
letter. I wrote about Mr. FitzMau- 
rice to Bob Hickman, who will cer- 
tainly take care justice shall be done 
him, and should be always proud to 
execute any com’ands of yours: what 
with goeing to fairs and regulating a 
little disorder’d family, have not yet 
seen one soul in town, but hear that 
at the meeting you will have war (God 
send it, and downfall to Primats). Is 
it true black George is created Lord 
Dover, to screen him from just resent- 
ment? The Almighty damn the Scotch 
with Lord Rothes at the head, who 
has been playing the devil in camp. 
Cornet Scott and Dawson in arrest; 
the latter, when told by his Lordship 
he should be broke, replied, ‘‘ if soe, 
he hoped to have the honour of fight- 
ing him.”’ God send the Cornet good 
luck! 

I will not trouble you about my 
entertainment in Kerry, but be assured 
of a heart full sincerely of the highest 
acknowledgments. With best com- 
pliments to St Maurice and family 
from my rib and d* Billy’s ever 
oblidged and most affec* 

J. Burton. 





To the Rt. Honourable Lord Branden. 
My Lord, Kilkenny, July 19, 1765. 
Since I wrote last, I have heard 
nothing from the county Tipperary, 
tho’ a gentleman promised to give me 
some authentic intelligence of that un- 





* Succeeded his father as Lord Branden 
1762, and created Earl of Glandore 1776. 


happy affair which has raised sorrow 
in many families.. The last pacquet 
has brought over somewhat like a 
settled Ministry, but it can hardly be 
thought one of any duration, when 
we consider who are dismissed and 
left out. No provision is made for 
Pitt, Temple, and the Grenvilles. The 
whole weight of Bedford muster in 
the opposition, and indeed it is a 
wonder it did not so happen before, as 
it is hard to submit to his violent tem- 
per. I am assured upon good autho- 
rity, that in a late conversation with 
the K—, he behaved with so much ar- 
rogance, that his M was much 
discomposed, and at length said, “1 
‘am in your hands, will your Grace 
permit me to go to the Queen’s 
palace?’’ 

I wish Pitt’s terms of accommoda- 
tion were to take place, as they pro- 
mise honour and permanency to the 
administration. He proposed that the 
ministry should be formed out of the 
most respectable English families ; 
that the discarded officers should be 
restored ; that there should be a par- 
liamentary condemnation of general 
warrants; and a league formed to 
counterbalance the family compact 
now so much to be dreaded. But it 
seems matters are at present in too 
much confusion to admit the establish- 
ment of such wise measures. Perhaps 
Pitt would not have the head of each 
family employed, but some proper 
person out of it, as he would proba- 
bly prefer Lord Tavistock to his fa- 
ther, because he might be more tracta- 
ble, both from temper, and his con- 
nection by marriage. I never heard of 
Dowdeswell, till he was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If Lord 
Hertford pleases to come home, he 
may be our Viceroy, and Lord Albe- 
marle will succeed him at Paris. If 
Hertford is pleased with his situation, 
then Albemarle will be our governor. 
I believe Lord Kildare has certainly 
resigned. Whether this be a voluntary 
act, or the consequence of Lord Hol- 
land’s disgrace, I will not take upon 
me to pronounce, as people determine 
the point differently. Many are of 
opinion that the Marquis could not 
survive his friend. Perhaps the pac- 
quet of this night may clear up mat- 
ters more fully, tho’ the private letters 
of best authority confirm the promo- 
tion mentioned in the last, with this 
addition, that it is the work of the 
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Duke of Cumberland. If Lord Hert- 
ford visits us, Hume the historian is 
to be his secretary. Pray present my 
best compliments to Lady Branden, 
the young Ladies, Tubrid, &c. &c. &c. 
—I am, my dear Lord, your most af- 
fect* humble serv‘, 
Tos. HEwETsoN. 





Possibly some future visit to the 
Abbey may occasion another commu- 
nication. Meanwhile, I remain, 

Yours, &c. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, St. Servan, France. 
THERE are few subjects in history 
so imperfectly elucidated as the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria, notwithstanding 
the labours of Bayer and De Guignes, 
as well as of Wilford and Gillies. This 
last writer, in his History of Greece 
(from Alexander to Augustus), has so 
far sketched the events of that king- 
dom, as to make a more extended ac- 
count desirable. M. de Marlés, in his 
recent Histoire de l’ Inde, has treated 
them more at length; and I offer a 
translation of that part of his work, in 
the hope that it may produce inquiry 
and discussion among your readers. 
The extract is from vol. 111. p. 303- 
312, or Historical Chapter 11. 


. 


While Arsaces* was labouring to 
confirm his usurped dominion, Bac- 
tria, which had long since revolted 
“ against its Sovereigns, and be- 
955, come independent under the 

* new chief of its choice, threat- 
ened the northern provinces of India 
with invasion; but a dispute having 
arisen between Arsaces and King The- 
odotus, Jonat was delivered from all 
uneasiness onthat head. His succes- 
sors were less fortunate. Theodotus 
II. having assured himself as to Par- 
thia by a treaty of alliance, turned his 
arms towards India, and made some 
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conquests, by which he extended his 
territories. Shortly after, he was de- 
throned by Euthydemus, who . 

. 7 . 240. 
continued the war on the banks 
of the Sind, until being attacked in 
his turn by Antiochus the Great, he 
was on the point of losing his posses- 
sions. Being reduced to implore the 
clemency of the conqueror, he sent his 
son Demetrius to him; and the king 
of Syria, according to Polybius, was 
so charmed with the fine personal ap- 
pearance of the Prince that he not only 
granted advantageous conditions to 
Euthydemus, but gave his daughter in 
marriage to Demetrius. 

After having settled the affairs of 
Bactria, Antiochus prepared to enter 
India with his victorious army. 204 
He had already passed the chain 4 
of the Paropamisian mountains, when 
Sophagasenus, (who then reigned at 
Canoge, or at least over the provinces 
of Upper Hindostan), hastened to de- 
mand peace, on condition of paying a 
tribute of elephants.{ Antiochus dic- 
tated the conditions, and returned im- 
mediately after into Syria. Demetrius 
had succeeded his father Euthydemus, 
and every thing seemed to promise 
him a happy and tranquil reign ; but 
scarcely had ten years elapsed since 
the departure of Antiochus, when he 
was obliged to partition his kingdom 
with Menander, the enterprising Greek 
Prince who reigned in Pattala.§ It 
seems that by this division the Indian 
provinces fell to the lot of Demetrius. 
It is probable that after the death of 
Menander, he possessed himself of the 
whole of the territory which unites 
Pattala to Bactria. Ptolemy mentions 
a town called Euthydemia, situated 
between the Hydaspes and the Sind, 
but nearer the latter, and built by De- 
metrius in honour of his father. After 
a stormy, but not undistinguished ca- 
reer, the Prince ended his days in exile 
and misery.|| At the age of nearly 





* The first King of Parthia. C. 


tT King of India. C. 


t So Polybius, Sophagasenus, of whom none of the Sanscrit books speak, was probably 


one of the descendants of Jona. 


Feristha says, that this Prince and his posterity reigned 


ninety years, but does not name any of his successors. 
§ He traversed India with an army, invaded Bactria, and established a connection be- 


tween the two colonies. 


the Bactrian kings. C. 


His name creates some confusion, as he is often reckoned among 


ll It is asserted that he had carried his arms beyond the Ganges. Therefore Justin al- 


ways styles him King of India. 


Nevertheless, this kingdom of India probably included no 


more than the provinces through which the Sind passes, extending along a line of four hun- 
dred leagues, but far from heing the whole of India, as Justin supposes. 
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eighty years, he might have hoped to 
close his days in tranquillity, but the 
chill of age had not extinguished am- 

,- bition in his breast. He sought 
175. to recover the kingdom of his 
father, and lost that which fortune 
had given him in exchange. Eucra- 
tides, King of Bactria, joined in a 
league against him with Mithridates, 
King of Parthia, and the too powerless 
Demetrius fell under the united efforts 
of these two Princes, who shared his 
territories between them. Mithridates 
had the country situated between the 
Hydaspes and the Sind; Eucratides 
took the rest, and in the excitement of 
prosperity assumed the pompous title 
of The Great King.* 

This was the most brilliant period 
of the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 
160 Eucratides having repulsed the 

* Scythians, who had long in- 
sulted his frontiers, devoted his whole 
application to the home administration 
of his dominions. He was respected 
by his neighbours ; he wished his peo- 
ple to be happy and prosperous ; he 
erected public buildings, and encou- 
raged commerce : a town which Strabo 
calls Eucratidia, eclipsed the ancient 
Bactra. But at length, broken with 
age and infirmities, he transferred the 
burden of government to a son of the 
same name. His son envied him the 
little breath that remained; and this 
monster, in his impatience to reign, 
imbued his guilty hands in the blood 
of the venerable old king. 

But Heaven did not permit this 
crime to remain unpunished. After 

- about twelve years of misfor- 
145 eae 

tunes, the assassin was hurled 
from his throne, and the kingdom of 
Bactria ceased to exist. Mithridates 
did not lose this favourable opportu- 
nity of extending his territory and his 
power; as he did not entertain to- 
wards the son those friendly feelings 
which had so long attached him to 
the father, he stripped him of all the 
Indian provinces, which he transmitted 
with Parthia to his descendants ; 
in whose possession they remained 
till the period when the Artacide, be- 
ing conquered and proscribed, were 
supplanted by the Sassanides, about 
three centuries after. 

The parricide Eucratides had not 
only Mithridates to contend with ; for 





* Basiarevs weyados. (Perhaps Maha Ra- 
jah, which is the Hindu expression, C.) 
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barbarian hordes, issuing from 130 

Caucasus and the banks of the - 
Oxus, invaded the Bactrian provinces. 
He perished miserably, after a lost 
battle, while attempting to rally the 
fugitives. Among the Scythian tribes 
that then inundated the west and 
south of Asia, Strabo particularly 
mentions the Pasians, the Tochari, 
and the Sace. These Pasians, whom 
the Persians called Aksais, (inhabi- 
tants of the banks of the Oxus), came 
from the country lying between that 
river and the Jaxartes; the Tochari, 
who have given their name to the mo- 
dern Tocharestan, were neighbours to 
the first ; the Sace formed a powerful 
and numerous people beyond the Jax- 
artes ; the ancient Persians called them 
Oriental Scythians. This migration 
of Scythian or Tartar tribes about that 
period is fully confirmed by the Chi- 
nese annals, which describe them as 
issuing from the provinces bordering 
on the western frontier of China, 
about the year 126 B. c. 

Father Du Halde, and other writers, 
consider this migration of Tartars 
from east to west to have been caused 
by the victories obtained over them by 
the emperor Vou-Ti, who reigned 
over China at the close of the second 
century before Christ. These victories, 
in urging them toward the west and 
south, forced them to fall back on the 
neighbouring tribes, who, being obliged 
to give place, pushed onwards the 
more distant ones in their turn. Vou- 
Ti came, it is said, as far as the Ganges 
in pursuit of them, and overran Ben- 
gal; but he took no measures to pre- 
serve his conquests, and this momen- 
tary invasion scarcely left any traces. 

Phraates, son and successor of Mith- 
ridates, had demanded succours from 
the Tartars, to resist the attacks of 
Antiochus Sidetes, King of Syria. The 
Tartars replied with eagerness to this 
imprudent invitation; but the Par- 
thians having secretly conspired against 
the Syrians, their conquerors, who, 
being dispersed in winter quarters 
throughout the towns, could not assist 
each other, massacred them all in a 
day. The assistance of the Parthians 
was thus rendered useless, and 100 
Phraates dismissed them with- ‘ 
out payment, as if he owed them no- 
thing for services not received; the 
irritated Tartars ravaged his dominions. 
He then had recourse to such of the 
Greeks as had survived the disaster of 
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Bactria, and! whom he kept prisoners 
in his states:. They appeared to ac- 
cept with joy the invitation to assist 
in delivering the country; but the re- 
collection of the persecutions they 
had experiericed was fresh in their 
hearts; and no sooner were they 
armed, and found themselves assem- 
bled, than, instead of marching against 
the Scythians, they took the road to 
their own land, leaving dreadful 
marks of their passage everywhere.* 
The Scythisms, whom Justin calls 
Thogarians, were rendered more au- 
dacious by this; event. Phraates vainly 
endeavoured to oppose their progress, 
and died in the midst of the de- 
80. vastation of his country. Arta- 
banus, his uncle and successor, was 
killed in battle. So many disasters 
induced Pacorus, the new Sovereign, 
to implore the aid of the Romans, 
whose arms were beginning to pene- 
trate into Asia. Sylla was then in 
Cappadocia; he received an embassy 
from Pacorus, and while he promised 
assistance, meditated the conquest of 
his dominions. The long and cruel 
war which soon broke out between 
the Romans and the Parthians, toge- 
ther with the forced consent of the 
Indians to the occupation of Indo- 
Scythia by the Tartars, gave India 
time to breathe, and the people ap- 
plied themselves eagerly to commerce, 
which was never more flourishing 
than at this period. 


Such is the portion which M. de 
Marlés has devoted of his History of 
India to Bactrian matters. Thie fol- 
lowing extracts from Justin will show 
that nearly all the particulars of this 
Greek kingdom are gathered from his 
epitome. The loss of the larger work 
of Trogus Pompeius is chiefly to be 
lamented on account of these chap- 
ters. For the history of Greece and 
Rome we can refer to better authori- 
ties, but the oriental monarchies have 
no other chronicler whatever. 

B.12,c. 5. In Bactriana and Sog- 
diana, Alexander built twelve cities ; 
such of the soldiery as had shewn 
themselves mutinous being distributed 
among them. 





* But they seem rather to have been Sy- 
rian than Bactrian Greeks, fronp Justin, b. 
42,¢.1. C, 
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B. 13, c. 4. (After the death of 
Alexander), in nether Bactria and the 
Indian territories, the former gover- 
nors were retained. Taxiles had the 
country between the Hydaspes and 
the Indus ; Pithon, son of Agevor, was 
sent to the colonies founded in India. 
. .. Amynthas obtained the Bactrians, 
Scytheus the Sogdians, Nicanor the 
Parthians. 

B. 36, c. 1. Demetrius (brother of 
Antiochus Epiphanes), with the as- 
sistance of the Persians, Elymzans, 
and Bactrians, defeated the Parthians 
in several battles. 

B. 41, c. 4. At the same time (as 
the revolt of the Parthians from the 
Seleucid), Theodotus, who was set 
over a thousand cities of Bactria, re- 
volted, and caused himself to be called 
King ; which example all the nations 
of the east followed, and threw off the 
Macedonian yoke. . .. Arsaces (of 
Parthia) raised a great army, through 
fear of Seleucus (Callinicus), and The- 
odotus King of the Bactrians. But 
being soon delivered from his appre- 
hensions by the death of Theodotus, 
he made a truce and an alliance with 
his son of the same name. 

Ibid. c. 6. Contemporary with 
Mithridates of Parthia was Eucratides 
of Bactria, both of them renowned. 
But the-more prosperous fortune of the 
Parthians carried them to the highest 
point of superiority under this King ; 
while the Bactrians, harassed by va- 
rious wars, lost not only their domi- 
nion, but even their liberty ; for after 
exhausting themselves in contests with 
the Sogdians, Drangians, and Indians, 
they fell an easy prey to the weaker 
Parthians. Yet Eucratides distin- 
guished himself in warfare; for when 
reduced, and besieged by Demetrius 
King of India, he defeated a force of 
sixty thousand enemies with 300 sol- 
diers, in continual sallies. Being at 
large after a siege of five months, he 
brought India into subjection; at his 
return from whence he was murdered 
on his way by a son, whom he had as- 
sociated with himself in the kingdom ; 
and who, without concealing this act 
of parricide, after he had slain him, 
not as a father, but as an enemy, 
drove his chariot through his parent’s 
blood, and ordered the body to be cast 
aside unburied. 


Yours, &c. CyDWELI. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCH OF 
Stow, co. LincoLn. 


Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, Jan. 14. 

THIS building is a fine specimen of 
the admixture of Saxon and Norman 
architecture; and there are reasons 
for believing that it was commenced 
by the former people, and finished by 
their conquerors. The Saxon churches 
were generally in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, and divided into nave and 
chancel by a wall pierced with a cir- 
cular arch for a medium of communi- 
cation between them.* The outer 
walls were of great thickness, with 
no external buttresses; while in the 
Norman period, buttresses were intro- 
duced; but they were broad, flat, and 
without ornament, which exactly an- 
swers the description of those that are 
found to support some of the walls of 
Stow Church. The edifice is in the 
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migius ;{ but it should ré.ther appear 
that he merely finished wh.at his Saxon 
predecessor Eadnoth had le ft undone.§ 

About the year 970 tran septs came 
into general use, with a cei itral tower 
for the bells. The tower of this 
church, however, is of much later 
date, though it occupies the same si- 
tuation, at the intersection of the nave, 
chancel, and transept; but it is evi- 
dent that at the erection of Stow 
church no tower was contemplated, 
because the original circular «arches 
were too slight, and were svibse- 
quently found incompetent to bear the 
superincumbent weight of such a 
structure. Hence four pointed archies, 
supported on polygonal columns, of a 
later age and style, were run up to 
confer the requisite additional strengt:h. 
The tower and west window are p}:0- 
bably coeval; and may be attribut:ed 
to the latter end of the third period, 





form of a cross, in imitation of the 
Church of the Apostles, built by Con- 
stantine at Constantinople. Bishop 
Gibsont hazards an opinion that the 
building was wholly re-edified by Re- 


according to Miller’s nomenclature ; 
i.e. about the conclusion of Edward 
the First’s reign, or perhaps some- 
what later.|| 

The tower is not lofty, though it 





* It is said that these sacred edifices originally acquired this oblong form in imitation of 
a ship, because the first preachers of the Gospel were fishermen; and the name which a 
part of the Church still retains is adduced as an authority fur this conjecture. Thus vaus, 
navis, is a ship, and yaos, femplum, is a church ; from whence the body of our churches 
was probably denominated the nave. 

t Camb. col. 479. 

t The Abbey in Stow Park, which had been founded by Eadnoth as a church for secular 
priests, was re~edified by the liberal activity of Remigius, and converted into an establish- 
ment for Benedictine monks ; but his successor in the see of Lincoln, Robert Bloet, con- 
verted it into an episcopal palace, and built or restored the monastery of Eynsham near Ox- 
ford, for the reception of the canons of Stow. 

§ At the compilation of Domesday, Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, had considerable es- 
tates belonging to the see in Stow and its extensive soke, comprising the villages and ham- 
lets of Willingham, Covenby, Norton, Glentham, Owmby, Upton, Kexby, Normanby, and 
Brampton. St. Mary of Stow held the manor of Brampton, and had property in Knaith 
and Owmby, to which many privileges and immunities were attached. Stow church is 
mentioned in that record as being attended in its offices by the ministration of a priest; and 
in the parish were three smiths’ forges. Earl Alan had half a carucate in Stow, sufficient 
for the employment of two sokemen and half a plough. Ibert de Laci had the same qnan- 
tity, in land and soke of the manor of Dunham. Uf held four tofts under Gilbert de Gand 
with sac and soc, soke of the manor of Scampton. Gozelin the son of Lambert held one 
carucate here, soke of the manor of Willingham. Eddiva had three mansions with sac and 
soc, which were transferred to Ralph de Mortimer; she built and founded a nunnery at 
Stow, which, at the alienation of her property, was probably dissolved, as we hear no more 
of it after that event. 

|| Previously to this period, Stow had become a considerable town. It was originally 
built by the Romans, and had four principal streets facing the cardinal points of the com- 
pass; and it is thought by Bishop Gibson and others, that this was the seat of the primi- 
tive bishopric of Sidnacester, founded by Egfrid, King of Northumberland, A.D. 678, and 
transferred to Lincoln immediately after the Norman conquest. In the year 1176, Stow 
suffered a conflagration, which destroyed considerable property ; and William de Marton, 
the Sheriff of Lincolnshire, accounted with the King for twenty marks, and two marks of 
argentum blancum, and seven pennyweights of gold, found at the burning of Stow. (Mag. 
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forms a good object in a distant view. 
The dead wall below the bell windows 
is relieved by two string courses, and 
a third is repeated above them. The 
windows are pointed, and have three 
lights ; and the battlement is further 
enriched by four crocketed pinnacles 
zt the angles, while the centres are 
furnished with four stone figures, 
which appear to have been intended to 
represent the component parts of that 
cherubic emblem of the deity, so mi- 
nutely described by the prophet Eze- 
kiel, and the evangelist St. John.* 

This church contains some beautiful 
specimens of Saxon architecture ; al- 
though in its present degraded, dirty, 
and dilapidated state, they do not 
strike the observer with all that 
power of sublimity, which, at the pe- 
riod of their execution, would confer 
on the edifice such a distinctive cha- 
racter as might display and perpetuate 
the peculiar taste of its founder, Ead- 
noth, Bishop of Sidnacester. The most 
obvious of these ornaments, at present 
visible, are in the west doorway, and 
the decorations of the chancel. The 
door consists of four retiring circular 
arches, richly adorned with chevron 
mouldings in the best style of the 
Saxon period, and springing from co- 
lumns with sculptured shafts and ca- 
pitals, which latter are, however, mi- 
serably dilapidated. It is accessible 
by seven broad steps, most of them 
broken in pieces, though their exis- 
tence proclaims this to have been ori- 
ginally the principal entrance. On the 
north side of the door is a niche or 
recess with an octofoil head, inclosed 
within an ogee; and above the door 
is the spacious window already men- 
tioned, which consists of four lights 
and a transom. 

On the south side of the nave are 
three small plain circular-headed win- 
dows, and a wooden porch covered 
with lead; a specimen of the bad 
taste or parsimonious feeling of mo- 
dern times, which obscures and de- 
grades some of the richest work of 
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our Saxon forefathers. The west side 
of the south transept exhibits a very 
diminutive loophole window with a 
semicircular head, an evident speci- 
men of Saxon manufacture; and at 
the end of the transept is a two-light 
window pointed, with a perfect qua- 
trefoil in the recess, and a loophole 
window with semicircular dripstone, 
and returns ornamented. The east 
side of the same transept is lighted by 
a window of two bays, with a quatre- 
foil in the recess. 

The two sides of the chancel have 
each three windows of a single light, 
with semicircular heads, decorated 
profusely with chevrons, and flanked 
by cylinders ; and the east end has a 
window of three lights, acute pointed, 
with three noble quatrefoils for tracery. 
In this church there are no side aisles; 
and the buttresses, where any are 
found between the windows, are plain 
and flat, and project but a very small 
distance from the massive walls. 

The north facade differs little from 
the south. The sides of the transept 
have each an acute pointed window of 
two lights, with surmounting quatre- 
foil, and the end is distinguished by a 
very narrow window with a square 
head. In the nave is a porch built of 
brick, which, like its opposite neigh- 
bour, enviously hides and obscures a 
fine circular arch with zigzag mould- 
ings. This style of decoration is re- 
peated in every part of the church. 
The Saxons used it profusely, as the 
most effective of all the enrichments 
with which they were acquainted ; 
and it was doubtless suggested to 
them, in common with the trellis or- 
nament, by the simple wattling of 
their primitive wicker churches. We 
have here two plain semicircular- 
headed windows, with a date (1724) 
over one of them, which applies pro- 
bably to the latest repairs done to the 
edifice. 

A minute description of the interior 
of this Church, I shall reserve for ano- 
ther number. Geo. OLIVER. 





Rot. 2 Hen. IL.) Shortly afterwards, Richard Brito, Archdeacon of Coventry, and Robert 
de Hardre, accounted to the King for 151. 18s. for the fairs of Stow; and 30s. 4d. for 
lands held by knights of the province of Stow, belonging to the see of Lincoln, which 


were then in the king’s hands. 
* Ezek. i. 5-11, Rev. iv. 7, 8. 


A local tradition was repeated to me when I examined 


the Church, that two of these figures had a reference to the swineherd of Stow and his 
dog ; a personage who is said to have contributed a measure of silver pennies towards the 


construction of Lincoln Cathedral. 
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Ampton, Suffolk, 

April 12. 

THE ready admission which you 
afforded to my former communications 
induces me to solicit your insertion of 
the following brief particulars respect- 
ing the ancient and highly respectable 
family of Coket, who were very early 
seated in this parish. 

The first of whom I find any ac- 
count, is John Coket, who married 
Alice, relict of James de Wrotham of 
Gatesthorp in the county of Norfolk, 
and inherited in her right the lord- 
ship of West-Hall,* or Wrotham’s 
manor in that parish. James de 
Wrotham died about 1366. 

A grant of lands was made by Wal- 
ter, son and heir of William Skot of 
Ampton, to John Coket of the same 
place, and Walter Coket of the ad- 
joining parish of Ingham, 8 Hen. V. 
and the following year Henry Colray 
or Corray made a similar grant to the 
same persons. 

In the time of Edward IV. John 
Coket of Ampton, esq. purchased 
extensively in the county of Nor- 
folk, as the lordship of East-Hall, 
in Great Pagrave, and Dunham Parva, 
in Launditch hundred ; the latter he 
bought of Margaret, sister of Sir Ro- 
bert Corbet, in the twelfth of that 
King; he also held the advowson, 
and presented in the eighteenth of the 
same reign. The manors of Appleton 
and Bukenham in West Newton were 
also the same year conveyed to him 
by fine from John Copledike and 
Margaret his wife, consisting of 
twenty messuages, one thousand acres 
of land, one hundred of meadow, two 
hundred of pasture, one hundred of 
wood, one thousand of furze and 
heath, and six pounds per annum 
rent, in Appleton, Newton, Sandring- 
ham, Flitcham, &c. He also held a 
manor in Necton, which took its 
name from him, and was probably a 


Mr. UrBan, 





* In the custom roll of this manor the 
following singular usage is entered: that 
every tenant who marries out of the homage, 
is obliged to pay to the lord, a bed, bolster, 
sheet, and pillow; this was constantly ob- 
served, and there are several entries in the 
rolls of such payments, but in Rich. II.’s 
time the bed was omitted, by the lord’s 
kindness, but the rest were paid in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, or a composition for 
them.—Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. 1. p. 253. 


Genr. Mac. May, 1831. 
pe 
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part of Sparham Hall manor, in that 
parish, as they were both held by the 
same lord. 

He obtained a licence from the 
Crown to found a perpetual chantry 
of one priest to celebrate every day at 
the altar of the blessed Virgin, in a 
chapel annexed to the parish church 
of Ampton for the good estate of the 
King, and Elizabeth his Queen, Ed- 
ward Prince of Wales, and Richard 
Duke of York, Earl Marshal, and of 
John Coket and Alice his wife and 
their heirs, and for their souls after 
their decease, and for the souls of 
their parents, benefactors, and of the 
faithful departed ; the said chantry to 
be called John Coket’s Chantry, and 
he endowed it with lands of the an- 
nual value of ten marks, and gave the 
officiating priest a dwelling house op- 
posite the church of Ampton, with a 
garden adjoining. The Royal licence 
bears date the 12th of March, in the 
eighteenth of King Edward IV. 

He married Alice, daughter and 
heiress of Richard le Bole, and Mar- 
garet his wife, from whom he inhe- 
rited the patrimonial estate of the le 
Boles in this parish, on which their 
ancestors had resided since the time 
of Edward the First. By her he had 
issue an only son and heir, John, and 
two daughters, Agnes, who married 
John Abthorpe, and Alice, who mar- 
ried Hamon Claxton, Sheriff of Nor- 
wich in 1476, and in 1485 Mayor of 
that city. 

John Coket, esq. died about the se- 
cond of Richard the Third, leaving 
John, his son and heir, who married 
and had issue two sons, John, of 
whom hereafter, and Thomas, who 
inherited the lordship of Dunham 
Parva, and presented to that rectory 
in 1511, but sold the said manor and 
advowson soon after. He also pos- 
sessed the property of Walter Coket, 
late of Ingham above mentioned, and 
in the ninth of Henry VII. resided 
there. John his father died about the 
tenth of that King. 

John Coket, esq. his eldest son suc- 
ceeded, and inherited all the forego- 
ing estates, with the above excep- 
tions ; he married Margaret, second 
daughter and coheir of Sir Richard 
Walden of Erith, in Kent, and..... 
his wife, daughter of Sir Richard 
Whethall of Calais, by whom he had 
Edward Coket, esq. who married 
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Anne, daughter and coheir of Tho- 
mas Froximere of Wych, in Wor- 
cestershire, esq. and had issue An- 
thony Coket, esq. eldest son and heir, 
and Thomas, who purchased the ma- 
nor of Brunsthorp in Norfolk, in or 
about 1570, where he resided. Fora 
pedigree of whose descent see Blom. 
Nor. vol. vii. p. 6. 

Their property in Ampton, it ap- 
pears, was alienated in the early part 
of Henry VIII.’s reign, for in the 
twelfth of that King Sir Thos. Wynd- 
ham, knt. and Dame Elizabeth his 
wife, grant a lease for forty years 
of this manor, to Alys Wentworthe of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and John Croft 
of the county of Suffolk, gent. which 
lease was soon after transferred to 
Edward Coket, esq. and by deed dated 
June 29, in the thirty-fourth of the 
same King, Anthony Coket his son, 
resigns all claims by virtue of the said 
lease, to Sir Thomas Darcy, knt. then 
owner. Edward Coket died in or 
about 1543, and soon after Anthony 
Coket sold his estates in Appleton 
ani West-Newton, and removed to 
South Myms in Hertfordshire. 

In the chancel of the Church of Ick- 
worth in this county, is a black mar- 
ble slab, with the arms of Hervey, 
impaling Coket, and this inscription : 

**In memory of William Harve’ born in 
1464, died 1538, and of Joan his wife, 
daughter of John Cocket of Ampton in 
Suffolk, both buried in St. Mary’s Church 
at St. Edmund’s Bury.” 


William Hervey was eldest son and 
heir of Thomas Hervey of Ickworth, 
and Jane his wife, sole daughter and 
heiress of Henry Drury, late of the 
same parish, esq. and by the above 
Joan Coket had issue John eldest son 
and heir, whose lineal descendants 
were created Baron Hervey of Ick- 
worth by Queen Anne, Earl of Bris- 
tol by George I. and advanced to the 
more honourable title of Marquis of 
Bristol, and Earl Jermyn of Hornings- 
heath in 1826. Sir Nicholas Hervey, 
second son of the above Wm. and 
Joan, was of the privy chamber to 
King Henry VIII.; his descendants 
also became ennobled in the eigh- 
teenth of King James I. by the title of 
Baron of Ross, in the county of Wex- 
ford in Ireland, afterwards, 3CharlesI. 
created Lord Hervey of Kidbrook in 
England. 

In an old register belonging to the 


parish of Attleburgh in Norfolk, the 
following entry is inserted, as given 
by Blomefield the county historian ; 

“Upon old John Dowe, an unprofitable 
townsman of great estate in land, and yet 
not worth a mortuary at his death in goods. 
** John Dowe, an ancient townsman, was 

buried in divers years past before, 
And lyeth buried within the Church south 
door. 
De quo hoc verum epitaphium haberi posset. 
Here lyeth the Dowe who ne’er in life did 
good, [stood, 
Nor would have done, tho’ longer he had 
A wife he had, both beautifull and wise, 
But he ne’re would such goodness exercise, 
Death was his friend, to bring him to his 
grave, 
For he in life commendam none could have.” 

‘©Mr. John Hare, Richmond Herald, 
says, that this John Dowe married Anne, 
daughter of Thos. Coket, sister to his great 
grandfather Froximere Coket, of Bruns- 
thorp, esq. She outlived him, and was very 
charitable to the poor, and a benefactress 
to the Church of Attleburgh, where she 
was buried in 1626, and her husband in 
1620.” 

Other female members of this fa- 
mily formed alliances with the houses 
of Yelverton, Bedingfield, Briggs, 
Butts, &c. all families of great anti- 
quity and the first respectability, with 
the exception of poor old John Dowe, 
who, had he bequeathed a handsome 
mortuary at his death, would most 
likely have escaped the above severe 
censure on his character, however pe- 
nurious his former life might have 
been. 

Coket bare, Party per bend Argent 
and Sable, three fleur-de-lis in bend 
Counterchanged. AF. 


Mr. Ursan, May 9. 


SHOULD the annexed Letter, ad- 
dressed by Mr. George Vertue to Mr. 
Charles Christian, relative to the por- 
traits of Milton, not have been print- 
ed, perhaps you may think it worthy 
to be admitted into your Magazine. 
It is copied from a transcript in Dr, 
Birch’s hand-writing, in MS. Add. 
Brit. Mus. No. *5017, f. 71. This 
Letter, together with five other origi- 
nal ones, addressed to Milton, viz. ; 
two written in Greek from Diodati, 
one in Latin from Petrus Heimba- 
chius, one in Latin from Leo Ashema, 
and one in Italian from Carolo Dati, 
are stated to have been taken out of a 
copy of Newton’s edition of Milton, 
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in the library of printed books. The 
two first once belonged to Toland, but 
he has not noticed them in his Life of 
Milton. The fourth relates to a pro- 
posed Dutch translation of Milton’s 
work on Divorce, and the author’s 
answer will be found printed among 
his Epistole Familiares, Opp. vol. ii. 
p- 578, ed. 4to, 1753. All are, in my 
poor opinion, worth publishing, yet 
they seem to have been strangely neg- 
lected by the poet’s biographers and 
editors. M. 





Mr. CurisTIAn, 

Pray inform my Lord Harley, that 
I have on Thursday last seen the 
daughter of Milton, the poet. I car- 
ried with me two or three different 
prints of Milton’s picture, which she 
immediately knew to be like her fa- 
ther, and told me her mother-in-law, 
living in Cheshire, had two pictures of 
him, one when he was a school-boy, 
and the other when above twenty. 
She knew of no other picture of him, 
because she was several years in Ire- 
land before and after his death. She 
was the youngest of Milton’s daugh- 
ters by his first wife, and was taught 
to read to her father several lan- 
guages. 

Mr. Addison was desirous to see 
her once, and desired she would bring 
with her testimonials of her being 
Milton’s daughter. But as soon as 
she came into the room, he told her 
she needed none, her face having 
much of the likeness of the pictures 
he had seen of him. 

For my part, I find the features of 
her face very much like the prints. I 
showed her the painting I have to en- 
grave, which she believes not to be 
her father’s picture, it being of a 
brown complexion and black hair, 
and curled locks. On the contrary, 
he was of a fair complexion, a little 
red in his cheeks, and light brown 
lank hair. 

I desire you would acquaint Mr. 
Prior I was so unfortunate to wait on 
him on Thursday morning last, just 
after he was gone out of town. It 
was [with] this intent, to inquire of 
him if he remembers a picture of 
Milton in the late Lord Dorset’s col- 
lection, as I am told this was; or if 
he can inform me how I shall inquire 
or know the truth of this affair, I 
should be much oblig’d to him, being 
very willing to have all certainty on 
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that account, before I begin to en- 
grave the plate, that it may be the 
more satisfactory to the public as well 
as myself. The sooner you commu- 
nicate this the better, because I want 
to resolve, which I can’t do till I have 
an answer; which will much oblige 
Your friend to command, 
Geo. VERTUE. 
Saturday, Aug. 12, 1721.” 
oo 
Hotham, near Market 
Weighton, May 7. 

IN that elegant and interesting 
work, Archdeacon Coxe’s Life of Ben- 
jamin Stillingfleet, I have recently 
noticed two (in my humble opinion, 
incorrect) statements, which appear 
to me to be of some little moment, as 
they affect a character, of whom, in 
the estimate of Archbishop Tillotson, 
“ecclesia nostra gloriatur.”’ It is 
not intended to impute any shadow 
of blame to the late worthy Archdea- 
con. He could write only as the do- 
cuments before him guided his hand. 
I presume to do nothing more, when 
I beg leave to diifer from these asser- 
tions :—that Bishop Stillingfleet was 
not reconciled to his eldest son before 
his death; and that he did not re- 
member him in his will. 

Over the conduct of this son, in 
the earlier part of his life, it will be 
no disadvantage to draw a veil. From 
a note in Archdeacon Coxe’s work 
(vol. i. p. 3), it clearly appears that 
Bishop Stillingfleet had advanced to 
him upwards of one thousand pounds 
beyond what he might be entitled to 
under his mother’s marriage settle- 
ment; no inconsiderable sum, when 
the very different value of money in 
the reign of King William the Third 
is considered, and when it is taken 
into the account, that the Bishop’s 
riches were intellectual, rather than 
pecuniary; that he voluntarily dis- 
charged a brother’s debts, as well as 
extended assistance to different rela- 
tives; and, that he had to provide for 
other children, who were the comfort 
and support of his declining years. 
Dr. Edward Stillingfleet himself in a 
penitent letter to his father, now be- 
fore me, after acknowledging an act 
of “‘ unexpected ”’ paternal kindness, 
freely admits that ‘‘none but so in- 
dulgent a parent could, after so many 
high provocations, have had compas- 
sion on a son who, by his own faults,. 
hath rendered himself miserable.” 


Mr. UrsBan, 
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In fact, a very pleasing change 
seems to have taken place in Dr. Ed- 
ward Stillingfleet’s sentiments and 
conduct, between the years 1695 and 
1698. This circumstance, and the 
penitence of his eldest son, were not 
overlooked by the Bishop of Worces- 
ter. That any formal reconciliation 
took place, I am unable to assert. 
That a virtual one took place in the 
Bishop’s own mind, there can be no 
doubt, from the two circumstances, of 
his presenting this son, a little time 
before his own death, to the living of 
Newington Butts; and from his re- 
membering him in his will. And, 
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surely, it were no discredit to the 
good Bishop, if he did not prefer his 
son, till he had some evidence that he 
might be a proper person for the cle- 
rical profession; or, if he regarded 
the patronage of the Church as a 
trust for other purposes than a system 
of ‘‘ Nepotism.”’ 

It has been already observed that 
Bishop Stillingfleet remembered his 
eldest son in his will; he did so, to 
the amount of what he considered 
might be one half of his residuary 
property. 

Epw. Wo. STILLINGFLEET. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, April 30. 

AMONGST the numerous coins of 
the ancient and opulent city of Cyrene, 
antiquaries now class those bearing a 
head with turreted crown, and the 
letters EYA and BA. The appropria- 
tion of these coins has indeed been 
the subject of much disputation, some 
having given them to Eva in Arcadia, 
and some to Cyrene, but they are now 
generally assigned to the latter; it is 
impossible, however, for any one to 
be satisfied with this arrangement, for 
which in my opinion there seems to 
be but a slight foundation; and I 
think I can adduce evidence of a more 
decisive character to show that these 
coins do not belong to either of the 
cities I have mentioned, but to Eva- 
goras King of Cyprus, a prince well 
known and highly distinguished in 
the annals of history, and who ruled 
for many years over a rich and fertile 
island. 

The coins we are now considering 
bear no resemblance to those hitherto 
attributed to Evagoras, but these lat- 
ter are by Sestini and other celebrated 
writers considered as dubious, and my 
principal evidence will be deduced 
from two coins given by Eckhel Num. 
Vet. Anec. Vienne, 1775. The first, 
an unique coin of Nicocles, the son of 
Evagoras, in the museum of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; and the second 
given to Cyrene in the same collection; 
and | think that, from a comparison of 
these two coins with those under con- 
sideration, it will clearly appear that 
they all belong to Cyprus, and to the 
Kings I have mentioned, 


1. Head with crown ornamented 
with small turrets BA. Rev. Apollo 
naked, sitting with arrow in: right 
hand and bow in left, a small wreath 
at his feet, NIKOKAEOYS ITIA®ION— 
AR. 1. Eckhel Num. Vet. Anec. Tab. 
14, No. 3. 

2. Female head with turreted crown 
BA. Rev. Laureled head of Apollo 
with bow behind, N<.—AR. 3. Eckhel 
Num. Vet. Anec. Tab. 16. No. 5. 

3. Female head with turreted crown 
BA. Rev. Head of Minerva, with 
laurel branch on helmet, EYA AR. 2. 
Pellerin Med. de Peuples, &c.‘Tome 1, 
Pl. xxi. No. 7, and Dumersan Med. de 
M. Allier De Heauteroche, p. 121, 
Paris, 1829. 

4. Female head with turreted crown. 
Rev. Head of Minerva with laurel on 
helmet EYA. A/. 5. Eckhel Num. Vet. 
Anec. Tab. 16, No. 3. 

5. Female head with turreted crown 
EYA. Rev. Eagle on the back of a 
lion, a large star over-——A/ 2. Eckhel 
Num. Vet. Anec. Tab. 16, No. 4. 

6. Head of Apollo BA. Rev. Tur- 
reted head, monogram, AR. 2. Dumer- 
san Med. de M. Allier, p. 121. 

7. Head with two fillets BA. Rev. 
Turreted head K. AR. 3. Dumersan, 
p. 122. 

Between all these coins it must be 
admitted that a very close connexion 
appears to exist. No. 2, both from 
its type and the monogram NK appears 
to belong to Nicocles as well as No. 1, 
and all the subsequent ones bear so 
strong a resemblance to it, that there 
can, I think, be little doubt they belong 
to Evagoras, most of them bearing 
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the letters EYA, and also the letters 
BA for BASIAEQS. No. 7, bears on 
the reverse the letter K. perhaps the 
initial of KYTIPIQN, or KYTIIPION, the 
omicron being often used on coins in 
place of omega, even after the intro- 
duction of that letter. Similar coins 
are found, which in place of EYA bear 
the letters NI and IIN, both which I 
think also belong to Nicocles, the lat- 
ter legend being the initials of TA®ION 
NIKOKAEOYS, words which actually 
occur on the large coin given of him. 
Eckhel indeed notices from Neumann 
another, which in place of BA reads 
BIA, and Goltz another, which bears 
BABIK;; butthese legends were perhaps 
copied from defaced or ill struck coins, 
and even admitting that the letters 
BA did not denote BASIAEQS, I think 
there is sufficient evidence to show 
that these coins belong to Nicocles 
and Evagoras. 

Sestini, Lettere, Tomo 4, Tab. vi. 
Fig. 22, has published a coin bearing 
on the reverse the Silphium, and the 
letters EY, and which there can be no 
doubt belongs to Cyrene, and he takes 
these two letters for the initials of a 
magistrate’s name, as he says is to be 
observed on many other coins of Cy- 
rene; butthis coin bears no resemblance 
whatever to those I have noticed, ex- 
cept in bearing the letters EY in place 
of EYA; nor do these last bear any 
of the symbols of the known coins of 
Cyrene, except the star which we find 
on the coins of many other states, and 
particularly those of Tyre and Sidon. 

It is however to the coins of Tyre 
and Sidon that those I have attributed 
to the Kings of Cyprus bear the closest 
resemblance, the turreted crown, the 
eagle, and the star, being found on 
most of the coins of these two cities, 
particularly the former; and their 
neighbourhood to Cyprus, and the 
connection between them, particularly 
in the reign of Evagoras, who was 
often in alliance with the Tyrians and 
other Phoenicians, renders it highly 
probable that Evagoras should have 
taken the types and symbols of his 
coins from a people with whom he 
had so great a degree of intercourse, 
and which was then one of the most 
opulent and civilized in the world. 

It is also very probable that the tur- 
reted crown which appears on these 
coins, was the head-dress spoken of 
by Herodotus, B. 7, ch. 90, as worn 
by the Princes of Cyprus. 
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Before I conclude these remarks, I 
must notice a small brass coin given 
by Sestini Lettere, Tomo ix. Tav. iii. 
Fig. 10, Firenze, 1820, bearing the 
head of Medusa on one side, and on 
the other a helmet, and the legend 
EYA, which that learned writer as- 
signs to Euromus in Caria, but which 
I am inclined to think with greater 
probability may be attributed to Eva- 
goras. Joun Linpsay. 


MeEmoriIALs OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Mr. Ursan, April 10. 

WE are informed by Josephus that 
the descendants of Seth were the dis- 
coverers of astronomical science, and 
that being aware that the world was 
about to be overwhelmed by a deluge, 
they made two pillars, the one of brick, 
the other of stone, and inscribed their 
discoveries on them both, that in case 
the pillar of brick should be destroyed 
by the flood, the pillar of stone might 
remain, and exhibit those discoveries 
to mankind; and also inform them 
that there was another pillar of brick 
erected by them. Now this, says Jo- 
sephus, remains in the land of Siriad 
to this day. It was asserted by the 
Egyptians, that Thoth, whom they 
worshipped under the name of Mer- 
cury, inscribed his discoveries on pil- 
lars before the flood. (Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. |. 1, c. 9.) There is a similar 
account respecting a different person 
in Berosus; the Deity having ac- 
quainted Xisuthrus with the know- 
ledge of the Deluge, enjoined him to 
commit to writing a history of the 
beginning, procedure, and final con- 
clusion of all things down to the pre- 
sent term, and to bury these accounts 
in the City of the Sun at Sippara, 
which writings he found after the 
Deluge. 

It was the opinion of Josephus, 
that the ancient Paradise is compre- 
hended in those regions which are 
bounded by the Ganges, Euphrates, 
Tigris, and Nile. That it was the opi- 
nion of Moses, that the rivers which 
watered the garden of Eden retained 
their ancient course after the Deluge, 
may be inferred from his words, Gen. 
au. 42, 23, 14, 

“‘The name of the first river is Pison, 
that is it which compasseth the whole land 
of Havilah. 

«+ And the name of the second is Gihon, 
the same is it that compassetn the whole 
land of Ethiopia. 
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<¢ And the name of the third is Hiddekel, 
that is i which goeth toward the east of 
Assyria. And the fourth is Euphrates.” 

The city of Enoch in Nod, which 
Cain built after his banishment, has 
been placed in Susiana by Huetius, 
and in Arabia Deserta by Echard. 
Wells in his Geography of the Bible 
says, that it may possibly be Anocha. 
Of the memorials of a later age, which 
may still possibly be in existence, we 
read in Herodotus, 2, 106, Sesostris 
having subdued all the nations he 
passed through, erected in each coun- 
try pillars with hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions, significant either of their cou- 
rage or cowardice. Herodotus men- 
tions that he saw them in Palestine, 
and that ‘‘in Ionia there are two fi- 
gures of this King formed out of a 
rock ; one is in the road from Ephe- 
sus to Phocea; the other between 
Sardis and Smyrna. Both of them 
represent a man five palms in height ; 
the right hand holds a javelin, the left 
a bow; the rest of the armour is 
partly Egyptian, and partly Ethiopian.” 

We are informed by the same histo- 
rian, that Darius arriving at the 
sources of the Tearus in Thrace, was 
so delighted with the river, that he 
erected a column near the spot, in ho- 
nour of its excellence, and that in the 
country of the Odrysians near Adrian- 
ople, near the river Artiscus, he raised 
an immense pile of stones, having or- 
dered each of his soldiers to throw a 
stone on a certain spot as he passed. 
The columns of white marble which 
that Monarch erected near the Bos- 
phorus with Assyrian and Greek cha- 
racters, were removed to Byzantium. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urban, April 10. 

AS I have not met with any satis- 
factory account when the present 
Roman letters were first used as nu- 
merals, or why those now in common 
use should have been selected for that 
purpose, I am induced to hazard a 
few remarks on the subject. 

One of them is indeed commonly 
supposed the initial of the Latin term 
for a hundred, and another for a 
thousand ; but if their origin had not 
been anterior to the cultivation of 
science and literature in ancient 
Rome, such letters would in every 
instance have been chosen as had 
borne some allusion to the quantity 
represented, And this has led me to 
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conclude that the original characters 
which have by degrees assumed their 
present form, were employed at a very 
distant period as the earliest and most 
simple mode of notation. 

At first it was only necessary for 
the shepherd tending his flock to add 
notch to notch on a riven branch, as 
tallies were formerly kept in the Ex- 
chequer, and as cricket players now 
mark their game; or add to the num- 
ber of lines inscribed upon a portable 
tablet in the manner milk-scores are 
still kept in the metropolis. 

This kind of account, although fully 
sufficient for all practical purposes, 
when confined to a limited scale, must 
have been very inconvenient when ex- 
tended to any length, as the entire 
number of incisions or notches were 
to be counted every time the aggre- 
gate was desired. We may therefore 
conjecture, as the mental faculties of 
these inhabitants of the plains ex- 
panded, an improvement took place 
in their tablets, by which the numbers 
inscribed could be reckoned with 
greater facility, and that this was ef- 
fected by arranging the marks in a 
quintuple series; the first four units 
of every series being placed in an up- 
right parallel position, crossed diago- 
nally by the fifth, in the manner we 
sometimes see practised by carters, 
who chalk on the side of their wains 
the number of trusses of hay, or sacks 
of potatoes, with which it is laden. 

In this manner /X/ would be formed 
the character to denote five, which we 
may fairly consider as the first in- 
vented. It is apparently taken from 
the leading feature of the first quint- 
uple series, viz. the diagonal and last 
formed upright mark—V. 

But from whatever source derived, 
we shall find that this angular charac- 
ter having been once adopted, was by 
change of position or duplicature, 
brought to denote every other charac- 
ter above five, now represented by 
numerals. 

To express twice five, or ten, this 
character was doubled, another of si- 
milar form to the last being annexed, 
but in a reversed position, as if in 
imitation of the first and second quin- 
tuple group, X 

To designate fifty, a change was 
made in the position of the character, 
one limb being placed vertically, and 
the other horizontally, |. 
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When twice fifty or an hundred was 
to be represented, the character was 
again doubled, but the duplicate was 
added in an inverse position on the 


summit of the preceding, r 


When five hundred were to be set 
down, the primary character was 
once more changed, by placing its 
angular point upwards, with the ad- 
dition of a bar beneath, to prevent 
mistake, if the tablet should be re- 
versed, A 


And to record a thousand, or double 
five hundred, a double character was 
again used, but the addition was now 
placed in a lateral situation, AA 


All these numeral characters were 
simple, and easily formed on the rus- 
tic ledgers of those to whom the in- 
vention is attributed. They have all, 
however, as well as the single mark 
denoting a unit, at a period we cannot 
now trace, been assimilated to Roman 
letters, some with but little or no va- 
riation in form, whilst others have 
undergone a slight change. For in- 
stance, the [_ has been gradually 


rounded into C, and in consequence 
considered only as the initial of cen- 


tum. The A, as it resembled the 
Greek delta, has been tranformed into 
a Roman J); and finally the double 


triangle converted without any consi- 
derable alteration into Mj; from 


which circumstance it is generally 
conjectured to have originally been 
the representative of mille. 

The various combinations of the 
different numeral characters to ex- 
press every intervening quantity, are 
sufficiently familiar to every one. 

An East ANGLIAN. 


-—-@ — 

The History and Antiquities of the Doric 
Race, by C.O. Muller, Professor in the 
University of Gottingen. Translated from 
the German ly Henry Tuffnell, Esq. and 
Geo. Cornewall Lewis, Esq. Student of 
Christ Church. 2 vols. 8vo. 


IT was the custom of the ancient 
nations to effect a military conquest, 
to reserve to themselves alone the 
profession of arms, and to consign all 
the menage (if we may so use the 
term) and drudgery of providing ne- 
cessaries for the support of life, to the 
aborigines or conquered persons, who 
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were reduced to the condition of vas- 
salage or slavery, according to their 
respective ranks in society. The Is- 
raelites in Egypt were captives in a 
similar situation, and when, after the 
conquests of Joshua, David, and So- 
lomon, they became a military nation, 
they followed the same plan. In the 
9th chapter of the first book of Kings, 
we are told (v. 20—22), that 


‘** All the people that were left of the 
Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and 
Jebusites, which were not of the children 
of Israel, 

‘¢ Their children that were left after them 
in the land, whom the children of Israel 
also were not able utterly to destroy, upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribute of bond- 
service to this day. 

** But of the children of Israel did Solo- 
mon make no bondmen; but they were 
men of war, and his servants, and his princes, 
and his captains, and rulers of his chariots, 
and his horsemen.” 

The Dorians were a hardy tribe of 
fighting adventurers, who pursued the 
same policy ; and in the following ex- 
tract we may read the counterpart of 
the Norman classifications of society 
exhibited in Domesday Book : 

‘The Doric customs required ex- 
emption from all agricultural or com- 
mercial industry ; which is expressed 
in a lively manner in the song of Hy- 
brias the Cretan, ‘ that with lance and 
sword and shield he reaped and dress- 
ed his vines, and hence was called 
Lord of the Mnoia.’ In this island 
(Crete), however, different classes of 
dependents must have existed. Sosi- 
crates and Dosiadas, both credible 
authors on the affairs of Crete, speak 
of three classes, the public bondsmen, 
(kown Sovdewa,) called by the Cretans 
pvoia, the slaves of individual citizens 
adaywwra, and the Perizci, vmnxoo..* 
Now we know that the Aphamiote 
received their name from the cultiva- 
tion of the lands of private individuals 
(in Cretan abayua), and accordingly 
they were agricultural bondsmen. 
These latter are identical with the 
Clarote, who were not for this reason 
separately mentioned by the writers 
just quoted; for although they are 
generally supposed to have taken their 
name from the lot cast for prisoners 
of war, the more natural derivation 





* They appear to have been similar to 
our Anglo-Saxon landed subinfeudists and 
burgesses after the conquest. See ii. 24. 
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doubtless is from the lots or freehold 
estates of the citizens, called xAnpot. 
But whichever explanation we adopt, 
they were bondsmen belonging to the 
individual citizens, and both the Cla- 
rote and Aphamiote have therefore 
been correctly compared with the He- 
lots [the aboriginal slaves or labour- 
ers]; and as the latter were entirely 
distinct from the Laconian Perieci, so 
were the former from the Cretan, al- 
though Aristotle neglects the distinc- 
tion accurately observed by the Cre- 
tan writers. In the second place, the 
pvota (Or pvwa) was by more precise 
historians distinguished as well from 
the condition of Perici, as from that 
of private bondage, and it was ex- 
plained to mean a state of public vas- 
salage; whence we may infer that 
every state in Crete was possessed of 
public lands, which the Mnote culti- 
vated in the same relative situation to 
the community, in which the Apha- 
miote, who cultivated the allotted es- 
tates, stood to the several proprietors. 
This name, however, is sometimes 
extended to all forced labourers, as in 
the song of Hybrias noticed above. 
Finally, the Perizci formed in Crete, 
as in Laconia, dependent and tribu- 
tary communities; their tribute was 
like the produce of the national lands, 
partly applied to the public banquets, 
to which also, according to Dosiades, 
every slave in Lyctus contributed in 
addition one A‘ginetan stater.’’—ii. 51 
seq. 
We may therefore conceive that, 
mutatis mutandis, the Mnote nearly 
answered to our Domesday farmers of 
the Crown lands; the Aphamiotz to 
the subinfeudists under the Norman 
lords ; the Perieci to the citizens and 
burgesses ; and the Helots to the vil- 
lains, labourers, &c. 

Institutions like those of the Dorians 
can only be permanent under unvary- 
ing circumstances. Aristocracy can- 
not stand against wealth dispersed 
by trade amongst the community, and 
hence ensued democracy ; from demo- 
cracy factions, from factions tyrants. 

*‘ Before we speak of the form of 
government which prevailed in the 
Doric States, it will be necessary to 
set aside all ideas respecting the origin, 
essence, and object of a state, viz. 
that it is an institution for protecting 
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the persons and property of the indi- 
viduals contained in it. We shall ap- 
proach nearer to the ancient notion, 
if we consider the essence of a state 
to be, that by a recognition of the 
same opinions and principles, and the 
direction of actions to the same ends, 
the whole body became as it were one 
moral agent. Such an unity of opi- 
nions and actions can only be pro- 
duced by the ties of some natural af- 
finity, such as a nation, a tribe, ora 
part of one; although in process of 
time the meaning of the terms state 
and nation became more distinct. The 
more complete the unity of feelings 
and principles is, the more vigorous 
will be the common exertions, and the 
more comprehensive the notion of the 
state. As this was in general carried 
to a wider extent among the Greeks 
than by modern nations, so it was 
perhaps nowhere so strongly marked 
as in the Dorian states, whose na- 
tional views with regard to political 
institutions were most strongly mani- 
fested in the government of Sparta. 
Here the plurality of the persons com- 
posing the state was most completely 
reduced to unity ; and hence the life 
of a Spartan citizen was chiefly con- 
cerned in public affairs. The greatest 
freedom of the Spartan, as well as of 
the Greeks in general, was only to be 
a living member of the state ; whereas 
that which in modern times commonly 
receives the name of liberty, consists 
in having the fewest possible claims 
from the community; or in other 
words, in dissolving the social union 
to the greatest degree possible as far 
as the individual is concerned.”’—ii. 
1, 2. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
give a digest of this transcendent 
work. For profound learning, philo- 
sophical reflection, original thinking, 
novel illustration, and every property 
that can confer the highest character 
upon history, this book has a pre- 
eminent distinction; and we will do 
the author the justice to say, that we 
do not believe any scholar but himself 
could have written it. The transla- 
tion is most ably and satisfactorily 
executed ; and although it is but a 
reflected light, it preserves, as nearly 
as possible, the splendour of the ori- 
ginal. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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The Life of the Right Rev. Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton, B.D. late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutla. By the Rev, Charles Webb Le Bas, 
M.A. Professor in the East India College, 
Hertfordshire, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

IT is really afflicting to hear of the 
premature deaths of such excellent 
men as the one before us and his suc- 
cessors. And, although we do not be- 
lieve that persons unlike them would 
act with their reason and wisdom, we 
think that a better plan would be to 
send younger clergymen, and ordain 
natives, who might answer the pur- 
pose, though not perhaps quite so 
well. If even Englishmen who go to 
India when boys, and become habi- 
tuated to the climate, are, with rare 
exceptions, long livers after their re- 
turn, and are often harassed in the 
country with liver complaints which 
never leave them, how is it to be ex- 
pected that persons in general so ad- 
vanced in life as Bishops, should not 
fall speedily into the grave? We by 
no means think lightly of the noble 
principle which induces good men to 
risk martyrdom. We only mean that 
as that is never an affair of volition, so 
it is fairly avoidable, if the purpose 
can be effected without it. If it be 
rebutted upon us, that if laymen do 
not fear the risk of their lives in the 
East, why should the best of our ec- 
clesiastics? Our auswer is, that the 
deaths of the former, under the morals 
of India, is a smaller loss to the world, 
and the clergy of our own country do 
not appear the only efficient persons to 
be employed. To this remark we an- 
nex the following and other passages 
in this work. The Church Missionary 
Society sends out numerous ordained 
Clergymen, not known otherwise, says 
the Bishop, 

‘* Than as persons sent out fo convert the 
heathen; and yet the conversion of the 
heathen is with missionaries of almost ail 
classes but @ SECONDARY CONCERN.” —(i. 
401.) 

Under a clause of the charter, ** chey 
should confine- themselves to the in- 
struction of natives, and not preach in 
English.” 

Instead of so doing, they usurp the 
prerogatives of the Clergy established 

Gent. Mac. May, 1831. 


in the place, and direct their atten- 
tion to the English families. (i. 409.) 
Thus the. emigration of missiona- 
ries is often only a cover for ob- 
taining ordination in England, and a 
passage to the country, where by set- 
ting up schools for the English’ chil- 
dren, and doing duty on Sundays in 
their own houses in English (see p.409), 
they turn the money advanced by the 
Church Missionary Society to more 
personal advantage, than by fulfilling 
the specific object for which they were 
sent out. In consequence of these 
and other such measures, the good 
Bishop 

‘*Was extremely desirous of being in- 
vested with the power to assign small sala- 
ries of 2001. or 300/. a year to half-castes, 
whom he would have ordained to preach to 
natives in their own language, and who 
would have been bound to use a translation 
of the English Liturgy; @ plan from which 
he anticipated the most desirable and Llessed 
effects.”’—i. 417. 


He says too (i. 502), that the object 
of the schools 

**Is to make the boys too wise for the 
Brahmins, after which we trust, that with 
God’s blessing a purer and a more reason- 
ablo faith will find its way.” 

He further adds, that he wished 
only four persons capable of preaching 
to the natives, Portuguese, half-castes, 
&c. in the language of the country, to 
be stipended and ordained. For al- 
though 

‘These would not have been precisely 
missionaries ; they would have brought into 
the communion of our church a large class 
of stragglers at the several presidencies, 
from whom the Lest missionaries might have 
emanated.” —i. 480. 


In i. p. 89, we find that the Armi- 
nian Christians are eminently qualified 
for extending the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity throughout the East. 

The idea of sending missionaries of 
all our sects at home, is in se an impe- 
diment to the success; for, 


*<It should never be forgotten, that 
(next to the suspicion that the Europeans 
are generally destitute of all real religion) 
the grand impediment the Gospel has 
to contend with among idolaters, arises 
from the multiplicity of shapes under which 
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our visible religion presents itself to their 
notice. Their observation uniformly is, 
shat they should think much better of 
Christianity, if there were not quite so 
many different kinds of it.”—i. 132. 


In the present state of India, preach- 
ing to the natives is of little avail. It 
is well known that in England the 
catechism is taught, because without 
it children could not understand what 
is said and done at church. As to 
India, there is such a religious apathy, 
such abject ignorance, imbecility of 
mind, and even childishness, in the 
natives, that if they attend to hear a 
sermon, they do not comprehend it. 
The following anecdote is extracted 
from one of the Bishop’s letters (i. 74): 

‘¢ They have seen so little of our religion, 
that they were puzzled to know in what it 
consisted. I heard the other day a curious 
anecdote which goes to the point ; some of 
the lower Europeans here as elsewhere have 
a trick of whistling,—this is utterly un- 
known to the Asiatics ; and some of them 
not knowing more than ourselves what it 
can mean, have gravely asked whether it 
was not some sort of invocation addressed 
to the Deity.” 

Now where there are utterly dis- 
cordant associations of ideas between 
a preacher and his hearers, how is it 
possible to prevent a misconstruction 
which frustrates the object? The Bi- 
shop, therefore, like a sound philoso- 
pher, says, 

‘¢ The lest employment of the missionary 
is in teaching children; and we can hardly 
teach them any thing which will not bring 
them a step nearer to Christianity.”—(i. 
389.) 

And he lays a particular stress upon 
teaching English to the natives, be- 
cause 

‘¢If this were generally understood 
through the country, it would, I doubt not, 
entirely alter the condition of the people; 
it would give them access to our literature 
and habits of thinking, and the familiar use 
of it would tend very much to dissipate the 
prejudices and the indifference which now 
stand in the way of conversion. Our lan- 
guage is so unlike every thing oriental, not 
merely in its structure, but in the ideas to 
which it is made subservient, in imagery, in 
metaphor, and in sentiment, that a compe- 
tent acquaintance with it seems unavoidably 
to lead the mind of a native into a new 
train of thought, and a wider field of reflec- 
tion. We, in learning the languages of the 
East, acquire only.a knowledge of words; 
but the oriental, in learning our language, 
extends his knowledge of things.” —ii. 22. 


Revirw.— Life of Bishop Middleton. 
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It is evident that people will judge 
of things which they do not know, by 
their own opinions concerning them, 
however absurd they may be, because 
they cannot possibly associate their 
ideas with matters of which they are 
ignorant, no more than they can in- 
terpret words in an unknown lan- 
guage. A farmer's wife, says an old 
song, heard of the lions in the tower : 
‘¢ I warrant, says Dame, they keep that game 

For the King of England’s eating ;” 


and Franklin tells us of an Indian 
chief, who, when he was told bya 
missionary of the effects of the apple 
eaten by Eve, gravely observed, that ‘it 
should not have been eaten, but have 
been used for cider.” 

The Bishop therefore informs us 
justly, that it is utterly useless to dis- 
perse the Bible among the natives 
without previous preparation by schools 
and tracts.—i. 154, 348, 478. 

These extracts will show that our 
enthusiastic religionists at home are 
not competent to business. Moreover, 
it is utterly useless to transmit so many 
persons to risk the loss of life through 
the climate, because the Bishop says, 


‘‘ Though native teachers by themselves 
will never effect much, our religion will 
make little progress in this country without 
their aid. ‘The native Christian is a neces- 
sary link: between the European and the 
pagan: these two have little in common: 
they want some point of contact. The Euro- 
pean and native mind seem to be cast in 
different moulds ; if the Hindoo finds it very 
difficult to argue as we argue, and to view 
things as we view them, it is scarcely more 
easy for us to imagine ourselves in his con- 
dition, and to enter into the misconceptions 
and prejudices which obstruct his reception 
of the truth. The task is much the same 
as that of a man who in the full maturity of 
understanding and knowledge, should en- 
deavour to divest himself of these, and to 
think as a child.” —ii. 19, 20. 


This work of Mr. Le Bas being a 
funeral eulogium of the late excellent 
Prelate, and an exposé of his public 
acts, we have made a correspondent 
use of it. Memoirs of the Bishop we 
have before given in a preceding re- 
view of another work on the subject. 
Of profane matters (except vexatious 
restrictions) we have little. The Bi- 
shop saw many of Homer’s oriental- 
isms common in India, and he finds 
in the Parsees assimilations to the an- 
cient Persians, as described by Hero- 
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dotus.* From the cromlechs, &c. at 
Malabar, we looked anxiously to the 
paragraph in vol. i. p. 328, for some 
relics of Druidism. In the moun- 
taineers of that district, we have some 
resemblances to our own aboriginal 
savages : 

** They are a wild, inhospitable, and in- 
accessible race, who decline all intercourse 
with Europeans, and to avoid the approach 
of strangers, retreat to their own hiding 
places. Some dealings, indeed, they have 
with their civilized neighbours, but these 
are carried on wholly by barter; and con- 
ducted in a manner which remarkably indi- 
cates their distrustful and unsocial habits ; 
they deposit whatever they wish to dispose 
of in some well-known spot, and then re- 
tire; returning afterwards to take away 
what is left in exchange for it. The preju- 
dice and bigotry of the Brahmins in this 
region of Malabar, exceeded all that had 
been heard of in other parts. They ap- 
proach some of their temples by ways wholly 
sacred to themselves, separate paths being 
made for the use of coolies and other pro- 
fane persons.”’—i, 328. 


Mr. Le Bas has edited this work in 
a manner which confers upon him 


high credit. 
—O-- 


Polynesian Researches, during a Residence 
of nearly eight Years in the Society and 
Sandwich Islands. By William Ellis. 
2d Edit, Vol. I. 

WHEN Missionaries attend to other 
things than making comfortable situa- 
tions for themselves (which Bishop 
Middleton charges them with), and do 
not propagate a system of Christianity, 
which, says Captain Kotzebue, is a 
libel on its founder,—when they are 
under the controul of men of business 
and common sense, their books may 
convey very useful suggestions for 
statesmen, philosophers, and mercan- 
tile men. Nay, the work before us 
goes further. It shows how we may 
get rid of certain dangers, as easily as 
Jack the Giant-killer. 


‘*J was once,” says Mr. Ellis, *‘in a boat, 
on a voyage to Borabora, when a ravenous 
shark approaching us, seized the blade of 
oue of the oars, and on being shaken from 
it, darted at the keel of the boat, which he 
attempted to bite. While he was thus em- 
ployed, the native whose oar he had seized, 
leaning over the side of the Loat, grasped him 
by the tail, succeeded in lifting him out of the 
water, and with the help of his companions 
dragged him alive into the boat, where he 





* Herod, ii. 189, 190. 
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began to flounder and strike his tail with 
rage and violence. Mr. Tyerman and my- 
self were climbing up on the seats out of 
his way, but the natives giving him two or 
three Llows on the nose with a small wooden 
mallet, quieted him, and then cut off his 
head.” —p. 168. 

Now if a man can get rid of a shark 
in this easy way, he may soon rise from 
a blockhead to a conjuror, in other 
difficulties alarming to Europeans ; and 
it is certain that savages do teach us 
manual skill, and most ingenious con- 
trivances. 

This book is full of information 
in this and all respects, both useful 
and gratifying. We shall notice some 
curious illustrations of ancient his- 
tory, as more in our own way. It 
appears, for instance, that the Mis- 
sionaries owe their personal safety, 
and much also of their success, to the 
superstition of the natives, which we 
presume the former find too conve- 
nient to remove, and therefore tempo- 
rize accordingly, for which we by no 
means blame them. 

‘*¢ The sorcerers have always declared that 
they could not prevail with the white men, 
because such were under the keeping of a 
more powerful being than the spirits they 
could engage against them, and therefore 
were secure.” —p. 368, 

It is clear, therefore, that under a 
system of amity and discretion, Eu- 
ropeans may, as Captain Kotzebue re- 
commends, easily establish mercantile 
intercourse, and propagate the arts of 
civilization. But we shall notice ano- 
ther curious circumstance ; a temple 
similar to those of Egypt ; and we have 
no doubt, as there are professional sor- 
cerers here, that Moses found safety 
under the anger of Pharaoh, from the 
same superstition (a presumed sacred- 
ness of person) as now protects the 
Missionaries and Europeans. 


‘*The national temples consisted of a 
number of distinct maracs, altars, and sacred 
dormitories, appropriated to the chief pagan 
divinities, and included in one large stone 
enclosure of considerable extent. Several 
of the distinct temples contained smaller 
inner courts, within which the gods were 
kept. The form of the interior or area of 
their temples was frequently that of a square 
or a parallelogram, the sides of which ex- 
tended forty or fifty feet. The sides of this 
space were enclosed by a high stone wall; 
the front was protected by a low fence; and 
opposite, a solid pyramidal structure was 
raised, in front of which the images were 
kept, and the altars fixed.”’"—p. 340. 
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Rational piety cannot be established 
without the diffusion of knowledge 
and the useful arts, because a barba- 
rism which is only compatible with 
mere nominal Christianity, cannot be 
otherwise extinguished. 


a 
Sketches of Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru. 

By Samuel Haigh, Esq. 8vo. pp. 434. 

THE names of Chili and Peru be- 
ing, as our author says, almost synony- 
mous with gold and silver, it is asto- 
nishing how coinmercial people have 
exulted at the prospect of finding a 
money-getting morning and evening 
feast every day in this imaginary Pays 
de Cokaine. All this is, however, a 
figure in a kaleidoscope made out of a 
rubbish of coloured baubles; and the 
sober reality, instead of a gay scene of 
festivity and pleasure, turns out to be 
somewhat like an exploratory tour 
into the interior of Africa. 

Mr. Haigh visited the country with 
a commercial object, and has not told 
fairy tales about it; but we think it 
beneficial to the public when gentle- 
men who have such opportunities of 
thoroughly knowing a country, unite 
with business, intellectuality and an 
adequate capacity of research. 

We shall make some extracts, ac- 
cording to our rule, of curiosity or in- 
struction. 

Strutt says, that paper kites were 
borrowed from China. Here they are 
flown, and of the same make as those 
used by English boys.—p. 47. 

The uncommon ingenuity of sa- 
vages proceeds from eatly and inces- 
sant tuition in the arts dependent upon 

ractice. The lasso, or coil of rope 
by which an animal is noosed, has 
become familiar. Not so its twin in- 
struinent the Lolas. This consists of 


‘*Three small wooden or iron balls, each 
attached to a separate thong, about six feet 
in length: these are tied together, and he 
can throw them to a much greater distance 
than his lasso. He whirls them three or 
four times round his head, and sends them 
to his mark with admirable precision ; the 
balls form a triangle as they fly through 
the air, and alighting about the head or legs 
of the animal, instantly arrest its progress. 
In this manner the wild deer and ostrich 
(which are fleeter than horses) are generally 
taken.” —p. 55. 


Onions are said to be indispensable 
in mountain journeys, as they render 
the traveller long-winded.—p. 89. 

In p. 127, we find a humble ma- 
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chine, which was no doubt the pri- 
mitive plough. It 


** Was composed of a heavy log of wood, 
as rude as possible, both in make and shape, 
and a piece of iron served as the share. 
This machine, which was drawn by two 
oxen and guided by a gwaso (countryman), 
scarcely entered the soil, but merely scraped 
apart a little loam, and yet this slight la- 
bour answered every purpose in a land for 
which nature has done so much.”—p. 127. 


The mechanism of the ancients ts 
known to be as rude as that of black- 
smiths; and this opinion is formed 
from the specimens preserved in the 
Portici and British Museums. 

‘The artizans in Santiago are principally 
silversmiths, carriers, saddiers, and black- 
smiths, but their work is very rude and un- 
couth; their joining is generally finished 
by the hatchet, and their huge hinges and 
padlocks are of a construction that would 
appear most strange to one who had never 
travelled beyond the purlieus of Sheffield 
and Birmingham.”’—p. 139. 

How much the commixture of ranks 
in society assimilates manners, isknown 
from a valet’s ability to imitate his lord 
with success. It seems thata ball can- 
not be made up at Valparaiso without 
rather an extended invitation to fe- 
males of all ranks; yet, says our author, 

**Such is the natural grace of these 
people, that they acquitted themselves ex- 
tremely well, and looked very like their 
betters. I remember one of the officers of 
the Amphion frigate, who was there, telling 
me that his partner had asked him, after the 
dance, if he had yet engaged a washer- 
woman, at the same time offering her own 
services, should he not be provided with 
one.” —p. 179. 

We well know what was meant by 
laundresses in olden times, and think 
that we see through the disguise. 

It see:ns that the formidable name 

¢¢ Of our own wild and adventurous Drake 
has now dwindled into a byword to frighten 
children. The Chilean and Peruvian mo- 
thers, on the coast, when trying to hush 
their babes, cry ¢ 4qui viene Draake !’— 
[Here comes Drake.]"—p. 175. 

The cabals of agitators are now so 
common, that it may be worth while 
to exhibit the following consequences 
of civil war: 

‘¢T may be spared an account in detail of 
Lima, so many travellers having described 
this ‘City of Kings;’’ its magnificent 
churches filled with gold and silver, the 
luxurious and splendid style in which its in- 
habitants lived; its gorgeous processions, 
crowded bull-fights and theatres; its beauti- 
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ful and captivating women ; its citron and 
orange groves (situated in a valley that 
might rival Elysium), full of delicious fruits 
and fragrant flowers ; the plenty of the coun- 
try around; in short, the very name asso- 
ciated with all that was rich, voluptuous, 
and gay: suffice it to say that Lima was 
once the queen of South American cities, — 
the pride of the Western World, where the 
Viceroy surpassed in grandeur of state any 
sovereign in Europe, where its merchants 
were famed for opulence, where the sciences 
and arts, as weil as commerce, so lately 
flourished. Alas! tempora mutantur,—what 
a change! the desolating and protracted 
civil war had laid its iron hand upon this 
once happy city: and when I visited it in 
1827, what a sad reverse it presented! Its 
new government bankrupt and needy; its 
merchants insolvent ; confidence gone; the 
churches stripped; the ornaments of the 
inhabitants sold; people who once resided 
in palaces reduced to absolute poverty. Con- 
fiscations, contributions, exactions, banish- 
ments, following each other in close succes- 
sion, had brought this capital to a level with 
its neighbours, and [ must confess that I 
regretted the revolution had ever taken 
place, and wished the natives had still re- 
tained their former wealth and ease, when 
pleasure was their only thought, and when 
‘To the music of the light guitar, 
Sweet stooped the evening sun,— 
Sweet rose the evening star.’””—p. 405. 


=== 
A Year in Spain. By a young American, 
2 vols. post 8vo. Murray. 

SPAIN, which Burke happily cha- 
racterized by ‘‘ a great whale stranded 
on the shore of Europe,” derived the 
elements of civilization from the Phe- 
nicians and Carthagenians, and being 
in full prosperity under the Romans, is 
supposed to have maintained no less 
than forty millions of people. The 
Gothicirruption devastated every thing, 
until both famine and the plague en- 
sued, and Spain had well nigh become 
a desert. The feudal system next 
came to increase the horrors of this 
devoted land: 

‘* The new kingdom was split into duke- 
doms and counties, to reward the captains, 
who had been raised to rank by superior fe- 
rocity, whilst the meaner soldiers assumed 
the estates of the Romans and Spaniards, 
degrading the pruprietors into the condition 
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of slaves. 
—ii. 292. 

The day of retribution was at hand. 
A new power had arisen in the East 
(the Saracens) and overrun Mauritania. 
A narrow strip of water only separated 
them from a more desirable territory. 
The Goths were effeminated by sen- 
suality ; and the battle of Xerez, and 
the moderation of the victors, a more 
auspicious domination than that of the 
Goths, easily reconciled the subju- 
gated. The country was then made a 

rovince of the Caliph of Damascus, 
bt was ultimately erected into an in- 
dependent kingdom by Abderahman, 
an exiled prince of the race of Omar, 
who emigrated from Africa, and laid 
the foundation of future national pros- 
perity. 

*¢ The Arabians had come from a hot and 
dry climate, and a land by nature arid, but 
which by the aid of water is easily quickened 
into fertility. ‘They found in Spain a coun- 
try analogous to their own. The lands were 
levelled, and irrigation introduced. Where 
streams were convenient, they were made 
use of; where there were none, water was 
drawn from the bowels of the earth by means 
of the noria,* and spread over its surface. 

*¢ Thus the rich lands were rendered more 
fertile, and those which had hitherto been 
sunburnt and naked, were covered with ve- 
getation. Many plants hitherto unknown 
in Europe, were now acclimated in the low 
countries of the coast; cotton, sugar, the 
cane, mulberry, and olive, were among the 
number. The population of the country 
rose at once to the measure of its means ; 
and it is confidently asserted that in the 
ninth century, Spain contained even more 
than the forty millions of inhabitants, attri- 
buted to the prosperous period of the Ro- 
man domination. The fact appears to us 
substantiated, that the little kingdom of 
Grenada, at a later period, contained three 
millions of inhabitants, though less than 
the twentieth of the Peninsula. The arts 
which promote the comfort and convenience 
of life, as well as those which serve to em- 
bellish it, were diligently cultivated. The 
manufactures of silk, linen, and leather, 
were introduced, and paper was invented to 
meet the new wants of an improving peo- 
ple.” —ii. 297. 


Music, poetry, science, medicine, 
and philosophy, accompanied these 


Such is the origin of nobility.” 





* ‘¢ A horizontal wheel, worked by an ass or mule, &c. turns a vertical wheel placed 
over a well. A band of ropes passing round the wheel, sustains earthen jars. These jars, 
as the wheel turns, descend empty on one side, pass through the water in the well below, 
and being perforated in the bottom, for the air to escape, fill easily before they ascend on 
the opposite side. ‘The leakage falls from jar to jar ; ead the water is emptied into a trough, 
which supplies a reservoir, whence the field is irrigated.”—i. 45. 
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improvements; but relaxed military 
spirit and religious enthusiasm. The 
Goths, who had been allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in the mountains of 
the North, were, on the contrary, har- 
dened and disciplined by their preca- 
rious lives, and fanaticized by their 
priests. Sure of retreat to their fast- 
nesses, they incessantly harassed the 
Saracens, and gradually gained ground. 
Another cause was the principles of 
dissolution inherent in all Maho- 
metan despotisms, from the uncertain 
order of succession. In the end, the 
Saracens were subdued. But what 
was the result? 


‘¢ Intolerance succeeds to toleration; 
idleness to industry; solitude and silence to 
the stir and turmoil of happy multitudes ; 
ignorance, listlessness, and superstition to 
the dawning light of awakened science. We 
see on every side busy cities made suddenly 
desolate ; plantations laid waste and burnt; 
rugged rocks and hill sides, which had been 
won to fertility by the use of irrigation, 
now relapsing into their original sterility. 
Vast tracts of desert lands are awarded to 
those captains who had been foremost to 
pillage and destroy, or to the churches and 
convents which had aided at a distance with 
their prayers. Henceforth the country, peo- 
pled under such ill-fated auspices, presents 
the distressing spectacle of wealth and 
luxury, entailed without exertion upon the 
few, at the expense of toil and suffering and 
self-denial to the many. Such indeed was 
the melancholy use made by the conquerors 
of their conquest, such the deplorable re- 
sults of the extermination of the Saracens, 
that we are absolutely forced to sigh over 
the triumphs of Christianity.”—ii. 302. 

Such too would be the result to 
England, through religious enthusiasts, 
were it possible that the Mortmain 
Act could be evaded, and every irre- 

ular place of worship be endowed. 
Tn England there is only about one 
episcopal clergyman to eight hundred 
souls; how many self-ordained we 
know not, but as they have no endow- 
ment, the mischief is counteracted ; 
but nothing is more evident, notwith- 
standing, than that it would be a wise 
legislative measure to prevent an inde- 
finite increase of persons in real or 
pretended holy orders. In Spain, ac- 
cording to a census taken in 1788, 
(presumed to be now applicable) the 
population amounted to about 103 
millions; of these little more than 
two millions are productive labourers, 
vVlZ.— 
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Day-labourers ............--964,571 
ee rr novo iT, 019 
Artisans and Manufacturers..310,739 
Merchants........... Keres 34,339 
2,220,846 


Which small portion has to sustain by 
their productive occupations ten mil- 
lions of inhabitants, many of whom 
riot in wealth and luxury.—ii. 310. 

Now in England, according to Dr. 
Hamilton (Progress of Society, 113), 
the number of labourers with their fa- 
milies amounts to ten millions. Thus 
in England ten millions of productive 
labourers have only to support seven 
millions of unproductives ; while in 
Spain the maintenance of about eight 
millions of the latter is saddled upon 
only two millions of the former. Not 
only this ensues, but improvements 
are prevented, because they are seized 
upon and applied to the maintenance 
of more unproductive labourers; so 
that industrious people are considered 
to be of no other use than to maintain 
several times the amount of lazy ones. 
Produce is not to be applied to profit- 
able purposes, through creation of 
commerce and capital, but to be con- 
sumed upon the spot, much as if house- 
keepers laid in provisions solely for the 
consumption of rats and mice. The 
following anecdote illustrates this fact. 
—In the paternal reign of Charles IIT. 
Don Pablo Olavide introduced agricul- 
ture and manufactures into the hitherto 
uninhabited deserts of the Sierra Mo- 
rena. Every thing was promising, 
and had the plan been permitted to 
proceed, Spain would have been rege- 
nerated. A German capuchin came 
on a mission, and was well received 
by Olavide. The former thought what 
a fine station this would be for a con- 
vent of his order. Olavide declared 
that the parish priests were quite equal 
to the spiritual wants of the colonists. 
The capuchin craftily contrived to 
throw him into the hands of the In- 
=. His property was confiscated 
or the benefit of the holy office, and 
poor Olavide was only so fortunate, as 
to “elude his keepers, and escape for 
ever from a country whose interests 
and welfare had hitherto been the bu- 
siness of his life.”—ii. 87—9Q2. 

In the same detestable manner do 
the present Clergy of Spain keep the 
people in darkness, lest their emanci- 
pation should ensue. 
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The police and civil institutions of 
Spain are full of the grossest corrup- 
tions, abuses, and follies; and thus is 
one of the finest countries in Europe 
degraded to the useless condition of an 
uncultivated garden. 

Thus we have concisely and roughly 
digested the suinmary of our intelli- 
gent American traveller, who, unlike 
many of his unnatural countrymen, 
deems it an honour to be descended 
from such an industrious hard-work- 
ing, enterprising, and inventing Adam 
as John len Adam that made 
his own Paradise. 

The first part of the work enters 
into such copious details concerning 
the interior of Spain in all its various 
bearings, as to give perfect conviction 
of its diseased and ruinous state in all 
civil and political respects. If the 
country has not been revolutionized, 
the cause has been 


*¢ That the stock of cultivators in Spain 
is a bad one, and they have a prejudice 
against labour, which has descended from 
those days when arms and not servile offices 
were the proper occupation of a Christian, 
to which are to be added, the listlessness and 
indolence, that his meagre participation in 
the fruits of his own labour has engrafted 
upon the character of the Spanish peasant.” 


—ii. 87. 

—-@-— 

Report of the Committee appointed to carry 
into effect a plan for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the Poor at Saffron Walden in 
the County of Essex ; and some account 
of the Cottage Allotments in the adjoining 
parish of Littlebury. [Circular, not sold, 
communicated to us Ly Lord Braybrooke.} 


An Address to the Governors and Directors 
of the public Charity Schools, pointing out 
some defects, and suggesting remedies. 
Third edition, with an additional preface, 
and a particular account of the School of 
Industry at Potion in the County of Bed- 
ford, connected with allotments of Land 
provided for the labouring poor. By Mon- 
tague Burgoyne, Esq. 8vo. pp. 32. 
THE noble Lord informs us, that at 

Saffron Walden the superabundance of 

labourers destitute of work, and turned 

upon the roads, were twice as many as 
the latter demanded; and that, in 
consequence, 


*¢ A system of spade husbandry has been 
introduced into some parishes, and has also 
been tried in this; and that it appears by 
allowing the labourer a given rate per rod, 
according to the quality of the soil, he would 
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be enabled to earn by persevering labour an 
adequate sum for the support of his family, 
instead of wasting his energies upon unpro- 
fitable work.””—pp. 3, 4. 


The persons selected for the advan- 
tage of the allotments, were men com- 
petent to spade labour, of the best cha- 
racter and largest families. The con- 
ditions were, that they were to culti- 
vate the land by manual labour alone; 
not to plant potatoes, unless the ground 
were first properly manured ; and that 
half the land only be cultivated with 
potatoes in any one year, and no crop 
to occupy more than one half the al- 
lotment.—p. 7. 

Within three months after com- 
mencement of the system, the number 
of allotments was seventy eight; the 
aggregate number of the occupiers and 
their families four hundred and fifty ; 
and the total of acres thus divided, no 
more than fifteen. 

The results were these :— 


*¢ The whole of the rent was paid at the 
time appointed, and every individual occu- 
pier expressed himself satisfied with the pro- 
duce which he had obtained. The occupiers 
were not called upon to state the amount of 
the benefit derived from the land; but some 
of them voluntarily admitted that the pro- 
duce of twenty rods of ground more than 
doubled their rent, leaving the remaining 
twenty planted with potatoes out of the 
question, and consequently clear gain. As 
this statement was fully borne out by other 
facts which have come to the knowledge of 
the committee, it may be confidently asserted 
that the actual profit to the parties con- 
cerned was at the rate of from 10/. to 121, 
per acre ; but assuming, for the sake of cor- 
rectness, that it did not exceed the lesser 
sum, 1501. has been acquired by the seventy- 
eight allotment holders, which they would 
otherwise not have enjoyed.”—p, 10. 


Thus far his Lordship. It is evident 
that this profit is only a transfer from 
the farmer to the labourer ; but that, 
if it diminishes the poor’s rates to the 
amount of the profit, then Peter pays 
Paul. With regard to certain parishes 
of given amounts of population, then 
it may follow that one Peter pays one, 
two, or more Pauls, as the case may be. 


Mr. Montague Burgoyne also advo- 
cates the system of allotments, and calls 
it, «* that which, of all modes of relief, 
would be most acceptable to the poor 
man, the most conducive to industry, 
and the abatement of the poor’s rates.” 
p. vil. 
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In proof of this, he says— 

«+ Joseph Pitt, esq. M.P., Steward of the 
borough of Malmesbury, procured an act of 
enclosure of 500 acres, which belonged to 
the corporation. They were allotted to 250 
families. All has been cultivated by spade 
husbandry. The consequence has been that 
the poor’s rate has been gradually reduced, 
and the comfort of the inhabitants increased. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Suffield, Lord Nugent, 
and several other advocates for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor, have made experi- 
ments of the same nature, and in no one in- 
stance have they failed.” 


It would be strange, indeed, if they 
did; for if we reckon each family to 
consist of five persons, and each adult 
to require, according to the lowest es- 
timate in political economy, sixpence 
per day, or nine pounds per annum, it 
will be seen that each adult ought to 
receive nine pounds a year, together 
with the saving, through a lesser sum 
than 91. being sufficient for the sup- 
port of infant children. If we take a 
present day-labourer’s income, with 
the same family of a wife and four 
children, at Qs. per week ; the utmost 
which he can annually earn will be 
only 231. 8s. the amount of 52 weeks 
multiplied by 9 shillings. 

But now to a table, which will de- 
monstrate our position, under the du- 
Lious assumption that the gross profits 
of the allotments proportionally exceed 
those under the common farming 
system : 

WOMUIOB ss sicssnscscacscccscccsccsse 950 

PERNONG 80 CAGI..00c0cccesseseece 5 


NI sisascconcapsadaacaanararecenns OM 
Annual cost of maintenance.... 91. 


£11,250 

Now, if we divide 11,2501. by 1250, 
the number of persons, the quotient is 
precisely g/. each per annum; and toa 
family of five persons, of course 451. ; 
i.e.5xQ—=45. This total of 11,2501. 
is subject of course to a deduction of 
21. per acre rent, and tithes and taxes; 
so that, even at our sanguine estimate, 
the poor man gains only 40/.; still that 
is a good income beyond 23/. 8s., and 
moreover one added to his other earn- 
ings, by labour elsewhere for farmers, 
(say 152. more,) his income will then 
be 55/., or 111. per head in a family of 
five. 

But let us take the same 500 acres, 
and suppose it let to a farmer at 2/. per 
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acre also. The usual mode of estimat- 
ing the profits of a farm (and it is more 
than is always made) is by the gross 
value of the proceeds being three times 
the amount of the rent; one-third for 
the landlord, the other for tythes, taxes, 
labour, &c., the last for the farmer's 
profit. But the full sum of all the 
proceeds would be only 30001. Divide 
that sum by 250 (the number of fami- 
lies), the quotient will be only 121. 
per ann. for each family, instead of 40/. 
Can we then wonder at the enormous 
increase of poor rates? 

On the other hand, we are to consi- 
der, that it being impracticable to 
raise artificial manure for arable land, 
it requires the aid of sheeping and tur- 
niping once in four years. Of course 
to prevent the land being beggared 
down, only three fourths of the whole 
allotment should be under cultivation 
at once. 


We now proceed to Mr. Burgoyne’s 
proposed amelioration in our charity 
schools. With these we heartily coin- 
cide, and could confirm a partial exem- 
plification of the reform, as toa girl’s 
school, supported by the benevolence 
of a highly eon Pee and superior 
lady. We shall, however, let Mr. 
Burgoyne speak for himself. 


‘It is not uncommon to observe boys 
and girls of the age of fourteen, on quitting 
charity schools, well instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, sometimes in his- 
tory and mathematics ; the boys competent 
for the situation of a clerk, a writing-mas- 
ter, or an engrosser ; the girls qualified for 
governesses or upper servants : but unfortu- 
nately, the market is overstocked with these 
superior qualifications ? and, when they are 
called for, one is chosen, and forty-nine are 
disappointed. What is the consequence of 
the disappointment? Perhaps, idleness and 
vice. The unfortunate young persons have 
aspired too high. Happy would it have been 
for the boys, if they had had more use of the 
plough, the spade, the awl, and the needle, 
and less of the pen. The situation of the 
females is still more to be deplored ; unac- 
customed to works of Jabour, and the menial 
offices of housewifery, they are unwilling to 
apply their hands to such low employments ; 
they expect higher situations, and finding 
them not, they at last fall a prey to vice and 
misery.”’—p. 18. 

Accordingly, Mr. Burgoyne pro- 
poses the following improvements in 
the tuition: 

‘* That they be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but that half the school 
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hours be spent in works of labour and indus- 
try; the boys to mend their own clothes and 
shoes—clean knives and shoes—to use the 
needle aud hammer, as well as the pen— 
also to be employed in out-of-door work, 
such as digging, gardening, hedging and 
ditching, and ploughing, when an opportu- 
nity offers. 

‘That the girls be employed in needle- 
work, washing and ironing, mending their 
own clothes, in the business of a dairy, and 
in such practices of housewifery as may fit 
and recommend them to good services.” — 
p- 24. 

Mr. Burgoyne, in p. xi. admits that 
the political economist deprecates the 
increase of population, as a sure result 
of the allotment system ; and says that 
as soon as 

*¢the 15,000,000 of acres are enclosed, 
cultivated, and made productive, he [the 
political economist] shall have full permis- 
sion to preach the necessity of emigration.” 


Now, although we admit that the 
allotment system is an improvement 
when discreetly exercised, we know 
that the story of ‘‘hens laying golden 
eges” is not a matter of history, but 
of fable. Ireland is of itself, in our 
opinion, a testimony of the folly of en- 
couraging an indefinite population, by 
saddling it upon the land. Our own 
statement of the favourable side of the 
question is too exaggerated to bear ex- 
perimental proof. The measure, as in 
action in Ireland, has produced most 
enormous sacrifices from the poor (viz. 
renting land at 87. an acre! and so 
forth); and thus by not allowing far- 
mers, professionally so called, to have 
profit enough to form an intermediate 
rank, has divided the people oaly into 
extortionate landlords and suffering 
paupers. No revenue can be derived, 
as in England, from such a population, 
because there is no consumption of ex- 
ciseable articles, as is general through- 
out this country with all ranks. Far- 
mers would be extirpated, and he who 
imagines that to live among lots of 
paupers is a blessing to himself, and a 
benefit to the country, talks inconsi- 
derately. It is a positive absurdity to 
suppose that the residence of a man, 
wife, and family, on an acre of potatoe 
ground, places him in the garden of 
Eden. It is plain, from an excellent 
statement in the Naturalist’s Journal, 
that he is much better off than he 
would otherwise be, and may by pru- 
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dence save a small capital, which he 
may improve; but from hence cannot 
be inferred realization of the stor 
about the woman and her milkpail, 
which, in her ecstatics, she kicked 
down. No one with his eyes open can 
look at Ireland and not see the perilous 
prospect; and no one who is acquainted 
with statistics can be ignorant, that in 
those countries alone where territory 
far exceeds population, can agricultural 
labour be made a remunerative trade. 
Encourage emigration and adopt the 
allotments also, say we. 


Gy 

Oljections to Unitarian Christianity con- 
sidered, by William Henry Channing, D.D. 

IN the work before us, there is a 
display of temper rather commendable 
and amiable, but evidently proceeding 
from self-satisfaction in the infallibility 
of the dogmata of the Unitarians; an 
infallibility, as they presume, which 
enables them to treat all opponents 
with pity only. Fortunately they have 
here placed the leading dogmata in 
such conspicuous positions, that we 
can level a philosophical rifle at them, 
and see whether they are bullet proof. 
The first dogma (adduced p. 4) is this; 


‘We maintain that Christ and God are 
distinct Leings ; two beings, not one and the 
same being.” 

They found this dogma upon the ob- 
servation that it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose (and they say that we do suppose 
it), that God would take vengeance 
upon himself for the sins of man. To 
this we reply, that impartition is not 
necessarily inconsistent with unity, for 
it ensues with many bodies, which are 
not decomposable, and yet retain their 
properties. We say that Christ was 
only a distinct being from God in his 
human form. Now Death has no ex- 
istence whatever, it is only the priva- 
tive of life, and (with trembling be it 
spoken) the Almighty could not take 
vengeance upon himself; coud not 
commit suicide. However, it so is, 
that the will and acts of the Almighty 
cannot be made cognizable to man, 
but through material intermedia.— 
Christ, therefore, became man; and, 
so far as the material part was con- 
cerned, died; but with the evident in- 
tention only, as God, of raising himself 
again, in final confirmation of his doc- 
trine. We maintain, also, the physical 
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possibility of the Trinity. The grub, 
the caterpillar, and the butterfly, one 
and the same being, make an actual 
trinity in unity, co-existent; but, be- 
cause it is composed of matter, it is as 
such subject to mutation, aud insus- 
ceptible of simultaneous action in its 
three several modes of being. Even, 
however, in its material state, had it so 
pleased the Creator, it might have ea- 
sily displayed all its three characters at 
once. 

The Unitarians allegate further, that 
if God the Son be identified with God 
the Father, as one and the same being, 
the former is made, as it were, a great 
pneumatic machine, which concen- 
trated all deity, and when he came 
upon earth, left the universe an ex- 
hausted receiver; and because such a 
circumstance could not possibly hap- 
pen, they infer that Christ and God 
must be distinct beings. But if com- 
mon atmospheric air proves that both 
concentrated locality and self-expan- 
sive ubiquity may co-exist, how can 
such an union of properties necessarily 
imply distinctness of being. 

They say further, that Christ, as 
God the Son, must necessarily have 
had a beginning. Now this again we 
deny. Volition must precede action, 
but they are both coetaneous as to cre- 
ation or birth. 

We have no room to be diffuse, and 
have avoided Scripture; for if we can 
thus find in the doctrine of the Trinity 
no other phenomena than what are 
known to exist in natural philosophy, 
we ask by what authority is belief in 
the Trinity stigmatised as (in p. 5) 
** irrational and antiscriptural?”” What 
are the laws of natural philosophy but 
those of Providence? and in reasoning 
by analogy from those laws, we affirm 
that the Unitarians ground their su- 
perticial unphilosophical positions upon 

rinciples such as time, locality, num- 
birth, death, &c. which can have 
no manner of relation to deity. They 
do not judge of that by its indispensa- 
ble attributes. They use measurement 
to ascertain weight; they illustrate che- 
mistry by arithmetic. 

In pp. 7-9, they say that we talk 
nonsense if we call the sacrifice of 
Christ, suffering only as man, an infi- 
nite atonement for infinite sin. We 
admit the indiscretion, and believe 
that it has been committed ; indiscre- 
tion, we say, because nothing created 
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can possibly be infinite. Atonement 
cannot be admitted for a moment as 
made by pure Deity. If Christ died, 
as man, it was only to show that he 
could nof die, as God. Evil cannot 
also be infinite; because under such 
an assumption, it would be possible to 
infer that the whole universe, nay God 
himself, might be without good. As 
to the Fall, at which Unitarians sneer, 
it is positively capable of analogous 

roof. It is historically true, that when 
Piteairn’s Island was visited in 1814, 
there were forty-six inhabitants under 
Patriarch Adams, and not a germ of 
discord or vice in the place; but that, 
before 1819, after a fellow named 
Young had discovered the art of distil- 
ling spirits from the tea-root, precisely 
the same results ensued as are said in 
the bible to have been consequent upon 
the fall. As to the biblical narrative 
of that event, Dr. Wheeler lays it 
down as a postulate in theology, that 
the plain, literal, and grammatical 
sense of scripture be considered, not 
only as the true, but the only: true 
sense in revealed history, unless it shall 
appear, that parabolical or allegorical 
interpretation was intended by the his- 
tortan, from some alsurdily or contra- 
diction in supposing the literal only to 
prevail. Now we do not interpret the 
Fall according to the letter ;* in the 
wera of Moses it was a legitimate part 
of history to narrate incident in a figu- 
rative manner; and the Mythe is not 
necessarily to be deemed a fable, but a 
parabolical description of some real 
event or events; and although it may 
be, if literally interpreted, erroneous, it 
is still not the mere vagary or unautho- 
rised fiction of a poetical fancy.t He 
who knows that the serpent was ele- 
vated by Moses (Numb. xxi. 8) as a 
symbol of present life ; and is also ac- 
quainted with the Ophites or serpent 
worship; the Naag King; the Satha- 
nas of India; and the miraculous pro- 
perties ascribed to trees by the Sa- 
bzeans; and reflects upon the object of 
Moses, and his symbolic meaning of 
the serpent, as the present life, and the 
tree which had the power of confer- 
ring immortality, as eternal life, may 
not only see the materials which 
formed the account of the Fall, but 





* Theologic. Lectures, i. 118, 
t See Tuffnell and Lewis's translat. of 
Muller’s Dorians, i, pref. v. 
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imagine the meaning of the paraboli- 
cal illustration. A literal construction 
of a story, which insults the Almighty 
by representing him as walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day, is, to say 
nothing of the profaneness, utterly in- 
admissible. We therefore think that 
Moses’ account of the Fall is not a pic- 
ture, but a hieroglyph ; like the Apo- 
calypse, many parts of Ezekiel, Da- 
niel, and the other prophets, and our 
Lord’s parables. It matters not, that 
raree-show men among religionists 
think that they do God service by 
spoiling the Bible, through literalizing 
its fine hieroglyphs, and degrading 
beautiful allegories into Chinese dra- 
gons. Philosophers hold such persons 
to be only mountebanks. 

The Unitarians complain further 
(p. 17) that their theory has been 
called ** a half-way house to infidelity,” 
and that travellers are recommended 
not to stop there because the liquors 
are dangerously adulterated. We ra- 
ther conceive the real case to be this. 
A man knows that he may walk from 
London to its antipodes (Australia) as 
safely as a fly on the ceiling. The 
Unitarians having elevated a huge mi- 
mic globe, invite him to walk round it 
in the same manner as he could the 
earth, and promise him equal safety ; 
“*No,” says the man, «| won't. I 
shall fall off and break my neck.” 
Having from conscientious motives 
uniformly vindicated Trinitarianism, 
and seen our very phrases quoted in 
this pamphlet, we have felt called 
upon to state such a scanty portion of 
our reasons, as was suited to our limits. 
The Unitarians are not ladies, who 
expect it as a compliment due to the 
sex, that we should say “black is 
white.” Therefore we solemnly de- 
clare, once for all,* with an audible 
voice, and from our hearts—that we 
prefer the Holy Baptismal Trinity, of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to the 
ridiculous Unitarian Duality of a mere 
King and Prince of Wales—a steam- 
carriage which they think is to carry 
them on as speedily as a Liverpool 
railwayer. 

With regard to the charges laid 
against the Unitarians by Calvinists 
and other crazy people, concerning 
moral preaching, future punishments, 
and their (the Unitarian) representa- 





* We expect to be insulted. Wherever 
the Unitarians cannot command, they insult. 
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tion of the Almighty as a paternal and 
benevolent being, we shall only say 
that we know the low taste of such as- 
sailants. It is the same taste as that of 
the vulgar for murder-stories and dying 
speeches. We must, however, do that 
taste the justice to own, that we consi- 
der it an evidence of the Fall; for most 
certainly our first parents had no taste 
for murder stories; and the hideous- 
ness of the Fall is most conspicuously 
exhibited among the ferocious vulgar— 
often, as conspicuously as it was in 
Cain himself. 

As to Dr. Channing, the author, his 
writing is that of a well bred, well 
tempered man; but the Unitarians, 
although they are insufferably arrogant, 
are not in general ignorant or vulgar 
men. They think that they have dis- 
covered the philosopher’s stone; and 
accordingly give themselves airs. 


ee ome 


The Trial of the Unitarians, for a libel on 
the Christian Religion ; post 8vo. pp.312. 


THE Unitarians have often tried 
themselves, and accordingly have given 
in a verdict of wera. «A acquittal ; 
but that others have not done so is ma- 
nifest. That, however, is of no mo- 
ment; for the modern fashion is, in 
matters of politics and religion, to take 
no notice whatever of confutation, but 
to persist in the repetition of the er- 
rors: e. g. in political bustles, it is a 
known fact, that the grossest calumnies 
respecting private persons, however 
false and denied, are nevertheless re- 
iterated. The motive is obvious. The 
purposes of the party would be de- 
feated, if the objections were admitted. 
Every man who regards his own safety 
should, however, feel a warm and ho- 
nourable indignation at such flagrant 
proceedings. We cannot, unwilling as 
we are to wound the feelings of any 
persons, do otherwise upon questions of 
principle than act with consistency and 
integrity ; and more especially in this 
instance, where denial of the Divinity 
of Christ may be reasonably presumed 
to induce proselytes to commit the sin 
against the Holy Ghost.t Every phi- 
losopher knows, that man cannot un- 
derstand his own nature, much more 
that of Deity, and that predication 
upon that subject is gratuitously as- 
sumptive. Every Christian also knows, 
that to add to or diminish from the 





+ We speak seriously. —Rev. 
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text of Scripture is expressly forbidden. 
Both these violations have been com- 
mitted in support of the Unitarian no- 
tions, and have been repeatedly exposed 
and confuted. Even Hume has ad- 
mitted that there can exist no contra- 
diction, philosophically, to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. We are taught, 
too, that all Scripture was written by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, because 
it should be deemed infallible. 

But the Unitarians say, that they 
will admit nothing which is not cog- 
nizable by their own human reason? 
Are the laws of Providence cognizable 
by any human reason whatever? Does 
not the very principle of a revealed 
religion imply matters to which hu- 
man reason cannot reach? Is the cha- 
racter of revealed religion to be tried 
by that of natural religion? 

In short, from this excellent confu- 
tation, which we warmly recommend 
to all Christians Penne so called), 
we hesitate not to affirm that the tenets 
of the Unitarians tend to alienate the 
people from belief in the sacred Scrip- 
tures (see p. 295), and that 

“‘their principles only serve to shelter 
and cover Deists and others, who arraying 
themselves under the guise of Unitarianism, 
screen froin public view and public odium 
the indecencies of a more odious infidelity. 
There is nothing, indeed, in the system to 
captivate the affections of the soul; all is 
cold and comfortless—composed of unsatis- 
factory quibbles, gross distortions, and 
crooked criticism, which, though the coin 
of an ingenious mint, is base and worthless ; 
a system it is, that only flatters a false pride 
of sophism, at the expense of all that is 
pious, all that is good in philosophy.”— 
p- 2938. 


Divarication of the New Testament into Doc- 
trine and History. By Thomas Wirg- 
man, Esq. Author of Principles of Tran- 
scendental Philosophy, and the articles 
Kant, Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Philo- 
sophy, and Philosophy, in the Encyclo- 
pedia Londinensis. Part I, The Four 
Gospels. 12mo, pp. 100. 


THE Unitarian body has lately (to 
use a phrase of Shakspeare) ‘“‘ ioe 
punched full of deadly holes,” by the 
** Trial of the Unitarians,”’ and other 
works among them. This Cané with 
a C, certainly does not imply skill in 
logic or metaphysics, but Kant with a 
K, denotes the founder of a German 
school of abstruse philosophy, whose 
hierophant in this country is Mr. Wirg- 
man, a very masterly and subtle dialec- 
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tician. We shall therefore extract his 
Vindication of the Trinity, because it 
will tend to give our readers a com- 
plete notion of the mode of argumenta- 
tion proper to the Transcendental 
school. 


‘¢ It is absolutely impossible for man to 
think of oneness—it is a complete nonentity, 
consisting neither of matter, form, nor con- 
nexion of these two elements. Hence, when 
the human mind cogitates, it must think of 
something. But a thing which is composed 
neither of matter nor form, is positively no- 
thing. Consequently, the word thing al- 
ways implies a compound of three elements 
in one—a triad of principles, or, in fact, a 
Trinity 1n Unity. Secondly, if we think 
of a material object, it is quite evident that 
it must consist of matter, or parts, which 
fill up space, and occupy time, that is to 
say, the thing must be an object of expe- 
rience, and can only be known by its address- 
ing the senses; for instance, a house, a 
horse, a tree, and soon. The materials of 
which the thing consists, as the bricks 
which compose the house, are the matter ; 
the arrangement of these parts of matter 
constitutes its shape, as round, square, or 
oval, and is the form of the house. But 
this form could not be given to nothing; 
hence the necessity of the matter; and 
neither of these can be annulled without 
totally annihilating the thing, with this inse- 
parable condition—that these particular 
bricks constitute this identical house with 
this determinate form. So that these two 
elements neeessarily imply connexion a third ; 
and the three together, constitute the thing 
called a house. This reasoning applies to 
the whole of nature, and quite exhausts the 
entire mundane system, which is composed 
of an endless series of triads, Now, as 
matter is divisible ad infinitum, it must con- 
sist of an infinite number of parts; and no 
one part, strictly speaking, can exist by it- 
self, otherwise the division would not be in- 
finite : the least number of parts that can 
be connected is two; but if these two parts 
were not connected, there would not be a 
thing. The elements here are two parts, 
and their union ; making three necessary ele- 
ments, none of which can be annulled. It 
is quite obvious, that every object of nature 
which fills up time and space, conforms to 
this law of a Trinity in Unity. Let us carry 
this parity of reasoning to mental things, 
which exist in time only. Thus all mathe- 
matical figures equally conform to this law : 
take a line for instance ; it consists of parts 
in connexion, and is, in fact, a series of 
triads; for the smallest possible part of a 
mental line must consist of two mathemati- 
cal points and their union—a triangle must 
consist of three lines, united at three points, 
yet forming only one conception. A cirele 
consists of a centre, periphery, and radius— 
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be annulled. This law holds with all mental 
operations, as substance and properties in 
connection constitute a thing; cause, effect, 
and the necessary dependence of the one on 
the other; for that is no cause which has 
not produced an effect, and there can be no 
effect without a cause: so that all mental 
things obey this law. We have only to as- 
cend one step higher in the scale of reason- 
ing, and carry this notion of a trinity in 
unity to the infinite, and the Christian doc- 
trine will be fully displayed.” 

*‘ Infinite nothingness is a nonentity. 
Therefore, if the mind of man is to be oc- 
cupied with a rational thought, it must 
think of an infinite something; but this 
must consist of some infinite parts, or it 
would be an infinite nothing. Now the 
least possible number of infinite parts that 
can be united is two, but unless these two 
are connected by a third, they could not 
constitute an infinite something. Hence, 
even in the infinite, the same process of rea- 
soning is required to constitute a thing, 
namely, ‘hree elements united in one, or a 
Trinity in Unity.” —pp. xxii.-xxv. 

The plan of this work, from which 
the term ‘“‘ Divarication” is used, is 
to show, that 
‘* by disencumbering the principles of the 
Christian religion from historical facts, their 
universal adoption is facilitated ;”” 

For the author says, by way of axiom, 
that 

*¢ Historical facts may be doubted, but 
that true religion being of a spiritual nature, 
must be independent of historical facts.” — 


p- xl. 
—o-- 


Practical Exposition of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, in the form of 
Lectures, intended to assist the practice of 
Domestic Instruction and Devotion. By 
John-Bird Sumner, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Chester. 8vo0, pp. 622. 


IF things are hard to be understood, 
illustrations are indispensable ; and 
this is sufficient to show the utility of 
comments. Indeed, no man who has 
not an interest in concealinent of the 
real meaning, will object to them, un- 
less it be some conscientious person 
who dreads the comment, lest it should 
be more regarded than the text. Hu- 
man error may thus, he thinks, super- 
sede Divine authority. This is how- 
ever only a matter which may, but 
does not necessarily mislead; and it 
does not appear from Coke upon Lit- 
tleton, and similar works, that the 
Law of the land has ever been seriously 
perverted; and what blunders would 
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professional men make, without such 
aids? 

The purport of this work is given in 
the title; and it would be below its 
merits to say that it is not as well ex- 
ecuted as intended. We shall take 
our extract from a difficult text, that 
regarding submission to injury, and re- 
turning evil for good. It shows the 
imperious necessity of judicious com- 
ments. 

*¢ Public justice, public duty, and in 
many cases, important private interests, 
must of course make exceptions to the latter 
of those rules. Christ himself appealed to 
the law against the injustice with which he 
was smitten. One of the officers which 
stood by, struck Jesus with the palm of the 
hand, saying, ‘ Answerest thou the High 
Priest so?’ Jesus answered him, ‘If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; 
but, if well, why smitest thou me (John 
xviii. 22)?’ And St. Paul thought it not 
inconsistent with his Christian patience to 
ask, ‘ Is it lawful for you to scourge a man 
that is a Roman, and uncondemned (Acts 
xxii. 25) ?? So likewise with respect to 
alms-giving, the same Apostle proves to us 
that this duty is intended to have limits, 
and to be practised with such discretion, as 
not to injure the morals of individuals, or 
the welfare of the community; when he lays 
down a general maxim, that every man 
should ¢ eat his own bread;’ and that ¢ if 
any will not work, neither should he eat.’ ”’ 

“< Still it is certain, that impressions 
strong like these: resist not evil ; let thy 
cloak be taken from thee: yield to those 
who compel you unjustly: give to him that 
asketh thee :—expressions like these would 
not be used, if the danger were not the other 
way, namely, that we should be too impa- 
tient, when suffering wrongfully, too eager 
to seek compensation, too tenacious in 
maintaining supposed rights, and too apt to 
look about for reasons why we should not 
give to him that asketh.” 


The Characters of Theophrastus illustrated by 

Physiognomical Sketches, to which are sub- 

joined Hints in the Individual Varieties of 

Human Nature, and general Remarks, 

12mo, pp. 154. 

«¢ GOOD sense,” says Stuart, “ con- 
sists in that temper of mind which 
enables its possessor to view at all times 
with perfect accuracy and coolnessall the 
various circumstances of his situation, 
so that each of them may produce its 
due impression upon him, without any 
exaggeration arising from his own pe- 
culiar habits. But toa man of ill-re~ 
gulated imagination, external circum- 
stances only serve as hints to excite 
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his own thonghits ; and the conduct he 
pursues has in general far less reference 
to his real situation, than to some ima- 
ginary one in which he conceives him- 
self placed: in consequence of which, 
while he appears to himself to be acting 
with the most perfect wisdom and con- 
sistency, he may frequently exhibit to 
others all the appearances of folly.” 

Thus Stuart, who here clearly illus- 
trates the moral causes of most of those 
particularities of character which 
Theophrastus describes as obtaining in 
Greece in his day, and which mutatis 
mutandis may be substantially found 
in our own. The valuable part of this 
work is however the light which it 
throws upon Greek manners and cus- 
toms, and modes of thinking. If the 
notes of Casaubon are much valued by 
us, who use his edition, those of the 
present translation are better suited to 
an English public. 

The book is embellished with cu- 
rious caricatures; and all the matter is 
novel and curious. 


Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Productions, 
and Discoveries, interspersed with some 
particulars respecting the Author. By 
William Godwin. 8vo, pp. 471. 

MR. GODWIN is unquestionably 

a man of genius, and as such, an idio- 

syncratic. In the works of such men, 

we expect both real light and mere 
phosphorescence, both reason and pa- 
radox. There are all the characteristics 
of these in the work before us, but the 
most sleepy reader cannot peruse it 
without desiring at least to keep awake ; 
for he will be sure in the end to see 
far better into the nature of man, than 
he did before. Upon certain subtle 
metaphysical points, we do not how- 
ever think that Mr. Godwin has been 
successful, These points are Liberty and 

Necessity, and the existence of Evil. 
Mr. Godwin is a necessarian, be- 

cause he says (p. 226), that as every 

event requires a cause, the human will 
is guide agen and therefore is 
not free. Now the question is not 
whether the acts are free, only whether 
the motives are so; but it is certain 
that one motive may be made to super- 
sede another, as e. g. a man does not 
commit a robbery, because he is afraid 
of being hanged for it. Wherever 

there are passions, there must be im- 

pulses ; wherever there is reason, there 

must be choice. It is utterly incon- 
sistent with the existence of an animal 
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like man, that there should not be 
both impulses and motives, and neither 
Liberty or Necessity, properly speaking, 
apply to the case. Suppose, as in that 
before us, a man inclined to commit a 
robbery, but not doing it from fear, it 
is plain that there exists a collision of 
motives; and that there must be a 
power of choosing between these mo- 
tives is also plain, from one man com- 
mitting theft, and another avoiding it. 
Admitting then, that there must be a 
motive, it is not a necessary one, be- 
cause necessity admits of no choice 
whatever ; if it did, it is no longer ne- 
cessity, and the dispute, in ourjudgment 
is, as to man, a mere inapplicable lo- 
gomachy. Besides, we doubt, with 
Dr. Wheeler,* whether a rational 
being can be otherwise than so consti- 
tuted as to have a will to choose right 
or wrong; and if he does so by one 
motive superseding another, that is a 
question merely implying a mode of 
agency. } 

Another passage (by the way with- 
out acknowledgment from Voltaire) is 
this: 

«¢ Either God, according to our ideas of 
benevolence, would remove evil out of the 
world, and cannot ; or he can, and will not. 
If he has the will, and not the power, this 
argues weakness; if he has the power and 
not the will, this seems tu be malevolence.” 
—p. 417. 


That God can, if he will, is a postu- 
late not to be disputed ; but arguments 
drawn from power, can never be con- 
clusive, because there may be reasons 
why that power is not thought fit to 
be exercised. Matter, as matter, can 
have only communicated properties. 
According to Scripture, and analogous 
testimony, man had originally the 
utmost moral perfectibility of which 
his conformation was susceptible, was 
a guileless adult infant, and if there be 
particular conformations, the commu- 
nicated properties must be adapted to 
them, a rule which nature seems to 
have observed in regard to all beings 
whatever. And can malevolence exist 
in God? Certainly not, because there 
is no such thing as evil ; and the blun- 
der of Voltaire originated in his ig- 
norance that evil is merely a privative 
of good, and that privatives have only 
a nominal being. The inattention to 
a like distinction, that life may undergo 
different material exhibitions, but can- 
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not be extinguished, and that death is 
only the privative, seems to have led 
Mr. Godwin into a manifest error in p. 
419, viz that the immortality of the 
soul, and the doctrine of future retribu- 
tion, is mere assumption. 

To relieve these unpleasant differ- 
ences of opinion, we extract the fol- 
lowing philosophical and beautiful il- 
lustration of the effects of * Chivalry ;” 
as the best known to us. 


‘¢ Its principle was built upon a theory of 
the sexes giving to each a relative im- 
portance, and assigning to both functions 
full of honour and grace. The Knights 
(and every gentleman during that period in 
due time became a Knight) were taught, as 
the main features of their vocation, the 
* love of God and the ladies.’ The ladies, 
in return, were regarded as the genuine cen- 
sors of the deeds of Knighthood. From 
these principles arose a thousand lessons of 
humanity. The ladies regarded it as their 
glory to assist their champions to arm and 
tu disarm, to perform for them even menial 
services, to attend them in sickness, and to 
dress their wounds. They bestowed on them 
their colours, and sent them forth to the 
field hallowed with their benedictions. The 
Knights, on the other hand, considered any 
slight towards the fair sex as an indelible 
stain to their order; they contemplated the 
graceful patronesses of their valour with a 
feeling that partook of religious homage and 
veneration, and esteemed it as perhaps the 
first duty of their profession, to relieve the 
wrongs and avenge the injuries of the less 
powerful sex. 

‘* This simple outline, as to the relative 
position of the one sex and the other, gavea 
new face to the whole scheme and arrange- 
ments of civil society. It is like those ad- 
mirable principles in the order of the mate- 
rial universe, or those grand discoveries 
brought to light from time to time by supe- 
rior genius, so obvious and simple, that we 
wonder the most common understanding 
could have missed them, yet so pregnant 
with results, that they seem at once to put a 
new life, and inspire a new character into 
every part of a mighty and all-comprehen- 
sive mass. 

** The passion between the sexes, in its 
grosser sense, is a momentary impulse 
merely; and there was danger that, when 
the fit and violence of the passion was over, 
the whole would subside into inconstancy 
and a roving disposition, or at least into in- 
difference and almost brutal neglect. But 
the institutions of chivalry immediately gave 
a new face to this. Either sex conceived a 
deep and permanent interest in the other. 
In the unsettled state of suciety, which cha- 
racterized the period when these institutions 
arose, the defenceless were liable to assaults 
of multiplied kinds, and the fair perpetually 
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stood in need of a protector and champion. 
The Knights, on the other hand, were 
taught to derive their fame and their honour 
from the suffrages of the ladies. Each sex 
stood in need of the other, and the basis of 
their union was mutual esteem. 

‘¢ The effect of this was to give a tone of 
imagination to all their intercourse. A man 
was no longer merely a man, nor a woman 
merely a woman, They were taught mutual 
deference. The woman regarded her pro- 
tector as something illustrious and admi- 
rable; and the man considered the smiles 
and approbation of beauty as the adequate 
reward of his toils and his dangers. These 
modes of thinking introduced a nameless 
grace into all the commerce of society. It 
was the poetry of life. Hence originated 
the delightful narratives and fictions of ro- 
mance; and human existence was no longer 
the bare naked train of vulgar incidents, 
which for so many ages of the world it had 
been accustomed tu be. It was clothed in 
resplendent hues, and wore all the tints of 
the rainbow. Equality fled and was no 
more; and love, almighty, and perdurable 
Love, came to supply its place. 

«* By means of this state of things, the 
vulgar impulse of the sexes towards each 
other, which alone was known to the former 
ages of the world, was transformed into 
somewhat of a totally different nature. It 
became a kind of worship. The fair sex 
looked upon their protectors, their fathers, 
tl.eir husbands, and the whole train of their 
chivalry, as something more than human. 
There was a grace in their motions, a gal- 
lantry in their bearing, and a generosity in 
their spirit of enterprise, that the softness 
of the female heart found irresistible. Nor 
less, on the other hand, did the Knights re- 
gard the sex, to whose service and defence 
they were sworn as the objects of their per- 
petual deference. They approached them 
with a sort of gallant timidity, listened to 
their behests with submission, and thought 
the longest courtship and devotion nobly 
recompensed by the final acceptance of the 
fair. 

‘* The romance and exaggeration cha- 
racteristic of these modes of thinkirg, have 
gradually worn away in modern times; but 
much of what was most valuable in them 
has remained. Love has iu later ages never 
been divested of the tenderness and conside- 
ration which were thus rendered some of its 
most estimable features. A certain desire 
in each party to exalt the other, and regard 
it as worthy of admiration, became inex- 
tricably interwoven with the simple passion. 
A sense of the honour that was borne by 
the one to the other, had the happiest 
effect in qualifying the familiarity and unre- 
serve in the communion of feelings and sen- 
timents, without which the attachment of 
the sexes cannot subsist. It is something 
like what the mystic divines describe of the 
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beatific visions, where entire wonder and 
adoration are not judged to be incompatible 
with the most ardent affection, and all 
meaner and selfish regards are annihilated.” 


—@— 


State Papers published under the authority of 
His Majesty’s Commission, Vol. I. King 
Henry the Eighth, Parts I. and II. 4to. 
Ppp. 958. 

THIS is the first publication of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1825 to 
edit such of the documents deposited 
in the State Paper Office, as they 
should consider ‘* may be fitly printed 
and published, with advantage to the 
Public, and without prejudice to the 
Royal service.” It is very evident that 
the latter condition can only apply to 
papers of recent date; the sole requi- 
sites therefore with regard to early pe- 
riods of our history, are judgment in the 
selection, accuracy in the transcription, 
and skill in the arrangement. The 
een merits of Mr. Lemon, the 

eputy Keeper of State Papers, and 
editor of the present volume, are per- 
fectly well known; and we have only 
to regret that State-paper work, like 

Church work, moves on so slowly. 

In the preface the history of the 
State Paper Office is concisely detailed, 
including that of the post of Secretary 
of State, to whose control it has natu- 
rally devolved. The Secretaryship was 
formerly not a patent office, but con- 
ferred the mere delivery of the 
King’s signet; the names of the per- 
sons who filled it are therefore only to 
be incidentally gleaned among our an- 
cient records. There was only one 
Secretary of State until the disgrace of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex; 
when Henry the Eighth, whose royal 
power had been almost merged in the 
influence of that minister and his great 
predecessor Wolsey, appears to have 
considered that he should ensure more 
independence for the future, by ap- 
pointing two Secretaries. In 1708 a 
third was established for the affairs of 
Scotland ; but was discontinued in 1746. 
In 1768 a third was again appointed 
as Secretary for the Colonies ; but was 
suppressed by Mr. Burke’s Act in 1782. 
In 1794 the Duke of Portland became 
a third Secretary; and the arrangement 
then established has since been undis- 
turbed. From an early period to 1782, 
the two departments were denominated 
the Northern and Southern ; and sub- 
sequently to that year the Home and 
Foreign; but the powers of each Se- 
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cretary are co-ordinate, and the division 
of duty is merely matter of arrange- 
ment, for the more convenient despatch 
of business. 

‘* It will be readily conceived how rapidly 
the mass of correspondence must have accu- 
mulated in the office of the Secretary of 
State, after the revival of letters in the six- 
teenth century; yet no provision was, for 
some time, made, for its being received into 
any certain depository. Each succeeding 
Secretary had it in his own custody; the 
apartments provided for him wereextremely 
confined; and the future destination of his 
official papers depended, in great measure, 
upon accident, upon the care or the negli- 
gence-of the individual, or his clerks, and, 
above all, upon the good or evil fate which 
awaited the Secretary when he resigned his 
seals. Even in the office of the Privy Coun- 
cil (the office, in which, in those days, and 
until the Revolution, all the affairs of the 
realm were debated and resolved on), no 
written record of the proceedings was pre- 
served until 1540, when it was ordered that 
a regular register should be kept, and two 
clerks (Paget and Petre) were appointed to 
keep it. This register commences on the 
18th of August in that year. The necessity 
of a repository for State Papers, began svon 
afterwards to be felt; and, in 1578, an 
office for keeping papers and records con- 
cerning matters of state and council, was 
established, and Dr. Thomas Wilson (who 
was then master of requests, and afterwards 
became one of the Secretaries of State), 
was appointed the keeper and register of 
those papers. Before this establishment 
was formed, it is not surprising that nu- 
merous papers of great importance should 
have been entirely lost, and others have 
fallen into the possession of private persons. 
Sir Robert Cotton, in the reign of James 
the First, and Sir Joseph Williamson, in 
that of Charles the Second, were most assi- 
duous and successful collectors of those 
scattered papers. The collections of the 
former now form a portion of the library of 
the British Museum. Sir Joseph William- 
son placed his collections in the State Paper 
Office, where they still remain. Another 
mass of papers, consisting principally of let- 
ters addressed to Cardinal Wolsey, and to 
Cromwell Earl of Essex, remained in the 
custody of the Crown; but, instead of being 
deposited in the proper place, found its way 
into the Chapter House at Westminster, 
and is there preserved, The three great re- 
ceptacles, therefore, of State Papers, ante- 
cedent to the year 1540, and partially down 
to the year 1578, are the State Paper Office, 
the Chapter House, and the Cottonian Li- 
brary. And so entirely accidental seems to 
have been the preservation of many of the 
papers, that, of a series relative to the same 
subject, a part will frequently be found in 
each of these three libraries. Nay, of two 
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letters, written by the same person, to the 
same correspondent, on the same day, one 
will be discovered in one of these receptacles, 
the other in another, and the answer in the 
third; and several instances will be seen, 
where one portion of a letter is found in 
one part, and the residue in another part of 
the same collection. A few are to be met 
with in the Lambeth Library, the Harleian 

Collection, the University Library of Cam- 

bridge, and in private hands.” 

It appears that there are no docu- 
ments in the State Paper Office of an 
eatlier age than those of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, with which this 
publication is commenced. These, in 
order that the continuity of series might 
not be broken, have been arranged in 
the following classes : 

I. The correspondence between the King 

and Cardinal Wolsey. 
II. That between the Kiug and his other 
Ministers at Home. 
III. That between the Governments of 
England and Ireland. 

IV. That between the Government and the 
King’s Representatives on the Scot- 
tish Border. 

That between the Government and the 
King’s Representatives at Calais and 
its dependencies. 

That between the Court of England 
and Foreign Courts, each forming a 
separate subdivision. 

VII. Miscellaneous. 

The present voluine embraces the 
two first of these classes. The first 
consists of one hundred and two docu- 
ments, nearly one half of which are 
letters from Wolsey to his Royal mas- 
ter; and the remainder either addressed 
by Wolsey to other persons, or ad- 
dressed to him; among the latter are 
several of Sir Thomas More and of 
Cromwell. . 

The papers illustrative of the Cardi- 
nal’s splendid Embassy to France in 
1527, are particularly complete. In 
one of them Wolsey gives a long de- 
scription of his reception by the French 
King at Amiens. 

** Within a myle and a half of the cite, 
the French King, riding upon a grey jenet, 
apparelled in a cote of blak velvet, cut in 
diverse places for shewing of the lynyng 
thereof, which was white satyn, accompanyed 
with the King of Navarre, the Cardinal of 
Burbon, the Duke of Vandome, the Counte 
Saintpole, Monst de Gize, Mons™ Vanda- 
mont, the Grete Mastre, the Seneshall of 
Normandy, with diverse Archbishops, 
Bishops, and other noble men, avaunced 
him self towards me; to whose person 
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(assone as I had the sight therof) deviding 


my company on bothe handes, in most reve- 
rent maner, sole and alone, I did accelerate 
my repaire and accesse; and His Grace doing 
the semblable for his parte, being dis-co- 
vered, with his bonnet iu his hande, encoun- 
tred and with most herty, kinde, loving 
countenance and maner, embraced me.” 

After many compliments passed on 
both sides, the Cardinal was conducted 
in triumph through the city, in the 
principal places whereof were pageants 
expressing the great desire the people 
had for peace; and was accompanied 
to his lodging by the King. The Car- 
dinal of Lorraine conducted the Eng- 
lish Cardinal 


** into my lodging, which I founde richely 
and pomposely apparelled with the Frenche 
Kinges own stuff; as the utter chamber 
with riche clothe of tyssue and sylver, paned, 
embrodered with freres [friars’] knottes, 
wherin was a grete and large clothe of 
astate of the same stuff and sorte. The te- 
cord chamber was apparel!ed with crymyson 
velvet, embroderd, and replenished with large 
letters of gold, of F and A* crowned, with 
an other veray large clothe of astate, of fyne 
aras. And the third chamber, being my 
bedd chamber, was apparelled with riche 
clothe of tyssue, raised, and a great sparver 
and counterpointe to the same. And the 
4th, being as a closet, was hanged with 
clothe of bawdikyn, wherunto was annexed a 
litle gallary, hanged with crymyson velvet. 

‘* And after a litle pawse, and shifting of 
my self, ther was sent into my lodging the 
Cardinall of Burbon, the Duke of Vandome, 
with many other prelates and noble men, to 
conduc’e me to my Ladies presence, who was 
lodged in the Bishops palaies; in the hall 
wherof, being large and spacious, richely 
hanged and apparelled with aras, was placed 
and set in right good order, on hothe sydes 
the Frenche Kinges garde, my Lady his 
moder, the Quene of Navarre [his sister], 
Madam Reynet [Renata, daughter of Louis 
XII.], the Duchess of Vandom, the King of 
Navarre’s sister, with a greate nomber of 
other ladies and gentlewomen, stonding in 
the myddes, to whose presence I sum what 
approaching and drawing nigh, my said 
Lady [the Queen] also avauncing her self 
forwardes, in most loving and pleasant 
mauer, encountred, wel d, and embraced 
me, and likewise saluted my Lord of London 
[Bishop Tunstall], my Lord Chamberlain 
[Lord Sandys], Master Comptroller [Sir 
Henry Guildford], the Chaunceler of the 
Duchy [Sir Thomas More], and most parte 








* «¢ Probably for Francis, Angouléme” 
—but qu. as the name of Francis’s Queen 
was Eleanor, might not that be spelt with 
the initial A. 
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of suche gentlemen as came with me, and 
most specially thErle of Derbye, whom it 
liked Her Grace to kisse, and right loviugly 
to welcome.” 


After this lively description of the 
royal salutations, he writer proceeds to 
describe the more weighty transactions 
of the embassy, the whole dispatch ex- 
tending to nineteen quarto pages, being 
written in the name of Wolsey, but 
with all the verbose minuteness charac- 
teristic of the chroniclers of that age. 

In p. 328 we have a striking in- 
stance of the unparalleled rapacity and 
presumption of Wolsey. It is a letter 
written the very hour he heard of the 
death of Richard Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester; in which he not only asks 
the King for that rich see, but requests 
to be allowed to transfer Durham, 
which he then held in commendam 
with the Archbishopric of York, to 
** my poore scoler the Deane of Welles,” 
—who was Thomas Winter, bis natu- 
ral son. In the former part of his pe- 
tition, after some months delay, he 
prevailed ; but Durham was given to 
Tunstall. 

In pp. 462 et seq. is comprised an 
important series of papers relative to 
the rebellion in Lincolushire and 
Yorkshire, called the Pilgrimage of 
‘Grace. It appears that the popular 
leader known as Captain Cobler, was 
not Dr. Makerel the Abbot of Barlings, 
as it has been generally supposed, but 
a distinct person named Melton. Re- 
garding the Yorkshire leader, Robert 
Aske, there is a curious Report from 
Thomas Miller, the herald who was 
dispatched to the rebels’ head quarters 
at Pontefract, and who because he was 
considered to have encouraged them 
by his craven demeanour, subsequently 
suffered the extreme penalty of a traitor. 
it is not surprising that the natural 
firmness of character which enabled 
the rebel captain to assume the com- 
mand over a band comprising many 
individuals of superior rank and wealih, 
should have succeeded in intimidating 
the unfortunate herald. 


** The sayd Haske sentt for me in to his 
chamber, and theyr kepynge his porte and 
countenance, as thowgh he hade bene a 
gteatt pryuce, with great regor and lyke a 
tyrant; who was accompanyd with the 
Archebeshop of Yourke, the Lord Darcy, 
Sir Robert Counstable, Mr. Magnus, Sir 
Crystofer Danby, and dyvers other. And, 


as my dewte was, I saluted the Archebyshop 
of Yorke and my Lord Darcy, showynge to 
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them the cawse I came thether for. And 
then the sayd Robert Aske, with a crewelt 
and a inestemable prowde countenance, 
stretched hym self, and toke the herynge of 
my tale; whiche I openyd to hym at large, 
in ag moche honor to our Soverayne Lord 
the Kyng as my reason wold serve me; 
wiche the sayd capetayne Aske gave no re- 
vereuce to, and superstyciusly* demandyd 
the seyght of my proclamacion. And then 
I tcke yt owt of my purse, and delyvered yt 
to hym, and then he redd yt openly, with 
out reverence to anny person, and sayd y* 
shold nott ned to calle no counsell for the 
answar of the same, for he wold of his 
howne whyt gave me thanswar, wiche was 
thys;—he, standynge in the heghest place 
of the chamber, takeyng the hygh astatte 
upon hym, sayd, Herald, as a messynger 
you ar wellcome to me, and all my company, 
jutendynge as I doo. And as for this pro- 
clamacion sent frome the Lordes, from whens 
you com, shall nott be redde at the market 
crosse, nor in no place amongest my peple, 
wiche be all onder my gydyng; ‘nor for 
feare of losse of landes, lyffe, and goodes, 
not for the power wiche ys agenste us, 
dothe not enter in to owr herttes with feare, 
bott ar all of on accorde, with the poynttes 
of our artecles, clerly intendynge to se a re- 
formacion, or ells to dye yn thoys cawses.” 
—p. 486. 

After some further parley, the herald 
had recourse to intreaty, and ‘* fell 
down on his knee” before the Captain, 
beseeching bim for permission to read 
the proclamation ; aud this appears to 
have been Miller’s great crime that he 
knellid downe on his knees, beffore Robert 
Aske and the other treators, with the Kynges 
most honorable Cote of Armys on his bak ; 
whyche comforted, coraged, and made them 
in suche pryde and arragoncye, to see the 
Kynges Cote of Armys so humble used 
beffore them, that they stode the more 
styflyer and lengor in ther detestable and 
cursed wyllies and pretenses.” 

There are several letters on the ex- 
hilarating occasion of the birth of 
Prince Edward, and the consequent 
misfortune of the Queen’s death. It is 
proved, however, that there was an in- 
terval of at least twelve days between 
those two events; and that the story 
of the Cxsarian operation having been 
performed is a mere invention. It was 
first propagated by the Jesuit Nicolas 
Sanders. Ina despatch to the Ambas- 
sadors in France, the calamity is ascribed 
to the Queen having been suffered to 
take cold, aud to eat improper food. 
It appears to have been by an accidental 


* Qu. superciliously ? 
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mistake that Oct. 14, instead of Oct. 
24, was recorded as the date of the 
Queen’s death, by the chronicler Hall, 
who has been followed by the whole 
tribe of historians, excepting Strype, 
who names the latter day from a MS. 
in the College of Arms. In a letter of 
Sir John Russell to Crumwell, written 
on the 24th, probably within a few 
hours, or less, of the fatal occurrence, 
it is said, ‘* if she skape this night, 
the Fyshisiouns be in good hope that 
she is past all daunger.” 

In p. 583 we have a curious account 
of a visit to the shrine of Saint Thomas 
& Becket, very shortly before its spolia- 
tion. The stranger was ‘‘ the Lady of 
Montreill,”” who was on her return 
from the Court of Scotland to France: 


** T showed her Saincte Thomas shryne, 
and all such other thinges worthy of sight ; 
at the which she was not litle marveilled of 
the greate riches therof, saing to be innu- 
merable, and that if she had not seen it, all 
the men in the wourlde could never a made 
her to belyve it. Thus, over looking and 
vewing more then an owre, aswell the shryne, 
as Sainte Thomas hed, being at both sett 
cousshins to knyle, and the Pryour, openyng 
Sainct Thomas hed, saing to her 3 tymes, 
‘This is Saint Thomas Hed,’ and offered 
her to kysse; but she nother knyled, nor 
would kysse it, but still viewing the riches 
therof.”’ 

It would seem that this French lady 
was a Protestant. 


3 
Nicuots’s Illustrations of the Literary His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century. Vol. V1. 
(Continued from p. 328.) 

ALTHOUGH it can scarcely be 
expected that a legislator so far re- 
moved from the scene of action as Lord 
Camelford was in 1789, could be very 
deeply in the secret of ministerial or 
Opposition measures at that eventful 
period, there isa shrewd sagacity in his 
Lordship’s opinions which brings him 
very close to the contending parties. 
In his letter dated Jan. 23, he thanks 
his correspondent for the information 
he gives him, which, he adds, makes 
him as much present as he wishes to be. 

‘©The triumph of Thurlow over the 
Scotch patriot, learned in the laws of the 
Constitution (Loughborough), is one of 
those petites malices that I allow myself to 
indulge in with a good conscience, 1 un- 
derstand nothing of the protest. Let them 
speak out, and pledge themselves boldly to 
the indefensible right of hereditary regency, 
if they please, and stand to it. But if that 
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point is given up, and they allow once for 
all that the right is conferred upon the Re- 
gent by the two Houses, I do not see their 
distinction, whether it is conferred by an 
address without limitations, or by an act 
under commission with limitations; in either 
case it is an act of legislation equally, if it 
constitutes an authority that is obligatory 
upon the subject, and so far in the teeth of 
their maxim, that the two branches of the 
legislature can do nothing without the assent 
of the third. To my plain understanding, 
if the Parliament took the Regency under 
their plain address, I should conceive, upon 
their reasoning, the difficulty insurmount- 
able. I should say to the Regent, ‘ You 
assumed the government : upon what au- 
thority ? you had no legal right in you, or 
you might have asserted it without the in- 
tervention of Parliament: and if you had 
not that right, nothing but the legislature 
could give it you, and the two houses in- 
viting you to do what you had no right to 
do, and what they were incompetent to au- 
thorize you to do, only renders them accom- 
plices with you in an’illegal usurpation.’ ” 


Most of our readers must recollect 
that the faction by which the intended 
Regent was at that time influenced, 
lost all the popularity they had acquired 
by the impeachment of Mr. Hastings, 
or rather threw it entirely into Mr, 
Pitt’s hands, who a very few years after 
stood in need of itall. ‘* 1 rejoice,” 
says Lord C. ‘* in the lively part the 
public seem to take in the contest, 
John is after all an honester gentleman 
than I took him for, and has righter 
feelings about him than I gave him 
credit for.” 

The Life of the Rev. Baptist Noel 
Turner, Rector of Denton, co. Lin- 
coln, and Wing, co. Rutland, is much 
enlarged from the account given in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine soon after 
his death, and enriched with the anec- 
dotes of Dr. Johnson, first communi- 
cated by himself to the New Monthly 
Magazine. This relates to the learned 
lexicographer’s visit to Cambridge, of 
which there is no account in Boswell’s 
Life, probably because antecedent to 
his acquaintance with the Doctor. It 
is not unlikely, however, that some of 
them will obtain a place in the forth- 
coming edition of Boswell, by the Right 
Hon. J. W. Croker. But although 
we allow that Mr. Turner had gene- 
rally, in conversation and correspond- 
ence, the true spirit of humorous anec- 
dote, he appears very deficient in Bos- 
well’s close imitation of Johnson’s 
language. What we find here is rarely 
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Johnsonian; it is even now and then 
vulgar. On one occasion, when in 
Trinity College library, Mr. Turner 
informs us that Dr. Jotinson took up a 
folio, which proved to be the Polyhistor 
of Morhoff, and on opening the vo- 
lume, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is the book 
upon which all my fame was originally 
founded ; when I had read this book, 
1 could teach my tutors.” Now, in 
the first place, we would remark that 
no part of Dr. Johnson’s fame could 
be funded on the Polyhistor, a work 
of bibliography, a study in which Dr. 
Johnson was very deficient, and in the 
second place, there is no edition of 
Morhoff in folio. ‘The best, it is well 
known, is in 2 vols. 4to, 1747. There 
are, however, many remarks in Mr. 
Turner’s letters, particularly those ad- 
dressed to the late Mr. Nichols, which 
show much critical tasie, and contri- 
bute to enrich this volume. We par- 
ticularly allude to his ‘* Prolegomena 
to Alexander’s Feast,” and his ** An- 
swer to the criticism of Dr. Knox.” 
Nor will the extracts from his manu- 
script volume, entitled «*‘ Nuge Ca- 
nore,” be read without interest. 

The Editors inform us that the Bio- 
graphical Memoirs in this volume have 
In many cases been compiled from a 
variety of sources, and are therefore ge- 
nerally (and, we think, very justly) 
entitled to the term original. ‘ The 
autobiography,” they add, ‘ of Mr. 
William Chafin, a clerical country 
squire, who in his old age turned au- 
thor, after a life spent in pursuits of a 
very opposite character, will be found 
to possess many of the charms usually 
characteristic of that description of 
writing.” That of Mr. Chafin is, in 
truth, not only one of the most amusing 
lives, but one of the most amusing 
narratives of life, which we ever re- 
member to have met with. It must, 
however, be read entire, for we are at 
a loss how to convey a proper idea of 
the author’s singularities by either 
abridgment or extract. 

Mr. Chafin’s youth appears to have 
been much neglected. From some 
strange circumstances here detailed, 
when he reached his fifteenth year, he 
Was a poor, raw, ignorant youth, with- 
out having acquired any classical know- 
ledge whatever. Another year, not- 
withstanding, these defects, was spent 
in following sports of the field, but no 
school-book was looked into the whole 
time. He tells us he was then sent to 
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Emanuel College, Cambridge, at the 
recommendation of Sir Jolm Cotton of 
Madingley, near Cambridge, an inti- 
mate friend of his father, and a near 
relation by the mother’s side. Sir 
John, and Mr. Chafin’s mother, he 
says, were ‘grandchildren of Alder- 
man Parsons, the greatest brewer of 
porter in London in those days; who 
when he was Lord Mayor, at his great 
city feast had twenty sons and daugh- 
ters grown up, sitting at table with 
him, of which he was no doubt a little 
“wr but such is the mutability of 

uman affairs, that not one male heir 
of the family of the name of Parsons is 
now in existence.” 

Mr. Chafin met with encourage- 
ment at Cambridge from various men 
of eminence, and prosecuted his studies 
with great success. After being ad- 
mitted into &oly orders, he was pre- 
seuted to the vicarage of St. ew 
Magdalen in Taunton, Somersetshire, 
which he held by dispensation with 
the rectory of Lidlinch, in the county 
of Dorset, the gift of his own father, 
more than forty years. 

Mr. Chafin retained so much of his 
early education, or rather no-education, 
as to become a sportsman of great cele- 
brity, and this part of his character in- 
troduces us to an anecdote too curious 
to be omitted. 

** Some few years before I retired to 
Trumpington, his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales oecupied Mr. Sturt’s superb man- 
sion and large domains at Critchill, about 
three miles from Chettle. I was introduced 
to his Royal Highness’s notice by Mr. 
Churchill of Hanbury, a confidant of his 
Royal Highness, and I believe chief manager 
of his Household at Critchill; and I was 
recommended by him as a proper person to 
execute a commission for his Royal High- 
ness, no way political, but merely relative 
to fox-hunting. His Royal Highness wished 
to extend his hunting country, but was un- 
willing to do so without the consent of some 
gentlemen, who were confederates in keep- 
ing another pack of fux-hounds, and hunted 
in the country which his Royal Highness 
wished to add to the Critchill Hunt. I was 
honoured and entrusted by his Ruyal High- 
ness with a commission to negotiate this 
important business, in which 1 used my best 
endeavours, but E had persons to deal with 
of tempers not very eompliant; and, al- 
though they were all intimate acquaintances, 
I could not prevail upon them to grant my 
suit in full. During this negotiation, which 
lasted some time, I had several private con- 
ferences with his Royal Highness; and 
when he was absent from Critchill for a 
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short time, he condescended to write several 
letters to me on the subject; and, although 
I could not succeed so well in my embassy 
as I wished, and the Prince expected, yet he 
never laid any blame on me, but I was taken 
more into favour than before, and was in- 
vited to attend his Royal Highness in his 
field sports, both in hunting and shooting ; 
and to enable me to attend him in the 
former, he made me a present of a very fine 
hunter. At that time, Mr. Napier, whom 
I have before mentioned, was taken much 
notice of by his Royal Highness. He was a 
spirited lad, and rode a very fleet poney of 
his own, of the New Forest breed, which 
cost him four guineas; and he was in at 
the death of many foxes after fine runs with 
the Prince’s hounds. 


** About this time, a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance took place. One morning his 
Royal Highness called upon me alone, with- 
out any attendant, not even one servant, and 
desired ine to take his information for a rob- 
bery, and to grant him a search warrant. 
He insisted on my administering the oath 
to him, which I reluctantly did; and he in- 
formed me, that the head groom of his 
stables had his trunk broken open in the 
night, and a watch and many valuable articles 
stolen and carried away; and that it was 
suspected that they were concealed in such 
and such places, and that he chose to come 
himeelf, lest an alarm may be given and the 
goods removed. His Royal Highness sat 
by my side, while I filled up a search war- 
rant, which his Royal Highness hastened 
home with, and saw the execution of it him- 
self; the goods were found in the suspected 
places, a nest of thieves were detected, and 
all brought to condign punishment. Should 
his Royal Highness become Sovereign, as 
by the grace of God he may soon be, what 
a strange story it will be to tell, that a King 
of Great Britain did apply to a poor country 
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justice to grant him a search warrant for 
stolen goods! But this would be a real 
fact.” 

The biographers of George IV. (and 
such have been as industrious as old 
newspapers can make them) will regret 
that this anecdote has been so long 
kept from them, but it may not yet be 
too late, and will certainly be consi- 
dered of as great importance and origi- 
nality as any with which they have 
illustrated the character of our late 
amiable monarch. 

This sketch of Mr. Chafin’s life was 
written in 1816. ‘* At that time,” he 
says, in a letter to Mr. Nichols, ‘* m 
life, although a domestic one (for 
have naees een more than 160 miles 
from my birth-place, in the course of a 
very long life) has been attended with 
peculiarities somewhat uncommon, and 
the situation I at this time stand in 
is so very particular, that it is impos- 
sible for any other person to be in the 
same, for I believe that I am the oldest 
member of the University of Cam- 
bridge, the oldest Clergyman in the 
diocese of Bristol, and the oldest ma- 
gistrate in the county of Dorset; of 
the two latter I am certain, but out of 
so many thousands there possibly may 
be a senior Member of the University, 
but on the strictest inquiry I can hear 
of no one.” Fora minute history of 
his only publication, the ** Anecdotes 
of Cranborne Chase,” we must refer 
to the work before us. He died at 
Cheitle, in the mansion of his ances- 
tors, at the age of 86, Aug. 14, 1818. 
He was the last male heir of his family. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


April 30. The anniversary dinner, pre- 
paratory to the opening of the sixty-third Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy, took place 
this day. The Ministers of State, foreign 
Ministers and Consuls, and a great assemblage 
of the nobility, were present. The Lord 
Chancellor, in returning thanks on the 
part of the invited guests when their health 
was proposed, made the following just and 
eloquent observations : 

<¢ This is, indeed, not more a display of 
the triumph of the fine arts than of the 
deep interest which the most distinguished 
classes of the community take in their pro- 
gress ; and well they may! Of those pur- 
suits what has not been said, what pane- 
gyrics not pronounced, hundreds, almost 
thousands, of years ago, by the most elo- 


quent of tongues! That they are the orna- 
ment of prosperous fortune and the solace 
of adverse, give a zest to our daily toil, and 
watch with us through the sleepless night, 
enliven the solitude of the country, and tran- 
quillize the bustle and turmoil of the town 
—all this is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. All this they do, aud much more. 
The fine arts are great improvers of man- 
kind ; they are living sources of refinement 
—the offspring, indeed, of civilization; but, 
like her of Greece whose piety they have so 
often commemorated, nourishing the parent 
from whom their existence was derived,— 
softening and humanizing the characters of 
men—assuaging the fierceness of the wilder 
passions ; substituting calm and harmless 
enjoyment for more perilous excitement— 
maintaining the innocent intercourse of na- 
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tions, and affording one more pledge of 
peace, their great patroness and protectress 
as she is, of all that is most precious and 
most excellent among men. It becomes us 
all, then, most diligently to foster them. 
It is the duty of the government, it is the 
interest of the country. No station is so 
exalted, no fortune so splendid, as not to 
derive lustre from bestowing such patron- 
age; no lot so obscure as not to participate 
in the benefits they diffuse. And I have, 
therefore, a singular satisfaction in being at 
liberty to announce to you upon this occa- 
sion, that a society of much influence, over 
which I have the honour to preside, and of 
which the object is the improvement of all 
conditions of the people, has been occupied 
in maturing a plan, which has been success- 
fully completed, for extending the enjoy- 
ment of the fine arts to the humblest classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects.” 

May 2. The exhibition was opened this 
day to the public. It affords many gratify- 
ing specimens of the steady progress of the 
arts in this country. ‘Though there are few 
of those splendid productions of lofty ge- 
nius in the present collection, which, like 
those of West, or the great masters of anti- 
quity, are calculated to throw all surround- 
ing objects into shade, still it exhibits ta- 
lent of a varied and highly pleasing charac- 
ter. There is now an ample field for young 
and aspiring genius to distinguish itself, and 
less probability ofits efforts being overlooked, 
in the absence of those mighty masters of 
the pallet and the easel, whose productions 
were wont to lead captive the minds of the 
astonished spectators, and to command al- 
most exclusive attention. The competitors 
in the field are more numerous than for- 
merly, and their productions certainly of a 
more general and diversified character : so 
that, on the whole, although the Fine Arts 
of the present day are not distinguished by 
the towering supereminency of a single indi- 
vidual, as in different eras of their history, 
we may safely conclude that they now pre- 
sent more numerous specimens of prolific 
genius and respectable talent than at any 
preceding period—the leading members of 
the Academy having produced a larger num- 
ber of pictures than in most former years; 
and many of those pictures exhibiting ta- 
lent far above mediocrity. Thus Westall, 
Calcott, and Phillips, have each produced 
eight paintings; Turner seven ; Drummond 
and Pickersgill six each; Etty, Daniell, 
Jones, Beechy, and Landseer, five each ; 
Shee four ; Howard and Collins three each ; 
and many others of minor note in propor- 
tion, Sir W. Beechy and Phillips have con- 
fined themselves to the more lucrative de- 
partments of the arts (though to the public 
notthe most interesting ) —portrait-painting. 
But we do not consider that Beechy has 
been so happy in the portraits of the King 
and Queen, as the public might have wished. 
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There is a stiffness and mannerism which are 
not altogether pleasing. Dignity and ease 
are in some degree wanting. 

We shall proceed to notice a few of those 
works which most prominently attracted our 
attention, during a cursory view. 


GREAT ROOM. 


No. 1. Margaret at Church, tormented by 
the Evil One. R. Westall.—The subject of 
this singular composition is from a passage 
in Goéthe’s Faust, as translated by Lord F. 
Leveson Gower. The fantastic imagery of 
the poet is worthily sustained. The ghastly 
and livid aspect of the evil genius is finely 
contrasted with the lovely form of the swoon- 
ing fair one, and the colouring is introduced 
with powerful effect. As we behold the 
ministers of the altar and the surrounding 
devotees at their orisons, we perceive the 
evil one, as it were, uttering the very lan- 
guage which Goéthe has adopted,—** The 
glorified are turning their foreheads from 
thee; the holy shun to join their hands in 
thine ;—despair ! despair !” 

Faust preparing to dance with the young 
witch at the festival of the wizards and 
witches in the Hartz Mountain (No. 33), by 
the same artist, is evidently intended as a 
companion picture to the preceding. The 
fore-ground of the composition is replete 
with beauty. The enchanting female fi- 
gure is powerfully contrasted with the hor- 
rid aspect of Mephistophiles, and the terri- 
ble concomitants of witchery, that appear 
ready to destroy the victim of her allure- 
ments. 


—_--— —_———— “ Remark her well, 
Sileth her name, first wife of him who fell— 

Your parent Adam ¢ look that you beware 

Her glancing toilet and her flowing hair; 

If with that guise the sorceress lure 

The passing youth, she holds him sure.” 

32. Lord Byron reposing in the house of a 
Turkish Fisherman, afier having swum across 
the Hellespont. W. Allan.—The event which 
the artist has embodied in this composition 
took place on the 3d of May, 1810, when 
the noble poet, in imitation of Leander, 
swam across the Hellespont, from the Eu- 
ropean shore to the Asiatic, about two 
miles wide. ‘After landing (says Mr. 
Lake, in his Life of Byron,) he was so 
much exhausted, that he gladly accepted 
the offer of a Turkish fisherman, and re- 
posed in his house for some time. He was 
very ill; and the Turk had no idea of the 
rank or consequence of his inmate, but paid 
him most marked attention. His wife was 
his nurse; and at the end of five days he 
left this asylum completely recovered.”— 
The figure of Lord Byron, who is reposing 
on a couch, presents an excellent likeness ; 
and the subordinate details of the picture 
are in perfect keeping with the subject. 

88. A first-rate going down Channel. 
W. Daniell, R.A~—What a splendid and 
imposing sight! How magnificently she 
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ploughs the azure deep. The lofty prow 
and swelling sails, the bristling guns, the 
decks and fore-tops full of activity and life, 
at once rivet the attention with wonder and 
delight : 

“She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to daie the elements to strife.” 
In the distance, the artist has effectively 
introduced the Land’s End, and Longships 
Lighthouse. 

55. The Progress of Civilization. H. P. 
Briggs.—This picture was very appropriately 
painted for the Mechanics’ Institute at Hull. 
The Romans are represented as instructing 
the ancient Britons in the mechanical arts. 
A British warrior, having relaxed his usual 
ferocity of character, is examining with in- 
tense interest some graphic outlines of clas- 
sie architecture depicted on a scroll, which 
the Romans are in the act of explaining. 
Two druidical priests are looking on with a 
scowling air of suspicion, as if apprehen- 
sive of sume dangerous mysteries being con- 
cealed under the emblems of instruction. 
The rude and massy trilithons indicative of 
British masonry are represented in the back- 
ground. The picture, on the whole, is an 
interesting and pleasing composition. 

56. Mary Queen of Scots mecting the 
Earl of Bothwell Letween Stirling and Edin- 
lurgh. Cooper, R.A.—This composition 
represents an important occurrence in Scot- 
tish history—the abduction of Mary by the 
Earl of Bothwell to the castle of Dunbar. 
Mary is seated on a white steed, which 
Bothwell is holding by the bridle, while he 
is making his obeisance, with the evident 
intention, at the head of a numerous force, 
of taking possession of the Queen’s person 
in defiance of her attendants, The artist 
has displayed the most talent in the repre- 
sentation of the horses, which may perhaps 
be considered as Cooper’s favourite study. 
The animals are finely drawn, and their ap- 

earance bold and spirited. ‘The person of 

lary is not so prepossessing as it is usually 
represented ; it wants feminine loveliness ; 
and the head-dress is entirely out of charac- 
ter with the occasion. It has all the gaiety 
and lightness of the drawing-room, and lit- 
tle suited for a journey over the Scottish 
hills and dales in the shower-descending 
month of April. 

Nos. 57 and 77 are two admirable sea- 
pieces by Daniell, representing the splendid 
naval exploits of Adm. Collingwood with the 
enemy—first on board the Royal Sovereign, 
and secondly on board the Excelient, in the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent. 

62. The Portrait of a Lady, by Wilkie, 
is very striking, particularly as regards the 
fanciful head-dress with which her ladyship 
is decorated. Portrait. painting, however, is 
unsuited to the genius of Wilkie. We have 
heen so loug delighted with the splendid ef- 
forts of his genius, that we are apt to look 
with indifference upon any production of his 
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which does not soar above mediocrity. It 
is much to be regretted that this and a por- 
trait of Lord Melville are the only pictures 
of Wilkie’s in the exhibition. 

No. 64. Sir Calepine rescuing Serena. 
W. Hilton, R.A.—A truly poetical compo- 
sition. The grouping is excellently con- 
ceived; and the figures are all in admirable 
drawing, a qualification for which this clever 
artist is pre-eminently distinguished. There 
is at the same time a glowing richness of 
colouring, without the appearance of gaudi- 
ness. In this respect, we think the artist 
has materially improved. The subject of 
the painting is taken from that great store- 
house of medieval chivalry and enchant- 
ment, Spenser’s Fairie Queene, canto vill. 
“ Sir Calepine, by chaunce more than by choyce, 

The self same evening fortune hither «hove, 
As he to seek Serena through the woods did rove. 

+ * 7 * * * 
Eftsoons he saw one with a nuked knife, 
Readie to launch her breast, and let out loved life. 

- * a * * * 
With that he thrusts into the thickest throng.” 
In the foreground, on the bare rock, ap- 
pears the lovely form of Serena, naked and 
bound, and the high priest, with the up- 
lifted knife, ready to sacrifice her as an of- 
fering to the gods. The extreme surprise 
and terror of the priests and attendants at 
the sudden appearance of the noble and in- 
furiated warrior, armed in chain-mail, and 
his sword ready to drink their blood, together 
with the romantic and sequestered scenery, 
—all tend to produce a soul-thrilling and 
deep!y-interesting picture. 

79. This splendid production, by Etty, is 
intended to form a companion picture to Ju- 
dith and Holofernes, which was painted by 
the same artist for last year’s exhibition. It 
represents the maid of Judith waiting out- 
side the tent of Holofernes till her mistress 
has consummated the deed that deli- 
vered her country from its invaders. The 
head and countenance of the woman, and 
the fine herculean forms of the sleeping 
guards, are every way worthy the genius of 
Etty. .The chiaro-oscuro of the painting is 
in perfect keeping with the subject, and 
the deep sombre shading adds to the so- 
lemnity of the composition. The picture is 
painted for the Scottish Academy of Fine 
Arts in Edinburgh. 

86. Interior of a Highlander’s House, by 
Landseer, is a production well calculated to 
maintain the artist’s superiority in depicting 
animals of the chase. Here he has also 
given us examples of his power in painting 
objects of still life. His pencil is always 
true to nature. 

113. The Dinner at Mr. Page’s House, 
supposed to take place in the first act of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. C. R. Leslie, 

.A.—Here (says a contemporary critic), 
the most conspicuous personages in Shak- 
speare’s drama are introduced as if living be- 
fore us. The fat knight, Master Slender, 
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‘¢ sweet Ann Page,” the merry wives, and 
several of the other characters, breathe 
from the canvas. It is beyond question one 
of the most perfect illustrations of the sub- 
ject that has ever been produced, The cos- 
tumes, the interior, and all the slightest de- 
tails of the picture, are painted with an ac- 
curacy and effect quite of the highest order. 
The picture is very properly placed in the 
most conspicuous and favourable situation 
in the room. 

162. Caligula’s Palace and Bridge. J.M. 
Turner, R.A.—This is a bold specimen of 
Turner’s peculiar genius. The design is 
gorgeously imposing, and full of wild and 
poetic daring. The picture conveys to the 
mind the idea of immeasurable distance, as 
the eye looks through the misty atmosphere 
of the artist into unfathomable space. The 
frowning ruins of the mouldering walls en- 
veloped in mist, and the rays of the morn- 
ing sun darting through the mural inter- 
stices, with the russet trees in the fore- 
ground, and the azure misty skies in the 
distance, present a splendid specimen of 
creative genius. Although we are ready to 
admit Turner to be one of the most poetical 
of landscape painters, at the same time, 
without aspiring to superior critical preten- 
sions, we believe that he frequently, perhaps 
from mere wantonness of genius, oversteps 
the sober modesty of nature, and even out- 
rages the acknowledged principles of art. He 
appears sometimes to mystify the subject 
hy an erratic wildness of colouring, and, with 
a fullness of pencil, to introduce dabs of 
light and shade, that seem to set the 
rules of criticism and the laws of nature at 
defiance. 

168. The Angel releasing Peter from 
Prison. W. Hilton, R.A.—A magnificent 
picture, executed on a large scale. The de- 
sign is taken from Acts xii. The figure of 
the angel is not perhaps to be compared 
with many productions of the Italian mas- 
ters ; but the sleeping guards and the open- 
ing iron gates, which are less the objects of 
creative genius, are evidence of Hilton’s 
skill as a judicious and skilful artist. 

169. The View of Sulistury Cathedral, 
by J. Constable, R. A. appears to have been 
taken immediately after a snow storm, al- 
though the artist professes to have embodied 
on canvas the description of a scene from 
Thomson’s Summer, when ‘a glittering 
robe of joy invests the fields.” The nume- 
rous patches of dead white, intended for the 
lights of the picture, or perhaps for drops 
of rain after a shower, have all the chilling 
coldness of a winter’s morn. 

178. The Vision of Medea, by J. M. 
Turner, presents a mixture of bold genius 
aud monstrous absurdity. The awful legend 
of the burning palace, into which Medea’s 
twin offspring are thrown, is poetically con- 
ceived; but no mortal ever beheld such 
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trees or human visages, or such a daub of 
unseemly colouring—a mere chaotic mass 
of pink and yellow. 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


193. Cain. G. J. L. Noble—A mon- 
strously gigantic figure, only fit to be repre- 
sented with effect in a room of unusually 
large dimensions, which would admit of a 
distant view. It is miserable judgment to 
exhibit a colossal figure in a small room, as 
is here the case. 

241. An Alligator attacking a Bullock, 
by W. Daniell, R.A. is a bold and spirited 
production. ‘The ferocious tenacity of the 
ove, and the apparent agony of the other, 
are powerfully depicted. The scene is on 
the margin of a river in the island of Cey- 
lon. The colouring is extremely vivid, and 
well suited to oriental scenery. 

258. Domestic Affliction, by W. E, West, 
is the representation of melancholy madness, 
the victim of which is a fine and interesting 
female, whose relatives and friends are grouped 
around, exhibiting countenances full of sym- 
pathy and melancholy interest. The com- 
position is replete with feeling, delicacy, 
and spirit. : 

ANTE-ROOM, 


338. The Golden Age, by Danby, is a 
perfect scene of enchantment. Nature ap- 
pears in the most lovely and captivating garb 
that the imagination can conceive. The 
poets of old never exceeded it in description. 
All is beauty, serenity, and delight. Soft 
verdure, unruffled lakes, shady groves, and 
woodland nymphs, with gold and azure tints 
of the softest hue, convey the beau-ideal of 
the poet’s golden age, aud make us sigh at 
the reflection of that happy period having 
for ever fled. 

356. Landscape, at twilight, by Westall, 
is full of rustic nature, and is worthy of the 
best productions of Claude. The cattle in 
the foreground are cleverly executed, 
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The Gallery of Greenwich Hospital ; com- 
prising Portraits of celebrated Naval Com- 
manders, and Views of their most memor- 
able Actions ; illustrated with liographical 
and historical Memoirs ly Edward Hawke 
Lockyer, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. one of the 
Commissioners of the Institution. 

The Royal Hospital at Greenwich is well 
calculated to inspire the most exalted emo- 
tions; not so much from the beauty of its 
design and the splendour of its lofty domes, 
eminent as these undoubtedly are, as from 
the benevolence of its objects, and the in- 
teresting groups of veterans, to be seen 
reposing under its protection in the evening 
of their days, after many a well-fought bat- 
tle. These patriotic emotious, which can- 
not fail to strike every casual visitor, are 
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much increased on a more minute inspection 
of the Naval Gallery, to which many addi- 
tional paintings have been recently transfer- 
red by the Kiag from the Royal Collections. 
We hail therefore, with peculiar pleasure, a 
work like the present, published under the 
immediate patronage and sanction of His 
Majesty, by a gentleman so intimately con- 
nected with the naval profession, who 
bears the talismanic name of Hawke in ad- 
dition to his own patronymic, derived from 
his late worthy father, the tutor of the im- 
mortal Nelson, and a brave and worthy 
Captain in the Royal navy, who died Lieut.- 
Governor of this excellent institution. 

This work is published in the same form 
and style as Mr Lodge’s Portraits and Me- 
moirs of Illustrious Persons. ‘The first 
Number contains a beautiful copy of the 
portrait of Lord Hawke, painted by F. 
Cotes, one of the finest in our recollection. 
The memoir of Hawke is ably and spiritedly 
written, and the following character rests 
oa ** the authority of a very dear relation of 
the author,* whose gallant conduct in the 
same profession introduced him to a long 
and intimate association with Lord Hawke, 
though even gratitude could not bias that 
sound judgment, and still sounder probity, 
under the guidance of which he formed this 
estimate of his patron’s character : 

** The character of Hawke furnishes an 
excellent example to every candidate for na- 
val reputation. He possessed all the quali- 
ties necessary to form a thorough seaman, 
and an enterprising, intrepid commander ; 
and he employed these with a simplicity of 

urpose which served his country highly and 
sia hae His gentlemanly deport- 
ment and propriety of conversation effected a 
salutary improvement among his officers. He 
steadily discountenanced that coarseness of 
language and demeanour .which disgraced 
too many of the old school, and still clings 
to some of the present. Hawke’s genius 
was peculiar to the profession he had 
chosen. In political affairs he exhibited no 
great talents for business. Lord Hawke 
was ever an upright, honourable, and 
pious man. His anxious attention to the 
health and comfort of the seamen secured 
to him their constant attachment; while 
the steady patronage of his most deserving 
followers surrounded him with officers zea- 
lously devoted to the King’s service and 
to their commander’s glory. He was a 
strict, but temperate disciplinarian—affable 
rather than familiar with his officers, re- 
proving with sternness all approaches to 
ribaldry or impiety in their conduct and 
conversation. - His mind, impressed with a 
devout regard for the faith in which he had 
been educated, loved to dwell on the many 
mercies he had experienced, and to ascribe 
every success to ** the Giver of all Victory.” 





* His father, Lieut.-Governor Locky er. 
Gent. Mac. May, 1831, 
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The next is an early portrait of Viscount 
Bridport, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
character of this officer cannot be better ex- 
pressed than by the single word ‘ Steady,’ 
which he adopted for his motto. ‘¢ Sir, be 
steady in all your resolves,” was his fre- 
quent admonition to his young officers. 
Under a stern and reserved deportment, 
Lord Bridport is said to have concealed a 
generous and affectionate disposition. 

The third portrait is of hes ancient fa- 
vourite of our Tars, the brave but unfortunate 
Adwiral Benbow, ‘‘ whose death, recorded 
in one of their most popular ballads, still 
cheers the middle watch of many a stormy 
night at sea.” This portrait is by Sir God- 
frey Kneller, and was presented to the Hos- 
pital by George IV. Another portrait, pre- 
sented hy one of his sisters, still remaining 
in the Town Hall of Shrewsbury, was copied 
in our vol, Lxxx1X. ii. p. 9. from a drawing, 
and with a memoir, by Mr. Parkes. 

The fourth portrait is that of Captain 
James Cook, one of the most eminent of 
those self-educated patriots that we delight 
to honour. His parents were humble pea- 
sants, at Marton, in Cleveland, who by in- 
dustry and integrity contrived to rear nine 
children; but his powerful genius sur- 
mounted all disadvantages, and forced its 
way to fame. This memoir is of high in- 
terest. 

The Jast print in this number is an etch- 
ing after Loutherbourgh’s painting of the 
Defeat of the Spamish Armada, presented 
to this Collection by Lord Farnborough. 





Ludge’s Portraits and Memoirs of Illus- 
trious Persons.—The third Edition of this 
highly interesting work continues to be pub- 
lished in monthly numbers. Thirty se 
already appeared, and these contain 90 ex- 
quisite engravings. When the whole work 
is completed, it will embrace 60 additional 
subjects, completing the work to the pre- 
sent period. ‘The lives of the modern emi- 
nent characters will be found to be worthy 
of the pen of Mr. Lodge, whose fame as a 
Biographer was so firmly established by the 
former editions of this popular work. We 
take this opportunity to announce, that 
Messrs. Harding and Lepard have again 
liberally opened their rooms for the exhibi- 
tion of the original drawings made for the 
work, and this interesting exhibition has 
been enriched since last year by the addition 
of 40 new characters, chiefly of eminent 
Admirals, Soldiers, Philosophers, and States- 
men who flourished in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The First Volume of the English School 
of Painting and Sculpture is now completed, 
and we are glad to hear that its deserved 
success calls for the gratitude of its pro- 
prietors. Vol. II. wili include Barry’s Pic- 
tures at the Society of Arts in the Adel- 
phi, and Hogarth’s Marriage & la Mode. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

The English and Jewish Tithe Systems 
compared, in their origin, their principles, 
and their moral and social tendencies. By 
T. StratTen, 

A Narrativé “of the Ashantee War, in- 
cluding the Particulars of the Capture and 
Massacre of Sir Charles M‘Carthy, Go- 
vernor of the Western Coast of Africa; and 
the subsequent Military Operations of the 
British and Native Allied Forces on that 
Coast from 1822 to 1828, By Major 
Rutuetts. 

Descriptive Sketches of Tunbridge Wells, 
and the Improvements on the Calverley Es- 
tate; also, of the Picturesque Scenery, 
Seats, and Antiquities in the Vicinity. The 
work will be under the superintendence of 
Mr. Britton. 

Rev. H. Rarxes on Clerical Education. 

A Third Volume of Mrs. SHerwoop’s 
Henry Milner. 

The History of Abraham. 
H. Buiunt. 

An Exposition of the Eighth Chapter of 
Romans, together with Five Discourses on 
Justification by Faith. By the Rev. C. D. 
Marit anp. 

Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, in- 
cluding the Constitutional and Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of England from the decease of 
Elizabeth to the abdication of James II. 
By Rosert Vaucuan, author of ‘* The 
Life and Opinions of Wycliffe.” 

Sir E. Seward’s Narrative of his Ship- 
wreck, and consequent discovery of certain 
Islands in the Caribean Sea, By Miss 
Jane Porter. 83 vols. 

Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitz-Ge- 
rald. By Tuo. Moore, Esq. 

Journal of a Residence at the Courts of 
Germany, in 1822, 1825, and 1826. By 
W. Beatriz, M.D. 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Johnson. By R. Soutney, LL.D. 

A Manual of the Land and Fresh Water 
Shells hitherto discovered in Great Britain. 
By W. Turton. 

Letters to a Young Naturalist on the 
Study of Nature and Natural Theology. 
By J. L. Drummonp, M.D. &e. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of the late 
Sir J. E. Smith, M.D. President of the 
Linnean Society, &c. 

The Mosses, and the rest of the Crypto- 
gamia; forming the Fifth Volume of the 
British Flora. By Dr. Hooker. 

Oriental Customs applied to the Illustra- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures. By S. Bur- 
per, M.A. &e. 

Researches into the Nature and Affinity 
of Ancient and Hindu Mythology. By 
Lieut.-Col. Vans Kennepy. 

Seiect Female Biography, by the author 
of Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom, &c. 


By the Rev. 


An Account of the Life and Writings of 
Henry Pestalozzi; with copious Extracts 
from his Works, selected chiefly with a view 
to illustrate the Practical parts of his Me- 
thod of Instruction. By Dr. Bier. 

The Route of Hannibal from the Rhone 
to the Alps. By Henry Lawes Lone, Esq. 

Ivan Vejeeghen, or Life in Russia, a 
novel, by THappevs ButGarin; containing 
a delineation of the state of society in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg, &c. 

A Panorama of Constantinople, and its 
Environs, from Scutari, drawn from Sketches 
by J. Pitman, Esq. and engraved by Mr. 
Clark, accompanied bya descriptive pamphlet. 

Elements of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, comprehending the Theory of 
Curve Surfaces and of Curves of Double 
Curvature. By J. R. Younc. 

Boucuer’s MSS. 

The Proprietors of Dr. Webster’s English 
Dictionary have purchased from the family 
of the late Rev. Jonathan Boucher, Vicar 
of Epsom, the MSS. which he had pre- 
pared for a Glossary of Provincial and Ar- 
chological Words, (intended originally as 
a Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
of which one part, containing letter A, was 
published in 1807 ; see our vol. 74. p. 592; 
79,310). These wi!l now be published as a 
Supplement to Dr. Webster’s English Dic- 
tionary. 

BistioTHEcA ANGLO-SAxONICA, 


Messrs. Black, Young, and Black have 
undertaken the publication of a body of An- 
glo-Saxon MSS. illustrative of the Early 
Poetry and Literature of our Language, 
most of which have never yet been printed. 
The collection is to be edited by a distin- 
guished learned Dane, now resident in this 
country, the Rev. N. F. S. Grundtvig, D.D. 
of Copenhagen. The following is a brief 
outline of the plan.* The first work pro- 
posed to be published by Dr. Grundtvig, is 
a new Edition of the Saxon poem Beowulf, 
with an introduction and literal English ver- 
sion. This will form two volumes.—The 
third volume will coutain Caedmon’s poeti- 
cal paraphrase of Genesis, with the conti- 
nuations or imitations that are to be found 
in the old edition, in the Heptateuch, or 
elsewhere. —The fourth volume will contain 
a collection of miscellaneous Anglo-Saxon 
poems, chiefly extracted from the great 
book at Exeter, bequeathed to the library of 
that Cathedral by Bishop Leofric, at the 
close of the eleventh century. In the same 





* The Anglo-Saxon translation of Bede, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and the Anglo- 
Saxon Laws are to be passed by, as they all 
will be included in the ‘* Corpus Histo- 
ricum,” printed under the superintendence 
of Mr, Petrie and Mr. Price. 
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volume will be inserted the triumphal song 
of the battle of Brunanburh, and the other 
metrical pieces in the Saxon Chronicle; and 
also the funeral dirge over Brithnoth, who 
fell gloriously at the hattle of Meldun.— 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes will 
contain the Rhythmical Chronicle of Bri- 
tain, supposed to have been written by a 
priest named Layamon, at the close of the 
13th century. — The eighth, ninth, and 
tenth volumes are intended to make up an 
Anglo-Saxon Homilarium, or mirror of the 
divinity of our Anglo-Saxon preachers, who 
were the great instructors of the new Chris- 
tian world.—The work is to be printed by 
subscription, in 8vo volumes of about 30 
sheets, and a volume to be published about 
every six months, 


Literary Funp Society, 


May 11. The forty-second anniversary of 
this Institution was celebrated at Freemason’s 
Hall, where upwards of 200 gentlemen of 
the first respectability sat down to dinner. 
The Lord Chancellor was in the chair, and 
was supported amongst others by the fol- 
lowing noble and distinguished persons. His 
Grace the Duke of Somerset; Lords Mahon, 
Selkirk, and Portmore ; the Attorney Gene- 
ral, Right Hon. Robert Grant, Judge Hali- 
burton (Nova Scotia) ; Sirs John Malcolm, 
J. E. Swinburne, and W. Clayton; the 
President of the Royal Academy; Sir Jef- 
fry Wyatville, Sir William Beechey, Henry 
Ellis, Esq. M.P., H. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P.; 
Mr. Gurney the King’s Counsel ; Drs. 
Conolly, Arnot, Ainslie, and A. T. Thomp- 
son; Professors Milman, M‘Culloch, and 
Nott; Puets Croly, Sotheby, Montgomery, 
&e. &e. The body ofthe hall, we observed, 
was graced by the presence of almost every 
literary man in London, The spectacle was 
most gratifying, and it would be difficult to 
assemble a more enlightened and intellectual 
meeting than that which did honour to this 
festival, Here was the neutral ground on 
which men of all parties had gathered in 
amicable parley—every distinction which 
separates men of talent into sects and little 
communities was unknown—every feeling of 
selfish exclusiveness was banished—the voice 
of faction or of political enmity was hushed. 
One sentiment animated the whole, and it 
was a sentiment than which nothing tends 
to elevate, to ennoble, and dignify our na- 
ture more—for it was connected with the 
amenities of literature, the exercise of cha- 
rity, and the gratification of taste. 

In proposing the toast of ** Prosperity to 
the Literary Fund,” the Lord Chancellor 
very eloquently advocated the objects of the 
Society, and whilst he vindicated the inde- 
pendence of the literary character, he did 
not conceal the vicissitudes of the literary 
career. His speech was listened to through- 
out with deep attention, interrupted only by 
vehement applause; for independently of 
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the tact and talent by which the chair was 
filled, there existed a very grateful feeling 
of respect for the noble Lord, who, himself 
a literary man of the first eminence, and 
ex officio the guardian of literary rights, 
had made time amidst the almost endless 
engagements of his high station to preside 
at the festival of a society the most congenial 
perhaps with his present tastes and early as- 
sociation, of any charitable institution that 
could be proposed to him. Nor should the 
kindness of His Grace the Duke of Somer- 
set, the President of the Institution, be for- 
gotten on this occasion—with a feeling that 
does honour to his rank and character, he 
not only readily forewent his claim to the 
chair, but assisted in supporting the Lord 
Chancellor in it; thus evincing, that the 
first object of his regard was the welfare of 
the Society over which he has so long pre- 
sided. 

It is almost needless to recommend this 
Society to the notice of every man who 
values the importance of Literature, and 
can appreciate its moral, civil, and religious 
effect upon the national character. Its 
purpose is simply to afford pecuniary as- 
sistance to authors of merit in times of un- 
foreseen distress ; ‘‘ to stand,” as one of its 
Registrars emphatically asserted in the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ, ‘* between the living 
and the dead, that the plague may be 
stayed;”’ to speak the language of hope 
and consolation, at the same moment that it 
administers substantial relief; and to do this 
without offending the delicacy, or wounding 
the instinctive jealousy of the person re- 
lieved. Objects thus benevolently intended 
have been amply realized; and although 
more than forty years’ experience of the va- 
lue of this Society could attest its usefulness, 
the pathetic statement made by the Rev. 
Mr. Croly, on this last anniversary meeting, 
would alone vindicate the claims of the Li- 
terary Fund upon public patronage, and 
place it in the very highest rank of national 
institutions. 


Royat Society. 


April 28. The Duke of Sussex, President. 
A paper was read, On the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the minute and capillary ves- 
sels, by Marshal Hall, M.D. F.R.S.E. The 
list of the Council was filled up with the 
names of George Dollond, esq., John Fred. 
Daniell, esq., and Charles Konig, esq. 

May 5. H.R.H. the President in the 
chair.—Three papers were read: *‘On the 
effects of Hot Water on the Batrachia,” by 
Dr. M. Hall; an account of a new method 
of propelling Vessels, by Mr. W. Hale; and 
‘¢ Additional thoughts on the use of the 
Ganglions in furnishing Electricity for the 
production of animal secretions,” by Sir 
Everard Home, Bart. F.R.S. 

May 12. H.R.H. the President in the 
chair.—Capt. Geo. Wm. Manby of Yar- 
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mouth, was elected Fellow.—A paper was 
read, ‘* On a peculiar class of Acoustic Fi- 
gures, and on certain forms assumed by 
groups of particles upon vibrating elastic 
substances,’ by Michael Faraday, Esq.F.R.S. 
May 19. J. W. Lubbock, Esq. V.P. 
and Treasurer in the Chair.—The following 
papers were read: An Experimental Exami- 
nation of the Blood found in the Veni Por- 
te, by Thackeray, esq., communicated 
by Sir A. Cooper, Bart. V.P.R.S.; a Table, 
facilitating the Computations relative to 
Suspension Bridges, by Davies Gilbert, esq. 
V.P.R.S.; Researches on Physical Astrono- 
my, relating to the Theory of the Moon, by 
J. W. Lubbock, esq. V. P. and Treas. R.S.; 
an Account of the Construction and Verifi- 
cation of the Imperial Standard Yard, for 
the Royal Society, by Capt. Kater, F.R.S. 





Arrican ExpepitTion, AND DiscOvVERY 
oF THE Nicer. 


The important geographical problem re- 
specting the termination of the Niger is at 
length solved by the discoveries of the 
Messrs. Lander, — whose departure from 
England to Africa, under the auspices of 
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the British government, took place in Jan. 
1830. 

The Landers, after having reached Youri, 
embarked in a cance on the Niger, or, as it 
is called there, the Quarra, and came down 
the stream until they reached the sea, in the 
Bight of Biafra. The branch by which they 
came to the coast is called the Nun, or 
Brasse River, being the first river to the 
eastward of Cape Formosa. On their way 
down the river, they were attacked by the 
Hibboos, (a fieree nation that inhabit its 
banks), and made prisoners, or rather cap- 
tives ; but the King of Brasse happening 
to be in that country buying slaves, got 
them released, by giving the price of six 
slaves for each of them. [In the scuffle that 
ensued at the time they were taken, one of 
them lost his journal. 

Whilst at Youri they got the Prayer-book 
that belonged to Mr. Anderson, the brother- 
in-law and fellow-traveller of the celebrated 
Mungo Park. They were upwards of a 
month at Fernando Po, whence they em- 
barked, about ten days ago, in an English 
merchant vessel bound to Rio Janeiro, on 
their way to England.—Ziterary Gazette. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 28, H. Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Some observations on the definite article 
The, by Richard Duppa, Esq. F.S.A. were 
read. He remarked that the Latin language 
has no article; the hic, hec, hoc of the 
grammar being clearly a pronominal adjec- 
tive, signifying this. <‘* The,” whenever 
fully uttered, has a similar import. Dr. 
Johnson has censured the practice of sink- 
ing the final e in poetical versification ; but, 
as maintained by Mr. Duppa, it is only 
when that letter is so dropped in pronuncia- 
tion, that th’ is really an article,—in which 
respect the modern English agrees with its 
Saxon original. It was added, that it is 
evident, from a comparison of several lan- 
guages, that genders have been generally 
adopted from euphony; and that it is not a 
philosophical opinion to suppose them con- 
nected with any presumed natural analogy. 

Mr. Grover’s dissertation on Classical 
Chronology was afterwards continued. 

May 5. H. Hallam, Esq. V.P.—John 
Amery, of Birmingham, esq.; and William 
Watkin Edward Wynne, Esq. of Peniorth, 
co. Merioneth, and of Old Cavendish-street, 
were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Hardwick, the architect, exhibited a 
Roman altar, found about fifteen feet below 
the surface, in digging the foundations of 
the new Goldsmiths’ Hall, in Foster-lane. 
It is about 2} feet high; on its front is 
carved a very graceful figure of a huntsman, 
standing erect, holding in his left hand a 
bow, and his right hand raised over his right 
shoulder to draw an arrow from the quiver 
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slung at his hack. His head is covered with 
a Phrygian bonnet, and his buskins remark- 
ably pointed. At his side sits a greyhound, 
turning round his head to look in his mas- 
ter’s face. At the back, is slightly carved 
in outline what is supposed to be a harp, 
and the two sides are ornamented with long 
slips of laurel. See p. 399. 

Henry Ellis, Esy. Sec. communicated a 
Declaration of all such fees and allowances 
as were lawfully allowed in the Court of Ex- 
chequer in the time of Elizabeth. 

A further portion was also read of the 
Rev. John Skinner’s letters on Camelo- 
dunum. . 

May 12. Mr. Gurney, V. P. in the chair. 

Andrew Fountaine, Esq. exhibited a fe- 
male bust in bronze, from the collection of 
his ancestor Sir A. Fountaine. 

Mr. Ellis, by permission of the Bishop of 
Llandaff, laid before the Society three let- 
ters, addressed to Sir William Morice, Se- 
cretary of State to King Charles the Second, 
and M.P. for Cornwall.—1. From Mr. Quin, 
Knight of the Shire for Devon, in Crom- 
well’s Parliament of 1654; relative to an 
interview with the Protector, Mr. Quin, 
after having consulted with a learned and 
conscientious divine, had come to the deter- 
mination that to take an unlawful oath was 
not sinful, inasmuch as the sin must lie at 
the door of the imposer—the miserable cant 
epitomised in those lines of Butler, 


‘¢ Tis he that gives an oath that breaks it, 
Not he who by compulsion takes it.” 


Mr. Quin concludes by persuading his friend 
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to take the said oath, having scriptural au- 
thority for enfurcing his example, in the 
text ‘When thou art converted thyself, 
strengthen thy brother!’ 2. From Dr. Du 
Moulin, after the restoration, laying on the 
Jesuits the blame of Charles the First’s de- 
capitation, and tracing it to secret machina- 
nations for the restoration of Popery. The 
doctor, it was observed, was forbidden by 
Charles II. to write more, on the under- 
standing that as English was not his native 
language, he might mar the cause he meant 
to aid ** by writing what he would not.” 
The doctor had already written a book de- 
fending Protestantism from a charge of dis- 
affection to monarchy. 3. From James, 
Duke of Courland, in Livonia, offering Sir 
William Morice ten thousand florins, by 
way of a bribe for his services in the Privy 
Council, in the management of a West India 
matter affecting the interest of the Duke. 

May 19. H. Gurney, esq. V. P. in the 
chair. 

A curious paper, on the ancient history 
of Hats, communicated by J. A. Repton, 
esq. was read. It was accompanied by eight 
sheets of drawings of hats and caps, in an 
infinity of shapes and fashions, from the 
time of Richard II. up to 1784. He ob- 
served, the name hat was derived from a 
Saxon word meaning a covering for the head, 
in which general sense it had been used by 
early authors, and applied to helmets of 
steel, Hats and caps were anciently made 
of felt, woollen, silk, straw, and various 
other materials, and were as diversified in 
their colours. In the time of Elizabeth 
the common people generally wore woollen 
caps; and some acts were passed in her 
reign to encourage the manufacture of them. 
The broad brims were introduced by the 
cardinals to their scarlet hats, and followed 
by the clergy. The inconvenience of the 
broad brim all round caused the turning of 
one side up; then two sides were turned 
up; and at last turning up three sides intro- 
duced the cocked hat. The high-crowned 
hat was first worn in the time of Elizabeth, 
and declined in the reign of Charles II. 
Mr. Repton then noticed the ornaments of 
hats, such as feathers, broaches, and bands. 
Henry VIII. is described on his entry into 
Calais as wearing feathers from India, four 
feet lung; and men wore feathers in their 
hats as late as the reign of Queen Anne, 
Yew is mentioned as placed in the hat to 
denote mourning for a deceased relative or 
friend.* The paper contained numerous 
curious and amusing quotations on the sub- 
ject from a great variety of authors. 

On account of Whitsun week, the meet- 
ings were adjourned to the 2d of June. 


Antiquarian 





* In the West of England, in dressing 
the houses with holly and other evergreens 
at Christmas, we have observed the picture 
of a deceased relative adorned with the yew 
alone. 
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Orrertory Disues. 

At the meeting of the Hull Literary and 
Philosophical Society, April 22, Mr. Wm. 
Bell read a paper on ‘‘ Offertory Dishes,” 
illustrative of three in Hull, one presented 
to the society by Mr. Joseph Eglin, an- 
other belonging to Mr. Cobb, curator of the 
Exchange, and a third from the museum of 
Mr. Wallis—which, in deference to Dr. 
Nash and other English antiquaries, who 
have accidentally met with them, he called 
Offertory Dishes, though amongst the con- 
tinental literati they are more generally 
named Taufbecken, or Baptismal Dishes. 
Mr. B. then read the opinions of Dr. Nash 
in his History of Worcestershire, of Thos, 
Hearne in his preface to Leland’s Collecta- 
nea, and of sundry anonymous contributors 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, respecting 
the meaning of the inscriptions which sur- 
round the dishes, as well as the conjectures 
of various German literati concerning them : 
of the latter, Von Hammer, the famed Orien- 
talist of Vienna, and formerly secretary to 
the Austrian [nternuncio at Constantinople, 
was the most important, both from the 
weight due to his opinion and the peculiarity 
of his views; having considered them as 
deeply connected with the gnosticism and 
ophitism which he fancied to have discover- 
ed in the tenets and doctrines of the Kaights 
Templars before the forced subversion of 
their order. Mr. Bell, too, was enabled, 
by his researches abroad, to exhibit drawings 
of similar dishes found in Iceland, in various 
parts of Germany, France, and Italy. He 
also read a letter from Mr. Holmes, F.S.A. 
of Retford, describing one exactly similar to 
that in possession of Mr. Wallis, and which 
again was identical with one fixed to the 
door-post of a very old church at Valle or 
Valte in Iceland. Mr. Bell differed in his 
reading of the various inscriptions from all 
the authorities adduced, and found in them 
either simple invocations to Christ and Maria, 
as the immaculate virgin, either in old Ger- 
man or Latin of a very early age—or in 
other instances short pithy sentences of mo- 
rality. The age of them could not be traced 
by any appearance of a date, but the style of 
letters (which were evidently sunk by a die), 
on a comparison with the great seal of the 
Realm, seemed to be fixed at, or some time 
succeeding, the accession of Edw. III. 1327, 
to which they most approximate. One was 
noticed as existing at Aldborongh near Bo- 
roughbridge, differing in the inscription from 
any other, of which a copy exists in Gough’s 
Camden's Britannia, vol. iii. but too imper- 
fect to ascertain its meaning. 

Wituiam Canynces, 

April 28. A very interesting paper was 
read at the Bristol Institution, on the 28th 
April, on *‘ the Life and Times of William 
Canynges, founder of St. Mary Redcliff 
church.” It was written by the Rev. James 
Dallaway, F.S.A., and very amply illus- 
trated. 
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— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The King of France has undertaken a 
tour through the Provinces, and appears to 
be every where enthusiastically received. 
At St. Germain, Poissy, Nantes, Dieppe, 
&e., his Majesty reviewed different bodies 
of the National Guards, amid the acclama- 
tious of the populace, who, it is added, 
from St. Cloud to the limits of the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Oize, formed a line 
on each side of the high road, with banners, 
tri-coloured flags, and branches of trees. 

A medal was lately decreed to be struck 
and given to these who most distinguished 
themselves in July last. In carrying this 
decree into execution, the present Ministry 


designated it as ‘* given by the King,” in- 
stead of the ‘* Nation,” and required an 
oath to King Philip and the Charter. Out 


of 1528 persons to whom the medal was 
assigned, upwards of 1000 refused to accept 
it on these terms. 

PORTUGAL. 

A British squadron, consisting of a 74-gun 
ship, two frigates, feur corvettes, and three 
brigs, lately arrived in the Tagus, and, on 
the 25th of April, demanded a categorical 
answer to the demands of the British Govern- 
ment, all negeciations on the subject being 
expressly prohibited. ‘The demands were 
compensation for English vessels captured 
at Terceira, with demurrage and all expences 
up to the date of such compensation ; the 
dismissal of the captain of the Portuguese 
frigate Diana, by whom these captures were 
made; the dismissal of three judges who 
had sentenced to imprisonment the clerks 
of English merchants ; and compensation to 
such clerks for the injuries by them sus- 
tained, and an ample apology for the insult 
offered their employers. These demands to 
be published in the Liston Gazette; and if 
no redress were given within three days, the 
English consul to go on board the squadron, 
and the capture of all Portuguese vessels 
immediately to take place. The Portuguese 
Government, terrified hy the appearance of 
the squadron, promptly acceeded to every 
demand. A French fleet had proceeded to 
the Tagus for the bombardment of Lisbon, 
and three American frigates had also arrived, 
the latter to demand satisfaction for the in- 
sults offered to the United States; several 
American citizens having been sent from St. 
Michael’s and the adjacent islands in irons. 
The demand made on Don Miguel by the 
French Government was the revocation of 
the sentence pronounced against Sauvinet 
and Bonhomme, two French subjects, who 
had been sentenced to corporal punishment 


and imprisonment for alleged political of- 
fences; the destitution of the judges who 
condemned them ; and damages of 500,000 
francs to be paid to the two prisoners ; the 
satisfaction to be inserted in the JLislon 
Gazette. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


In our last we detailed the successes of 
the Poles over the corps of Generals Geis- 
mar and Rosen, and the consequent retreat 
of the Russian forces. On the 10th of 
April General Diebitsch transferred his 
head-quarters to Siedlec, fifty-five miles 
east of Warsaw, where he was some time 
held in check by the Polish troops. The 
Russian commander at length determined 
on coming to an engagement; but Skrzy- 
necki thought it most prudent to decline 
it. As soon as the first movement from 
Siedlec denoted an intention on the part of 
the Russiaus to advance, he dispatched 
couriers to Warsaw, to prepare them for a 
retreat of the army, and to desire that the 
place might be put in a condition to sus- 
tain a siege, in case the fortune of war 
should be against the cause in a general en- 
gagement. The retreat, in the mean time, 
continued, the Poles every where carrying 
with them the inhabitants of the country, 
and every description of provision which 
could serve as subsistence for the enemy. 
Upon the 27th, Skrzynecki had reached the 
capital, and fixed his head-quarters there ; 
the bulk of his army was at Milosna, a 
dozen miles distant. In their retreat they 
appear to have been greatly harassed by 
the Russians, and at Minsk an action took 
place. Arrived at Dembe-Wielki, the Rus- 
sians found that they could not procure 
** even a little straw for their horses,” and 
the Fieid-Marshal had, therefore, no alter- 
native but again to sounda retreat, in which 
he has been pursued by the Poles beyond 
Siedlec. On the 29th of April, the whole 
Polish army had again advanced, and re- 
sumed its former positions at Kostrzyn, and 
beyond Siennica. On the 30th, the Polish 
army advanced, and the vanguard was in 
the morning at Kaluszyn. 

The Polish General has published a Pro- 
clamation, wherein he states that the Polish 
army, which did not at the first amount to 
more than 30,000, had taken 16,000 pri- 
soners, caused the Russians a loss of 50,000 
men in all, captured 11 standards, 15 or 
16,000 stand of arms, 30 cannon, &e. 

In other respects the Poles have suffered 
materially. On the 21st of April Skrzy- 
necki sent a report to the Government of 
Warsaw, stating that a corps of 6,000 men, 
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under General Sierawski, had been defeated 
by the Russians under General Kreutz, 
consisting of 24,000 men, whom he had 
imprudestly attacked. The Poles were com- 
pelled to cross the Vistula precipitately, 
with a loss of 2,000 men, and two Lieute- 
nant-Colonels, one of whom was drowned. 
—The gallant Dwernicki who, with all the 
boldness though without the fortune of a 
Scipio, had carried war into Volhynia, the 
invader’s own territory, found himself, after 
a series of successful exploits, overwhelmed 
by the accumulated masses brought to bear 
against him. General Roth, after the de- 
feat of Sierawski, was enabled to effect a 
junction with General Rudiger, while on 
the other side a formidable Russian force 
was brought up from Moldavia to the scene 
of action. Thus assailed from all quarters, 
Dwernicki retreated across the Galician 
frontier near Zlarasz. The Russians having 
pursued, and a conflict having commenced, 
the Austrian troops interposed between the 
combatants, and demanded that respect 
should be had to the neutrality of their ter- 
ritory. The Russians consequently drew 
off, and the whole of Dwernicki’s corps, 
diminished by repeated contests to about 
5,000 men, surrendered their arms to 
the Austrians, and have been sent across 
Transylvania into Hungary. 

The Russian Autocrat has fulminated an 
angry denunciation against the revolted 
nobles and people of Lithuania. All those 
who offer any armed resistance to the Rus- 
sian authorities are to be tried by a court- 
martial according to military laws, and to be 
instantly shot. Persons of inferior rank, 
taken with arms in their hands, are to be 
draughted into the Siberian regiments, and 
to suffer all the evils of exile. The Polish 


Government, with a view to counteract the 
effect of this severe edict, in pursuance of 
which several Polish prisoners had been 
shot at Wilna, had sent a notification to the 
Russian Government, that reprisals would 
be made by the Poles upon any prisoners 
who might fall into their hands, 
TURKEY. 

The accounts from Turkey present a very 
menacing aspect, as respects the public 
tranquillity in the East. An extended in- 
surrection had broken out, fomented, as it 
would appear, by agents from Russia. It 
is stated that the insurgents were masters of 
Sophia, and it is supposed that they would 
shortly reach Constantinople. The Divan 
were active in endeavouring to resist the 
rebels. The grand objection taken by the 
revolters, is to the measures of the Grand 
Signior, who, in introducing the military 
innovatious of Europe, has offended the 
Mussulmans. 

The Pacha of Scutari, whose army 
amounts to 40,000 men, has issued a pro- 
clamation in which he annouaces his plan 
to restore the ancient order of things, and 
the occasion of it—exhorts those under him 
to observe the strictest order and good 
conduct towards those who take no part in 
the affairs of the war, and especially recom- 
mends them to respect property. 

The revolt is daily spreading. Farascis- 
cade Ali Bey, one of the principal Albanese 
Chiefs, entered Sophia with 8,000 men on 
the 20th April, and established his head- 
quarters there. 

Letters from Belgrade, of May 1, say 
that the Grand Vizier, who was invested in 
Bitoglia by the insurgents, had been obliged 
to surrender for want of provisions, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Irish papers present, in a long cata- 
logue of outrages, a frightful picture of the 
state of society in the counties of Clare and 
Limerick ; and we are sorry to find that the 
Committee which had been formed at Ennis 
for the purpose of endeavouring to restore 
tranquillity, have, in the utter hopelessness 
of being able to effect that object, dissolved 
themselves. ‘This Committee, of which all 
the Roman Catholic Priests were members, 
have published Resolutions, declaring that 
no effort within the power of the well-dis- 
posed part of the inhabitants can restrain or 
put an end to the continual system of out- 
rage and insurbordination which disgraces 
the county of Clare. 

The Lord Lieutenant’s Proclamation to 
the people of Clare, calling upon them to 
to resign their arms by the 10th April, not 


having been complied with, a proclamation 
has been issued laying the entire county of 
Clare under the Insurrection Act. 

In a speech delivered at a recent reform 
meeting in the county of Roscommon, by 
Sir John Lillie, he expressed his surprise 
that in that county, and in other parts of 
Ireland, lands were let to the poor at 9. 
and 10/. per acre, which was a higher rent 
than what was exacted during the war! He 
added, **the poor cannot pay it, and is it 
to be wondered at that, sooner than starve, 
they have recourse to violence in opposing 


the exaction ?” 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
By the Act of last Session it is directed 


that the census of the population should be 
taken throughout England on the 30th of 
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May. Persons refusing to answer, or giv- 
ing false returns to the several questions, 
are liable to a penalty of from 40s. to 51., 
and the returns must be made by the over- 
seers or householders, upon oath or affir- 
mation, according to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, at a time to be ap- 
pointed by the Justices, between the 25th 
of June and the 21st of July. 

A subterranean forest has been discovered 
in the coal formation near Glasgow. The 
trees are numerous; they occur many feet 
below the surface, and are vertically im- 
bedded in the sandstone. The trunks of the 
trees are abruptly cut off by the superin- 
cumbent shale. The bark is converted into 
coal, but the woody structure, for a consi- 
derable space downwards, is of a shaly na- 
ture. A naturalist, struck with the extra- 
ordinary appearance presented by this de- 
posit, actually asserts that these trees are 
in silu ! 

Arrangements are now making for holding 
at York, in July next, a meeting of the cul- 
tivators of science from every part of the 
British Islands. The sittings will continue 
for a week, The Lord Mayor and the 
authorities at York have, as might have 
been expected, entered heartily into this 
plan, and the Philosophical Society of that 
city have kindly offered to charge them- 
selves with any preliminary arrangements 
which may be necessary. 

The Burning Cliff at Holworth, is now 
becoming an object of particular attention. 
Fissures have opened, discharging vapour at 
another part, about five hundred feet to the 
westward of the long line of apertures which 
have for some time been in active operation. 

Railways.—Engineers have recently been 
engaged in making a survey of the country 
between Gainsbro’ and Grimsby, with the 
view to a railway contemplated between 
Manchester and the eastern coast. This 
great measure was designed to connect Li- 
verpool and Hull by way of Sheffield and 
Gainsbro’ ; but it is found that the country 
is so much more practicable in the line from 
Gainsbro’ to Grimsby, that the intention is 
to make the latter town the eastern end of 
the railway, with branchways to Lincoln 
and other places at the nearest points of the 
line. At Liverpool, where three canals and 
one railway are already in operation, another 
line of railway is further determined on, to 
communicate with Wigan, Leigh, Bolton, 
Bury, Rochdale, and Manchester. ‘Two 
other railways are also under the considera- 
tion of Parliament, one to join with Shef- 
field and Liverpool, and the other to con- 
nect with the latter places, the important 
towns of Middleton, Rochdale, Littlebo- 
rough, Todmorden, Hebden Bridge, Sow- 
erby Bridge, and Halifax ; with the ultimate 
object of joining Huddersfield, Dewsbury, 
Wakefield, and Leeds in the connection.— 
A large aud respectable meeting of the 
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gentlemen and tradesmen of Whitby, was 
lately held to consider the propriety of en- 
tering into a subscription to procure a 
survey of the most practicable line or road 
for a railway from Whitby to join the Stock- 
ton and Darlington railway. After some 
discussion, a subscription was agreed upon ; 
and immediately entered into. 

A figure of Oceanus has lately been placed 
over the centre of the Marine Hospital at 
Hull. It is 125 feet in length, 5 feet high, 
and 2 feet nine inches thick, and was exe- 
cuted by Mr. 'T. Earle, from a miniature 
model of a statue at Antwerp. The figure 
is of Roche Abbey stone, weighs three tons, 
and was cut out of an immense block, from 
Lord Scarborough’s estate, which weighed 
ten tons.—The statue to the memory of the 
late Dr. Alderson, for the Hall of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, by the same artist, is in a 
forward state. 

April 27.—The foundation stone of a 
Light House to be erected on Whitly Pier 
was laid this day, which cannot fail to be of 
great utility to the mercantile and shipping 
interests. Jt will be formed ef a rusticated 
base of 13 feet square and 10 feet high, upon 
which will be erected a Doric column of 44 
feet shaft, surmounted by a capital of four 
feet and a half. The gallery at the top will 
be 13 feet square, the same as the base: 
the lanthorn above will be about eight feet 
high, surmounted by a circular dome, with 
a vane at the top. The whole is designed, 
and to be executed by Mr. Pickernell, engi- 
neer to the Commissioners of Whitby Har- 
bour and Piers. 

May 5.—The first stone for a series of 
buildings for a manufactory of rope and can- 
vas from the Thormium Tenax, was laid in 
the new Ropery Ground on Grimsby Race 
Course. The main building will he eleven 
hundred and forty feet in length, and thirty- 
three feet broad, one end of which will con- 
tain a powerful steam engine, and the other 
will be appropriated as a storehouse for the 
raw material. The manufactory is designed 
on a scale of sufficient magnitude to employ 
two or three hundred workmen. In an ad- 
dress to the people assembled on this occa- 
sion, Captain Harris stated that he had 
taken out patents in France and Holland for 
the manufacture of the same article in those 
countries, and declared that he intended his 
principal station to be at Grimsby. 


i 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


April 27.—This morning a destructive 
fire took place at the residence of Lord 
Walsingham, No. 57, Upper Harley-street, 
Marylebone. Lady Walsingham jumped 
out of a window at the back of the house, 
and, from the dreadful injuries she received, 
soon after expired, Lord Walsingham was 
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unhappily burnt to death. All the domes- 
tics were saved by the exertions of the 
police constables, and the greatest part of 
the valuable property was secured. It is 
presumed that the fire originated in his 
Lordship’s bed-room. 

May 4.—The anniversary festival of the 
Royal Humane Society was held at the City 
of London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, when 
John Gurney, Esq. Vice-President, took 
the chair, in the absence of the Duke of 
Northumberland, who was unable to attend, 
but had sent to the treasurer a donation of 
100 guineas. The chairman was supported 
on his right Ly Mr. Justice Park; and 
on his left by Mr Justice Gaselee. After 
dinner the chairman presented medallions as 
a tribute to those who had distinguished 
themselves in saving the lives of their fel- 
low-creatures during the last year. Among 
the highly meritorious and enterprising per- 
sons to whom they were awarded, were 
Lieut.- Fitzroy, R.N., Capt. Brander, Lieut. 
Waugh, R.N., Lieut. Earle, R.N., Mr. 
Robins, R.N., Mr. Dobie, R.N., Mr. Har- 
per, Mr. Hopkin Eustace, and Mr. Ayley. 

May 14.—In the Court of Exchequer an 
action was tried, the King v. Carpenter, 
brought by the Attorney-General to recover 
stamp-duties and penalties, on a weekly poli- 
tical pamphlet, published by the defendant, 
without having filed the necessary affidavits 
or entered into the necessary securities at 
the Stamp Office, and without a stamp. The 
defendant admitted the publications, and 
argued that he had done no more than the 
Magazines. Lord Lyndhurst said the cases 
were not similar, as Magazines were not 
published within twenty-six days, the time 
limited by Act of Parliament; and charged 
the Jury that the question they had to de- 
cide was, whether the publication was a 
newspaper within the meaning of the Act of 
Parliament, which in his opinion it certainly 
was. The Jury, without hesitation, re- 
turned a verdict for the crown on two 
counts, one for 100/. the other for 201. 

May 16.—The annual General Court of 
the Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairs of 
Churches and Chapels, was held at the 
house of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, at 
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which the Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided, supported by a large assembly of 
clergy and laity. The Secretary read the 
report, by which it appeared that, during 
the last year, grants had been made in 
ninety-eight cases amounting to 15,9761., by 
which means additional church room had 
been obtained for 24,265 persons, including 
18,567 sittings, which are free and unap- 
propriated for ever. Since the first forma- 
tion of this society, additional church ac- 
commodation has been provided for 207,991 
persons, including 153,003 free sittings for 
the use of the poor for ever. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

April 16.—A drama, entitled The Legion 
of Honour, adapted from the French of Le 
Centenaire to the English stage by Mr. 
Planche, was brought forward and played 
with success. 

April 29.—Alfred the Great, or The Pa- 
triot King, from the pen of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, was produced. The piece was 
replete with allusions to royal patriotism, 
which were throughout received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Macready sustained, 
with powerful effect, the character of the 
King, and Miss Phillips that of Ina. The 
drama has been repeatedly played, to the 
great satisfaction of the public. 





Covent GARDEN. 

April 30.—A comedy, entitled The Ex- 
quisites, by Don Telesforo de Trueba, was 
brought forward. It was a lively picture, 
or rather caricature, of English manners in 
fashionable life, and was extremely well re- 
ceived. 

May 13.—An opera, under the title of 
The Emissary, or the Revolt of Moscow, be- 
ing an adaptation of Onslow’s Le Colporteur, 
was introduced. The music was excellent; 
but the plot was very common-place. 

May 16.—A grand dramatic spectacle, 
entitled Napoleon, was produced. It was 
comparatively destitute of plot, but embraced 
the principal events of Napoleon’s life. The 
chief recommerdation of the piece was the 
splendid and diversified scenery. The an- 
nouncement of its repetition was received 
with applause. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST or tue MEMBERS or tue HOUSE or COMMONS, 
APPOINTED TO MEET JUNE 14, 1881. 


*.* Those marked (+) were not in the last Parliament. Those marked ($) are new Sor the 
respective places. Those marked (§) are returned for two places. All the rest re-elected. 


Abingdon—J. Maberly 

Aldborough—C. J. F. Clinton, {M. T. Sadler 

Aldelurgh—Marq. of Douro, Rt. Hon. J. 
W. Croker 

Amersham—T. T. Drake, W. T. Drake 
Gent. Mac. May, 1331. 


10 


Andover—tH. A. W. Fellowes, TR. Etwall, 
jun. ' 
Angleseashire—Earl of Uxbridge 
Appleby—Hon. H. Tufton, Visc. Maitland 
Arundel—J. Atkins, Lord D. C. Stuart 
Ashburton—tW. S. Poyntz, TR. Torrens 
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Aylesbury—Lord Nugent, W. Rickford 

Banbury—+J. Easthope 

Barnstaple—+F. Hodgson, +J. B. P. Chi- 
chester 

Bath—Lord J. Thynne, C. Palmer 

Beaumaris —+Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley 

Bedfordshire—Margq. of Tavistock, +Sir P. 
Payne 

Bedford—W. H. Whitbread, F. Polhill 

Great Bedwin—Rt. Hon. Sir J. Nicholl, 
J.J. Buxton 

Beeralston—Lord Lovaine, +D. Lyon 

Berkshire—C. Dundas, tR. Throckmorton 

Berwick-on-Tweed—M. Beresford, Sir F. 
Blake, bart. 

Beverley—H. Burton, +W. Marshall 

Bewdley—W. A. Roberts 

Bishop's Castle—E. Rogers, tJ. L. Knight 

Bletchingly—§C. Tennyson, tHon. J. G. B. 
Ponsonby 

Bodmin—D. Gilbert, H. B. S. Seymour 

Boroughbridge—Sir C. Wetherell, M. Att- 
wood 

Bossiney—Hon. J. S. Wortley, E. R. Tunuo 

Boston—J, Wilks, +G. J. Heathcote 

Brackley—R. H. Bradshaw, J. Bradshaw 

Bramler—J. Irving, TW. S. Dugdale 

Brecknockshire—T. Wood 

Brecknock—C. M. R. Morgan 

Bridgenorth—W. W. Whitmore, tJ. Foster 

Bridgewater—W. Astell, C. K. K. Tynte 

Bridport—Sir H. D. C. St. Paul, bart., H. 
Warburton 

Bristol—J. E. Baillie, +F. Protheroe 

Buckinghamshire—Marq. of Chandos, J 
Smith 

Buckingham—Sir G. Nugent, bart., Sir T. 
F. Fremantle, bart. 

Bury St. Edmunds—Earl Jermyn, +C. A. 
Fitzroy 

Callington—TE.C. H. Herbert, H. B, Baring 

Calne—T. B. Macauley, +— Fox 

Cambridgeshire—Lord F.G. Osborne, H. J. 
Adeane 

Cambridge University—{H. Goulburn, {W. 
Y. Peel 

Cambridge Town—Marq. of Graham, F. W. 
Trench 

Camelford—M. Milbank, S. Cradock 

Canterbury—Hon. R. Watson, Lord Ford- 
wich 

Cardiff—Lord P. J. H. C. Stuart 

Cardiganshire—W. E. Powell 

Cardigan—P. Pryse 

Carlisle—P. H. Howard, tW. James 

Carmarthenshire—tSir J. H. Williams, bart. 

Carmarthen—(No return.) 

Caernarvonshire—C. W. G. Wynne 

Caernarvon—tSir C. Paget 

Castle Rising—Lord H. H. Cholmondeley, 
Hon. F. Greville Howard 

Cheshire—Visc. Belgrave, +G. Wilbraham 

Chester—Rt. H. R. Grosvenor, +F. C. Offley 

Chichester—Lord A. Lennox, J. A. Smith 

Chippenham—J. Neeld, TF’. G. Boldero 

Christchurch—Rt. Hon. Sir G.. H. Rose, 
G. P. Rose 
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Cirencester—Lord Apsley, J. Cripps 

Clitherow—Hon. R. Curzon, H. P. F. Cust 

Cockerm.—tSir J. Scarlett, tJ. H. Lowther 

Colchester—D. W. Harvey, W. Mayhew 

Corfe Castle—G. Bankes, P. J. Miles 

Cornwall—E. W. W. Pendarves, +Sir C. 
Lemon, bart. 

Coventry—E. Ellice, +H. L. Bulwer 

Cricklade—R. Gordon, +T. Calley 

Cumberland—Rt. Hon. Sir J. R. G. Gra 
ham, bart., +W. Blamire 

Dartmouth—J. Bastard, A. H. Holdsworth 

Denbighshirve—Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. 

Denbigh—R. M. Bidduiph 

Derl:yshire—Lord G. A. H. Cavendish, 
tHon. G. J. Vernon 

Derby—H. F. C. Cavendish, E. Strutt 

Devizes—J. Pearse, G. W. Taylor 

Devonsh.—Vise. Ebrington, } Ld. J. Russell 

Dorsetshire—E. B. Portman, {Rt. Hon. J. 
Calcraft 

Dorchester—Lord Ashley, R. Williams 

Dover—Rt. Hon. C. P. Thomson, ¢Capt. R. 
H. Stanhope 

Downton—J. Brougham, +T. Creevey 

Droitwich—J. H. H. Foley, +Sir T. Win- 
nington, bart. 

Dunwich—¥. Barne, | Earl of Brecknock 

Durham County —W. Russell, Sir H. Wil- 
liamson, bart. 

Durham—W. R. Chaytor, +Hon. A. Trevor 

East Retford—G. H. Vernon, Lord Newark 

Essexc—C. C, Western, {W. P. T. L. Wel- 
lesley 

Evesham—Sir C. Cockerell, bt., +T. Hudson 

Exeter—L. W. Buck, J. W. Buller 

Eye—Sir E. Kerrison, bart., W. Burge 

Flintshire—tE. M. L. Mostyn 

Flint—Sir E. P. Lloyd, bart. 

Fowey-——Lord Brudenell, J. C. Severn 

Gatton—t Hon. J. Saville (Lord Vise. Poi- 
lington), +Hon. J. Ashley 

Glamorganshire—C. R. M. Talbot 

Gloucestershire—Sir W. B. Guise, bart., 
+Hon. H. G. F. Moreton 

Gloucester—E. Webb, +. Berkeley 

Grantham—G E. Welby, +5. Hughes 

Great Grimsly—G. Harris, tJ. V. Shelley 

East Grinstead—F. R. West, Vise. Holmes- 
dale 

Guildford—tJ.Mangles, tC. F. Norton 

Hampshire—}Sir J. Macdonald, bart., tC, 
S. Lefevre 

Harwich—Rt. Hon. J. C. Herries, G. R. 
Dawson 

Haslemere—Rt. Hon. Sir J. Beckett, bart., 
W. Holmes 

Hastings—tF¥. North, tJ. A. Warre 

Haverfordwest—Sir R. B. P. Phillipps, bart. 

Hedon—R. Farrand, Sir T. A. C, Constable, 
bart. 

Helleston—Lord J. N. B. B. Townshend, 
+S. L. Fox 

Herefordshire—Sir R. Price, bt. }K. Hoskins 

Hereford—Visc. Eastnor, E. B. Clive 

Hertfordshire—Sir J. S. Sebright, bart. 
N, Calvert 
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Hertford—T. S. Duncombe, tJ. Currie 
Heytesbury—E. H. A’Court, Sir G. T. 
Staunton, bart. 
Higham Ferrers—t§Lord Vise. Milton 
Hindon—J. Weyland, tJ. Stanley 
Honiton—Sir G. Warrender, bt. tH. B. Lott 
Horsham—N. W. R. Colborne, Earl of 
Surrey 
Huntingdonshire—Visc. Mandeville, tJ. B. 
Rooper 
Huntingdon—TJ. Peel, TF. Pollock 
Hythe—S. Marjoribanks, J. Loch 
Iichester—§{S. Lushington, tHon. E. R. 
Petre 
Ipswich—tJ. Morrison, +R. Wason 
Kent—T. L. Hodges, tT. Rider 
King’s Lynn—Lord W. G. F.C, Bentinck, 
tLord W. Lennox 
Kingston-upon-Hull—G. Schonswar, W. B. 
Wrightson 
Knarestorough—Rt. Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Lord Waterpark 
Lancashire—Lord Stanley, +B. Haywood 
Lancaster—T. Greene, P. Maxwell 
Launceston—Sir J. Malcolm, J. Brogden 
Leicestershire—tC. M. Phillips, +T. Paget 
Leicester—W. Evans, +W. Ellis 
Leominster—tW. B. Evans, *T. Brayan. 
Lewes—T. R. Kemp, +Sir C. R. Blunt, bt. 
Lincolnshire—Sir W. A. Ingilby, bt. Hon. 
C. A. W. Pelham 
Lincoln—C. D. W. Sibthorp, tF. H.Geneage 
Liskeard—Lord Eliot, Sir W. H. Pringle 
Lichfield—Sir G. Anson, tSir E.D.Scott, bt. 
Liverpool—W. Ewart, +§J. E. Denison 
East Looe—H. T. Hope, T. A. Kemmis 
West Looe—Sir C. Hulse, bt. ¢Sir A. Buller 
London—R. Waithman, W. Thompson, M. 
Wood, TW, Venables 
Lostwithiel—Hon. E. Cust, Lord Valletort 
Ludgershall—Sir S. Graham, E. T. Foley 
Ludlow—Viscount Clive, Hon. R. H. Clive 
Lyme Regis—Hon. H. S. Fane, J. T. Fane 
Lymington—G. Burrard, {W. A. Mackinnon 
Maidstone—A. W. Roberts, tC. J. Barnett 
Malidon—Q. Dick, T. B. Lennard 
Malmestury—Sir C. Forbes, bt. J. Forbes 
Malton—F. Jeffrey, tH. G. Knight 
Marilorough—T. H. S. B. Estcourt, W. J. 
Bankes 
Great Marlow—O. Williams, T. P. Wil- 
liams 
Merionethshire—Sir R. W. Vaughan, bart. 
Middleser—G, Byng, J. Hume 
Midhurst—G. R. Smith, M. T. Smith 
Millorne Port—R. L. Shiel, G. S. Byng 
Minehead— J. F. Luttrell, tLord Villiers 
Monmouthshire—Lord G. C, H. Somerset, 
+W. A. Williams 
Monmouth—tB. Hall 
Montgomerys.—Rt. Hon. C. W. W. Wynn 
Montgomery—H. Clive 
Morpeth--W. Ord, Hon. W. Howard 
Newark-upon-Trent—tT. Wilde, --W. F. 
Handley 
ieee aaa H. Miller, +E. 
eel 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Sir M. W. Ridley, bt. 
J. Hodgson 

Newport, Cornwall—J. Raine (since dead), 
+Rt. Hon. Sir H. Hardinge 

Newport, Isle of Wight—+W. Mount, ¢J.J. 

. Vere 

Newton, Lancas.—T. Legh, T. Houldsworth 

Newton, Isle of Wight—H. Gurney, {Sir W. 
Horne, kt. 

Norfolk—T. W. Coke, Sir W. J. H. B. 
Folkes, hart. 

Northallerton—Sir J. P. Beresford, bt. Hon. 
W. S. Lascelles 

Northamptonshire—Lord Althorp, t§Lord 
Milton 

Northampton—Sir G. Robinson, bart. +V. 
Smith 

Northumierland—T. W. Beaumont, {Lord 
Howick 

Norwich—R. H. Gurney, Right Hon. R. 
Grant 

Noltinghams.—J. S$. Lumley, +§J. E. Deni- 
son 

Nottingham—Sir T. Denman, Sir R. C, Fer- 
gusson 

Okehampton—tW. H. Trant, J.T. Hope 

Orford—S. H. Kilderbee, Sir H. F. Cooke 

Oxfordshire— J. Harcourt, R. Weyland 

Oxford University—T. G. B. Estcourt, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, bart. 

Oxford City—W. H. Hughes, J. H. Langton 

Pembrokeshire—Sir J. Owen, bart. 

Pembroke—H. O. Owen 

Penryn—J. W. Freshfield, tC. Stewart 

Peterborough—Sir R. Heron, N. Fazakerly 

Petersfield—Sir W. G. H. Jolliffe, bt. Hyl- 
ton Jolliffe 

Plym.—Sir T. B. Martin, Sir G. Cockburn 

Plympton—G. C. Antrobus, tSir C. Dom- 
ville, bart. 

Pontefract—Hon. H. V. S, Jerningham, 
tLord Mexborough 

Poole—B. L. Lester, Hon. B. W. F. S. 
Ponsonby 

Portsmouth—J. B. Carter, F. T. Baring 

Preston—J. Wood, H. Hunt 

Queenborough—J. Capel, tSir C. Grant 

Radnorshire—Right Hon. T. F. Lewis 

New Radnor—R. Price 

Reading—C., F. Palmer, C. Russell 

Reigate—Sir J. S. Yorke (since dead), TJ. 
Yorke 

Richmond—Sir R. L. Dundas, bart. Hon. J. 
C. Dundas 

Ripon—G. Spence, L. H. Petit 

Rochester—R. Bernal, TJ. Mills 

New Romney—tSir E. C. Dering, bart. W. 
Miles 

Rutlandshire—Sir G. Heathcote, bt. Sir G. 
N. Noel, bart. 

Rye—+Lt.-Col. D. L. Evans, +T. Pemberton 

St. Altans—t Sir F. Vincent, bt. +R. Godson 

St. Germains—C. Ross, W. M. Praed 

St. Ives—tJ. Halse, +E. L. Bulwer 

St. Mawes—G.G.W.Pigott,{Sir E B.Sugden 

St. Michael’s—Hon. L. Kenyon, tHon W. 
S. Best 
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Salop—Sir R. Hill, bart. J. C. Pelham 

Saltash—tF. Villiers, {B. Walrond 

Sandwich—J. Marryatt, tSir E. T. Trou- 
bridge, bart. 

New Sarum—W. Wyndham, Hon. D. P. 
Bouverie 

Old Sarum—J. Alexander, J. Du-Pré Alex- 
ander 

Scarborough—Rt. Hon. C. Manners Sutton, 
Hon. E. Phipps 

Seaford—J. Fitzgerald, W. Lyon 

Shafiestury—E. Penrhyn, tW. Maberly 

New Shoreham—Sir C. M. Burrell, bart. H. 
Howard 

Shrewslury—R. A. Slaney, R. Jenkins 

Somersets.—E.A.Sandford, + W. G. Langton 

Southampton—+A. Atherley,+J.S. Penleaze 

Southwark—C. Calvert, +W. Brougham 

Siaffordshire—E. J. Littleton, Sir J Wrot- 
tesley, bart. 

Stafford—T. Gisborne, J. Campbell 

Stamford—Lord T. Cecil, +§C. Tennyson 

Steyning—G. R. Phillips, E. Blount 

Stocktridge—tJ. Barham, tSir S. Canning 

Sudlbury—Sir J. B. Walsh, bart. +D. C. 
Wrangham 

Suffolk—Sir H. E. Bunbury, bart. C. Tyrell 

Surrey—W. J. Denison, J. I. Briscoe 

Sussec—H. B. Curteis, {Lord G. Lennox 

Tamworth—Lord C. V. F. Townshend, Sir 
Robert Peel, bart. 

Tavistoc k—Lord W. Russell, Lord J. Russell 

Taunton—H. Labouchere, E. T. Bainbridge 

Tewkeslury—J. E. Dowdeswell, J. Martin 

Thetford—Lord C. Fitzroy, F. Baring 

Thirsk—Sir R. Frankland, R. G. Russell 

Tiverton—Hon. G. D. Ryder, tS. Perceval 

Totness—Right Hon, T. P. Courtenay, C. B. 
Baldwin 

Tregony—tTC. G. J.Arbuthnot, J. Mackillop 

Truro—Lord Encombe, N. W. Peach 

Wallingford—W. L. Hughes, R. Knight 

Wareham—tC. Wood, G. Caleraft 

Warwicks,—+F. Lawley, +Sir G. Skipwith, 
bart. 

Warwick—t+J. Tomes, +E. B. King 

Wells—J. E. Vaughan, J. L. Lee 

Wendover—A. Smith, S. Smith 

Wenlock—P, B. Thompson, Hon. G. C. W. 
Forester 

Weobley—Lord E. Thynne, Lord H. F, 
Thynne 

Westbury—tSir R. Franco, +H. Hanmer 

Westminster—Sir F. Burdett, bart. J. C. 
Hobhouse 

Westmoreland — Hon. H. C. Lowther, A. 
Nowell 

Weymouth—M. Ure, T. F. Buton, J. Gor- 
don, R. Weyland 

Whitchurch—Sir S. Scott, bart. Hon. H. 
G. P. Townshend 

Wigan—tJ. H. Kearsley, TR. Thicknesse 

Wilton—J. H. Penruddocke, tJ. Dawkins 

Wiltshire—J. Benett, Sir J. D. Astley, bt. 

Winchelsca—J. Williams, §S. Lushington 

Winchester—P. S.J. Mildmay, J. B. East 

Windsor—J. Ramsbottom, Right Hon, E. 
G, H. S, Stanley 
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New Woodstock—Lord C.S.Churchill, {Lord 
Stormont 

Wootton Bassetti—Viscount Mahon, Lord 
Porchester 

Worcestershire—Uon. T. H. Foley, tHon F. 
Spencer 

Worcester—T.H.H. Davies, G. R. Robinson 

Chipping Wycomte—Sir T. Baring, bart. 
+tHon. R. Smith 

Yarmouth, Norfolk—Hon. G, Anson, C. E. 
Rumbold 

Yarmouth, Isle of Wight—+Sir H.Willough- 
by, bart. +C. C. Cavendish 

Yorkshire—Lord Morpeth, Sir J. V. B. 
Johnstone, bart. TG. Strickland, +C. 
Ramsden 

York—S. A. Bayntun, Hon. T. Dundas 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire—Hon. W. Gordon 

Alerdeen—t Horatio Ross 

Argyleshire— 

Ayr—T. F. Kennedy 

Ayrshire—W. Blair 

Banffshire—J. Morrison 

Berwickshire—Hon. A. Maitland 

Bute and Caithness-shire—+G. Sinclair, jun. 

Crail and Anstruther—tTA. Johnston 

Dumlartonshire—Lord W. Gordon 

Dumfries-shire—J. J. H. Johnstone 

Dumfries—W. R. K. Douglas 

Dysart—+R. Ferguson 

Edinlurghshire—Sir G. Clerk 

Edinlurgh—{R. A. Dundas 

Elginshire—Hon. F. W. Grant 

Elgin— 

Fifeshire— 

Forfarshire—Hon. W. Maule 

Forfar and Perth—Right Hon. F. Jeffrey 

Fortrose— 

Gilasgow—+J. Dixon 

Haddingtonshire— tJ. Balfour 

Haddington—+ R. Stuart 

Inverkeithing—T I. Johnston 

Inverness-shire—Right Hon. C. Grant 

Kincardineshire—Hon. H. Arbuthnott 

Kinross-shire—+ Admiral C. Adam 

Kirkeudbright— 

Kirkwall— 

Lanarkshire—Hon. C, Douglas 

Linlithgowshire—Sir A. Hope 

Nairnshire and Cromarty—+D. Davidson 

Orkneyshire— 

Peelleseshire—Sir G. Montgomery 

Perthshire—Sir G. Murray 

Renfrewshire—Sir M.S. Stewart 

Ross-shire— 

Roxburghshire—H. F. Scott, jun. 

Selkirkshire—A. Pringle 

Selkirk and Peel:lee—+W. D. Gillon 

Stirlingshire—+W. Ramsay 

Sutherlandshire— 

Wigtonshire—Sir A. Agnew, bart, 

Wigton— 

IRELAND. 

Antrim Co.—Gen. O'Neill, Lord Belfast 

Armagh Co.—Lord Acheson, C, Brownlow 

Armagh Bo,— Vise, Ingestrie 
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Athlone Bo.—Henry Handcock 

Bandon Bo.—Lord Vise. Bernard 

Belfast Bo.—Sir A. Chichester 

Cavan Co.—H. Maxwell, tJ. Young 
Cashel Bo.—M. Pennefather 

Carlow Co. —tSir J. M. Doyle, +W. 

Blackney. 

Carlow Bo.—Lord Tullamore 

Clonmel! Bo,—Eyre Coote 

Cork City—Hon. J. Boyle, D. Callaghan 
Cork Co.—Lord Boyle, Hon. R. King 
Coleraine Sir J. Brydges 

Carrickfergus —Lord G. Hill 

Clare Co.—Maj. Macnamara, M. O’Connell 
Donegal Co.—tSir E. Hayes, tCol. Conolly 
Down Co.—Ld. Castlereagh, Ld. A. Hill 
Dublin Co.—Lord Brabazon, Col. White 
Dublin City—tSir H. Harty, +L. Perrin 
Dublin University—T. Lefroy 
Dundalk Bo.—tCol. J. E. Gordon 
Drogheda—J. H. North 
Downpatrick—E. S. Ruthven 
Duncannon—Hon. T. Knox 
Dungarvon—Hon. G. Lamb 
Ennis—+Right Hon. W. V. Fitzgerald 
Enniskillen—Hon. A. Cole 

‘ermanagh Co —M. Archdall, Lord Corry 
Galway Co.— Sir J. Burke, J. S. Lambert 
Galway Town—tJ. J. Bodkin 

Kerry Co.—D.O'Connell, $F. W. Mullins 
King’s Co.—Ld. Oxmantown, Col. Bernard 
Kilkenny Co.—£, of Ossory, Ld. Duncannon 
Kilkenny City—N. P. Leader 

Kildare Co.—R. M. O’ Ferrall, }Sir W. Hort 
Kinsale—Capt. J. Russell, R. N. 

Leitrim Co.—Col. Clements, S. White 


Limerick Co.—Hon. Col. Fitzgibbon, Col. 
O'Grady 
Limerick City—Right Hon. T. S. Rice 
Lisburne—H. Meynell 
Londonderry Co—Sir R. Bateson, Capt, 
Jones 
Londonderry City—Sir R. Ferguson 
Longford Co.—Ld. Forbes, A. Lefroy 
Louth Co.—A. Dawson, R. L. Sheil 
Mallow—C, D.O. Jephson 
Mayo Co.—J. Browne, D. Browne 
Meath Co —Sir M. Somerville, Ld. Killeen 
Monaghan Co.—Hon, E, Blaney, tHon. H. 
B. Westenra 
Newry—Hon. J. H. Knox 
Jew Ross—+C. Tottenham 
Portarlington—tSir W. Rae 
Queen's Co.—Sir H. Parnell, Sir C. Coote 
Roscommon Co.—A. French, O. O'Connor 
Sligo Co.—J. Cooper, tCol. Percival 
Sligo Bo.—J. Wynne 
Tipperary Co.—T. Wyse, tJ. H. Hutchinson 
Tralee—+W. Ferrand 
Tyrone—Hon. H. C. Corry, +Sir H. Stewart 
Waterford Co.— tSir R. Musgrave, +R. 
Power 
Waterford City—Sir J. Newport 
Westmeath Co.—Col. Rochfort, M, L. Chap- 
man 
Wexford Co.—Col, Chichester, +H. Lambert 
Wexford Bo.—tC. A. Walker 
Wicklow Co.—R. Howard, J. Grattan 
Youghall Bo.—Hon. G. Ponsonby 


[*,* The Scotch Returns are not yet 
complete ] 


At all the contested Elections the grand struggle has been between the advocates of the 
Reform Bill and its opponents. According to the returns, the counties of England will be 
represented by 70 Reformers, opposed to 6 Antis; the cities of England, by 42 Reformers 
and 8 Antis; the boroughs, not comprised in Schedules (A) and (B) 126 Reformers and 
46 Antis; the boroughs to be disfranchised in Schedule (A), by 28 Reformers and 76 
Antis; and the boroughs to lose one member in Schedule (B), by 31 Reformers and 53 
Antis; thus leaving a majority of 108 in favour of Reform. 


— an 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

April 7. Capt. H. Jelf, esq. and Clarissa- 
Amelia Sharp, of Kincarrochy, co. Perth, 
after their intended marriage, to use the 
surname, and bear the arms of Sharp, in ad- 
dition to that of Jelf, and the designation of 
Kincarrochy. 

April 23. Right Hon. R. Montgomery, 
Lord Belhaven, to be High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Col. S. R, Chapman, C.B. to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Bermudas. 

April 26, 56th Foot—Major H. Harris 
Pritchard to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. W. Mit- 
chell to be Major.—69th Foot : Brevet Lt.- 
Col. R. Johns tu be Major.—Unattached : 
Major Lord Edw. Hay to be Lieut.-Col. of 
Inf.; Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. O'Donoghue 


to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. W. Hawkins Ball 
to be Major. 

April 27, Major-Gen. R. Bourke to be 
Capt.-Gen. and Governor-in-Chief of New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

April 29. 3d Dragoon Guards : Lieut.- 
Gen. S. Hawker to be Col.—47th Foot : 
Brevet Major F. Heatly to be Major.— 
Garrison: Major-Gen. John Waters to be 
Captain of Yarmouth Castle. 

May 2. Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Houston, 
G.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor of Gibraltar, 
— 69th Foot : Capt. R. Brookes to be Major. 

May 10. To be Extra Aides-de-Camp to 
his Majesty, with the rank of Colonel in the 
Army: Lieut.-Col, A. Campbell, Brevet 
Lieut-Col. J. Bell, S. B. Auchmuty, T. 
Lightfoot, A. D. Faunce, G. Brown, F. 
Fitzclarence, G, P, Wingrove.—1st Foot 
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Guards: Lieut.-Col. F. T. Roberts to be 
Capt. and Lieut.-Col. — Garrison : Lieut.- 
Gen. Hon. J. Ramsay to be Governor of 
Carlisle. —Brevet: Capt. E. W. Bouverie, 
to be Major in the Army. 

May 11. Knighted: J. Whatley, esq. 
Groom of the Bedchamber. 

May 12. Dr. W. M‘Michael to be Phy- 
sician in Ordinary.—Right Hon. Laurence 
Lord Dundas to be Lieut. and Sheriff Prin- 
cipal of the shires of O:kney and Zetland. 

Col. G. Fitzclarence to be Baron Tewkes- 
bury, Vise. Fitzclarence, and Ear] of Munster. 

May 13. Right Hon. Sir F. J. Lamb, 
G.C.B. to be Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the Emperor of Austria. 

May 14. J. Button, of Stifford, Essex, 
esq. to use and bear the surname and arms 
of Freman only. 

May 16. Sir T. S. Champneys, of Or- 
chardleigh Park, Somerset, bart. to take the 
surname of Mostyn before that of Champ- 
neys; and also bear the arms of Mostyn 
quarterly with those of Champueys. 

May 17. 72d Foot: Lieut.-Col. T. F. 
Wade to be Lieut.-Col.—90th Foot : Lieut.- 
Col. C. G. J. Arbuthnot to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Unattached : Brevet Major J. Agnew to be 
Major. 





Ecc estasticaAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. H. Dixon to be Canon Residentiary 
in York Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Bartholomew, Preb. in Exeter Cath. 

Rev. E. Mellish, Preb. in Hereford Cath. 

Rev. J. Clatton, Preb. in Hereford Cath. 

Rev. L. Lewellin, Preb. in Brecon Col. Ch. 

Rev, M. Anderson, Sherrington R. Somerset 


Promotions and Preferments.—Births.— Marriages. 
r o 
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Rev. J. W. Arnold, Burrington P. C, Somer. 

Rev. J. B. Atkinson, Kingston R. Isle of 
Wicht. 

Rev. T. Brayshaw, Addingham R. co. York. 

Rev, H. Burton, Atcham V. Salop. 

Rev. J. Chevalier, Cransford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Clifton, Somerton R. co. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Clive, Mountford V. Salop. 

Rev. J. Cottingham, Chatwick P. C. Chesh. 

Rev. F. W. Cubitt, Fritton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. A. W. Eyre, Hornsea-cum-Riston V. 
co. York. 

Rev. E. Griffin, Wilburston V. co. Northam. 

Rev. J. Harward, Wirksworth V. co. Derby. 

Rev. J. Jackson, Tullow R. co. Carlow. 

Rev. J. Jones, Lilanaber R. Merionethshire. 

Rev. E. J. Moor, Brightwell P. C. co. Berks, 

Rev. J. Morgan, Dilwyn V. co. Hereford. 

Rev. N. Morgan, Aston V. co. Warwick. 

Rev, H.W. Neville, Bergh Aston R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. H. Norris, Hackney R. Middlesex. 

Rev. H. B. Owen, Throcking R. Herts. 

Rev. H. J. Passand, Shipton-on-Charwell R. 
Oxon. 

Rev. J. P. Reynolds, Beeston St. Andrew R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Smith, Honingham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. H. Way, Henbury V. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. T. P. White, Exton R. Hants. 

Rev. P. Whittingham, Baddingham R. Suff. 

Rev. H. J. C. Harper, to be joint Conduct 
of Eton College. 

Cnapratns. 

Rev. B. Bailey, sen. Chap. of the Island of 
Ceylon. 

Rev. J. Dufton, to Earl of Mulgrave. 

Rev. J. Harris, to Earl of Winterton. 

Rev. — Lee, to Earl of Munster. 


—-Y--- 
BIRTHS. 


Aprilis. At the Vicarage, Ashburton, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Wrey, a son. 
22. At Brayfield House, Bucks, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Bourchier, a son. 23. At 
Southampton, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, a son, 24. In North Audley- 
street, the wife of W. Bulwer, esq. a dau. 
27. At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Scholefield, a son. At the Rec- 
tory, Souldera, the wife of the Rev. W. C. 
Risley, a son. 29. In Portland-street, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Healy, a dau. 

Late'y. At Southampton, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. G. Hely, a dau. At Cool- 
hurst, Horsham, the Right Hon. Lady Eliz. 
Dickins, a son. At Cheltenham, the wife 
of Capt. Macan, 16th Lancers, a son. 


























May 2. In Grosvenor-sq. the Countess 
of Wilton, ason. 8. At Bromley House, 
the Lady Sarah Murray, a son. 12. At 
the Vicarage, Britford, the wife of the Rev. 
R. H. Hill, a son. 14. The wife of W. 
H. Hooper, esq. Secretary of Greenwich 
Hospital, a dau. 18. In Upper Harley- 
street, the wife of Rich. Jenkins, esq. M.P. 
a son. At the Palace, Fulham, Mrs. 
Blomfield, the lady of the Bp. of London, 
a son. 19. At the Rectory, East Hors- 
ley, Hon. Mrs. Arthur Perceval, a son.—— 
20. At Halls, Holt, Wilts, the wife of Lt.- 
Col. T. W. Forster, a dau. 23. In Par- 
liament-street, the wife of J. Burder, esq. 
a son. 























—<}— 
MARRIAGES. 


April 12. At the Hon. Mrs. Burrowes’s 
house, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, his 
Excellency Baron de Cetto, Minister Pleni- 
potent’ ary of the King of Bavaria, to Eliz. 


Cath. only dau. to the late Col. Burrowes, 
of Dengan Castle, and grand-dau. to Lord 
Decies, late Archbishop of Tuam. At 
Exeter, W, Mackworth Praed, esq. barrister- 
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at-law, eldest son of Mr. Serj. Praed, to 
Anue Frances, only dau. of Treby Hele 
Hays, esq. of Delamore, Devon. 15. 
John Waters, esq. banker, of Sarne, Car- 
marthenshire, to Harriet, eldest dau. of 
Rich. Tho. Dixie, esq. of Gelly Deg House. 
19. George, fourth son of John Nance 
Gooch, esq. of Brundish Hail, to Susan, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Garrett, esq. 
of Kettleburgh Hall, Suffolk 20. At 
Camberwell, Edward, eldest son of Cha. 
Baldwin, esq. of Grove-hill, Camberwell, to 
Anne Calcott, youngest dau. of J. Horner, 
esq. also of Grove-hill. 27. At East 
Ducham, T. Mark Dickens, esq. late Lieut.- 
Col. Royal Eng. to Louisa, dau. of T. 
Smyth, esq. of East Ducham, In Lon- 
don, S. Clement, esq. to Louisa, dau. of the 
late W. Paley, esq. barrister-at-law, and 
grand-dau. of the late Archd. Paley. 
28. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John 
Edridge, esq. of Pockeridge-house, Corsham, 
Wilts, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the late 
S. Yockney, esq. of Upper East Hayes, 
Bath. At Paris, the Count de Monte- 
bello to Mary-Teresa, eldest dau. of T. Bod- 
dington, esq. of Cumberland-place. At 
Harpsden, Vincent Vaughan, esq. of Caver- 
sham Grove, to Mary-Ann, only child of 
the late J. Hussey, esq. of Pinkney House, 
Berks. At Poslingford, Suffolk, J. Ray- 
mond, esq. of Baythorn Park, to Mary- 
Sophia, second dau. of Col. Weston, of 
Shadowbush House.—-At Kingscote, Glou- 
cestershire, John Kennaway, esq. eldest son 
of the late Sir J. Kennaway, of Escot, De- 
von, to Emily-Frances, dau. of the late T. 
Kingscote, esq. At Bath, Capt. W. H. 
B. Proby, R.N., to Louisa, only dau. and 
heiress of the late Rev. S. How, of Strick- 
Jand, Dorset At Charles Church, Ply- 
mouth, the Rev. A. I. Frith, son of the late 
Col. A. Frith, to Georgina, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. G. Wolfe. 30. At Ro- 
chester, the Rev. Aylmer Farquhar to Mary, 
second dau. of the late T. Scholes, esq. of 
High Bank, Lancashire. In France, Edw. 
Turnour, esq. eldest son of the Hon. and 
Rev. E. J. Turnour, of Arundel, to Miss 
Eliz. dau. of the late W. Crease, esq. of 
Dublin. At St. James’s, the Hon. R. 
Pepper Arden, of Pepper Hall, Yorkshire, 
to the Lady Arabella Vane, youngest dau. of 
the Marq. of Cleveland. 

May 2. Leonard Thompson, esq. eldest 
son of G. L. Thompson, esq. of Sheriff 
Hutton Park, Yorkshire, to Miss Mary- 
Wentworth Fitzwilliam, second dau. of Lord 
Milton, and grand-dau. of Ear) Fitzwilliam. 

The Rev. W. Gilson to Eliza, third 
dau. of the Bishop of Chester. 3. At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, James Higham, esq. 
of Torrington-square, to Emma, youngest 
dau. of Geo. Musgrave, esq. of Apsieyend 
House, Shillington, Bedfordshire. At 
Henley-on-Thames, R. King, esq. of Gros- 
venor-place, to Georgiana-Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late Hon. Lieut.-Col. Geo. Carle- 
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ton, and sister of Lord Dorchester. 4, 
At Hutton Cranswick, W.-Henry, third son 
of the late John Barkworth, esq. of Tranby 
House, to Mary-Anna, second dau. of Hor- 
ner Reynard, esq. of Sunderlandwick House, 
and of Hob Green, near Ripon. At All 
Souls Church, Langham -pl. Francis Haw- 
kins, M.D. of Curzon-street, Mayfair, to 
Hester, third dau. of the Hon. Baron 
Vaughan.—And, on the same day, Le Mar- 
chant Thomas, esq. only son of John Tho- 
mas, esq. of Brunswick-square, to Margaret, 
fourth dau. of Baron Vaughan. 5. His 
Roya! Highness the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burgh to her Royal Highness the Princess 
Cecilia, sister of Prince Gustavus Vasa. 
At Westbury, Salop, the Rev. Cha. Lei- 
cester to Anne-Penelope, second dau. of 
the late Richard Topp, esq. of Whitton, 
Salop. At Postwick, near Norwich, the 
Rev. W. H. Graham, B.A. of Exeter Col- 
lege, to Helen, fourth dau. of Robert Gil- 
bert, esq. 9. At St. James’s, G. E, Van 
Heythuysen, esq. 24th Reg. E. I. C. to Zil- 
lah, eldest dau. of T. L. Holt, esq. of Lower 
Bedford-place, Russell-square. At Os- 
westry, the Rev. G. Wharton, to Eleanor, 
only child of J. Hunt, esq. 10. At Muir- 
field, near Inverness, Capt. J. W. Rober- 
deau, Bengal Cavalry, to Eliza Raper, se- 
cond dau. of Arthur Cooper, esq. of Iuver- 
ness. At Totness, Rich. Malins, esq. 
harrister-at-law, to Susanna, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Arthur Farwell, Rector of St. 
Martin’s, Cornwall. At Axminster, the 
Rev. Edw. Cook Forward, Rector of Comb- 
pyne, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
John Banger Russell, esq. of Beaminster, 
Dorset.——At Wallingford, the Rev. J. 
Trollope, to Eliz. Bunce, third dau. of the 
Rev. W. Hazel, M A. At Wateringbury, 
Kent, Major Maclean, 81st Reg. eldest son 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Fitzroy Maclean, bart. 
to Emily Eleanor, fourth dau. of the Hon. 
and Rev. Dr. Marsham. 12. At St. 
James’s, the Rev. C. J. Plumer, Vicar of 
Norton, to Miss Thompson, of Stockton- 
upon-Tees. At Dublin, E. R. Borough, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Rich. Borough, bart. 
to Lady Eliz. St. Lawrance, sister of the 
Earl of Howth. At Nuthurst, W. H. 
Calhoun, esq. solicitor, of Arundel, to Eliz. 
dau. of the late Rev. T. Turner, of Hustper- 
point. 16. At Cossey, in Norfolk, G. 
Taylor, esq. M.D. of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, to Jane, second dau. of Rich. 
M’Kenzie Bacon, esq. At Kilkenny, R. 
Fowler, esq. son of the Bishop of Ossory, to 
Harriet Eleanor Wandesford, dau. of the 
Marquis of Ormond. 17. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, the Right Hon. Robert 
Grosvenor, youngest son of Earl Grosvenor, 
to the Hon. Charlotte A. Wellesley, dau. of 
Lord Cowley, At Compton, the Rev. T. 
Hand, Rector of Bulpham, Essex, to Cas- 
sandra, youngest dau. of the late J. More 
Molyneux, esq. of Loseley-park, Surrey. 
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Tue Eart or MULGRAVE. 

April 7. At Mulgrave Castle, York- 
shire, aged 76, the Right Hon. Henry 
Phipps, Earl of Mulgrave, Viscount Nor- 
manby, of Normanby in Yorkshire, and 
Baron Mulgrave, of Mulgrave in the 
same county; third Baron Mulgrave of 
New Ross, co. Wexford (1768); a Privy 
Councillor; Lord Lieutenant, Custos 
Rotulorum, and Vice Admiral of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire ; a General in 
the army, Colonel of the 3lst regiment 
of foot, and Governor of Scarborough ; 
an Elder Brother of the Trinity House ; 
G.C.B., F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Feb. 14, 1755, 
the third son of Constantine first Lord 
Mulgrave, by the Hon. Lepell Hervey, 
eldest daughter of John Lord Hervey 
(and aunt to the present Marquis of 
Bristol), and Mary, daughter of General 
Nicholas Lepell. He entered the army 
at the usual age, and served in America 
from early in 1776 to the end of 1778; 
and for ten months in Jamaica in 1780, 
He attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
in that year; was promoted to be Cap- 
tain and Lieut.-Colonel in the first foot 
guards 1783, Major in 85th foot 1789, 
and Colonel} in the army 1790. In 1793 
he was appointed to the Lieut.-Coloneley 
of the 3lst foot, which he commanded 
in the expedition made that year to 
Toulon, and in 1794 in Zealand. In 1799 
his Lordship was employed on a military 
mission to the Archduke Charles and 
Marshal Suwaroff. He was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General 1794, 
Lieut.-General 1801, and General 1809 ; 
and appointed Governor of Scarborough 
Castle in 1796. 

At the general election in 1784, Cel. 
Phipps was returned to Parliament for 
Totnes, and at the next, in 1790, for 
Scarborough. He succeeded his brother 
Constantine-John in the Irish Barony of 
Mulgrave, Oct. 10, 1792; and was created 
an English peer (as his brother had 
been in 1790), by patent dated August 
13, 1794. He was introduced into the 
House of Peers, on the 25th of Nov. fol- 
lowing, by the Lords Vernon and Dover. 

His Lordship distinguished himself as 
a frequent speaker in the House of 
Lords ; and in 1804 was taken into the 
Administration as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. In January fol- 
lowing, he was appointed Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department; which 
he held until succeeded by Mr. Fox in 
February 1806. In 1807 he was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the East Riding of 


Yorkshire, on the resignation of the 
Earl of Carlisle. On the 7th of May 
1808, he was nominated First Lord of 
the Admiralty; and he continued in 
that post until 1810, when he was trans- 
ferred to the control of the Ordnance, 
as Master-general. This last office he 
resigned in 1818, on account of ill health, 
with which he has ever since been af- 
flicted. He was advanced to the titles of 
Viscount Normanby and Earl of Mul- 
grave by patent dated Sept. 7, 1812. 

The Earl of Mulgrave married, Oct. 
20, 1795, Martha-Sophia, daughter of 
Christopher Thompson Maling, of West 
Hennington in Durham, esq. by whom 
he had five sons and four daughters: 1, 
the Right Hon. Constantine-Henry, now 
Earl of Mulgrave, late M.P. for Higham- 
Ferrers, a young nobleman of taste and 
literary accomplishments; he was born 
in 1797, and married in 1818, the Hon. 
Maria Liddell, eldest daughter of Lord 
Ravensworth, by whom he has one son ; 
2. the Hon. Henrietta-Sophia, who died 
in 1808; 3. Lady Augusta-Maria, who 
died in 1813; 4. the Hon, Charles Beau- 
mont Phipps, a Captain in the 3d foot 
guards ; 5. Lady Katherine-Frederica ; 
6. Lady Sophia ; 7. Lady Lepell-Char- 
lotte; 8. the Hon. Edmund; and 9. 
the Hon. Augustus-Frederick, born in 
1809. A pension of £800 a year was 
granted to the Countess of Mulgrave in 
August 1829. 

A portrait of his Lordship, by Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey, was exhibited at Somerset 
House in 1808. 





Rr. Hon. Ropert Warp. 


Lately. Aged 76, the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Ward, a Privy Councillor for Ire- 
land, a Governor of Downshire, Colonel 
of the South Downshire Militia, and a 
Trustee of the Irish Linen Manufacture; 
uncle to Viscount Bangor, and great- 
uncle to the Earl of Clanwilliam, the 
Countess of Meath, the late Viscountess 
Powerscourt, and Lady Howden. 

Mr.Ward was thie 4th and youngest son 
of Bernard first Visct. Bangor, by Anne, 
daughter of Jobn Ist Earl of Darnley, 
and widow of Robert Hawkins Macgill, 
esq. Mr. Ward was returned to the Par- 
liament of Ireland in 1790 for the bo- 
rough of Killallagh, and in 1796 for the 
city of Bangor. 

He was twice married: firstly, in 
May 1782, to Sophia-Frances, third 
daughter of Chapel Whaley, esq. by 
whom he had four sons and one daugh- 
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ter: 1. James-Hamilton-Bernard, who 
died an infant; 2. Edward-Michael 
Ward, esq. now Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Dresden; he married in 1815 Lady 
Matilda Charlotte Stewart, sister to the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and has chil- 
dren; 3. Lieut.-Col. John-Richard Ward, 
Assistant Quartermaster-gen. in Ireland; 
4. Robert-Arthur, who died in India in 
1816; and 5. Sophia-Anne, married in 
1324 to John-Whitcomb Bayley, esq. 
F.R.S. and S.A., Chief Clerk of the Re- 
cord Office in the Tower of London. 
Having lost his first lady in Sept. 1793, 
Mr. Ward married, secondly, in May 
1797, Louisa-Jane, second daughter and 
coheiress of the Rev. Dr. Abraham 
Symes, of Hillbrook, co. Wicklow ; and 
by that lady had four sons and two 
daughters: 6. the Rev. Bernard-John 
Ward ; who married in 1824, Isabella- 
Frances, daughter of the late Robert 
Phillipps, of Longworth inHerefordshire, 
esq., and has a family ; 7. Thomas-Law- 
rence Ward, esq. a Clerk in the Foreign 
Office; 8. Anne-Catharine, married in 
1821 to John Goddard Richards, of Roe- 
buck, co. Dublin, esq. ; 9. James-Hamil- 
ton, a Lieut. R.N.; 10. Louisa-Alice ; 
and 11. William-Robert. 





Str Henry Haw ey, Barr. 


March 29. In Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square, aged 54, Sir Henry Haw- 
ley, second Baronet, of Leybourne- 
Grange, Kent. 

He was born Oct. 20, 1774, the eldest 
son of Sir Henry Lawley, who was cre- 
ated a Baronet in 1795, and his only son 
by his first wife, Dorothy, only daughter 
and heiress of John Ashwood, of Made- 
ley in Shropshire, esq. He succeeded 
his father in the Baronetcy, Jan. 20, 
1826. 

Sir Henry married Nov. 28, 1806, Ca- 
therine-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir 
John Gregory Shaw, of Eltham Lodge, 
Bart., and had eight daughters and 
three sons: 1. Catherine-Anne; 2. Theo- 
dosia ; 3. Marianne-Dorothy ; 4. Augus- 
ta-Harriett; 5. Sir Joseph-Henry Law- 
ley, who has succeeded to the title; he 
was born in 1813; 6. Henry-James; 7. 
Frances-Charlotte ; 8. Emma-Grace, who 
died an infant in 1819; 9. Caroline- 
Elizabeth ; 10. Henry-Charles; and 11. 
Ellen-Catherine. 


Sir M. M. Lopes, Barr. 


March 26. At his seat, Maristow 
House, in Devonshire, aged 76, Sir Ma- 
nasseh Masseh Lopes, Bart. a magistrate 
for that county and for Wiltshire, and 
Recorder of Westbury. 

GenT, Mac. May, 1831. 


The ancestors of this gentleman were 
Spanish Jews; he was born in Jamaica 
Jan. 27, 1755; the only son of Mordecai 
Rodrigues Lopes, of Clapham in Surrey, 
esq. by Rebecca, daughter of Manasseh 
Perera, of Jamaica. He was first re- 
turned to Parliament at the general 
election in 1802, as member for New 
Romney ; and, during that Parliament, 
was created a Baronet by patent dated 
Nov. 1, 1805, with remainder to his 
nephew, Ralph Franco, esq. only son of 
his late sister Esther, wife of Abraham 
Franco. In the same year he obtained 
the royal sign manual to take the name 
of Masseh before his own. 

At the general election of 1812, Sir 
Manasseh was returned to Parliament 
for Barnstaple, and he was re-elected in 
18183 but it was on the latter occasion 
that the transactions took place which 
led to the disfranchisement of the bo- 
rough of Grampound. On the 18th of 
March 1819, he was found guilty at the 
Exeter Assizes of having corrupted and 
bribed the electors of that borough, in 
order to get himself returned, having 
given the voters £35 each. On the 2d 
of April, on the motion of Mr. Wynn, 
the House of Commons ordered that the 
Attorney-general should prosecute Sir 
M. M. Lopes for bribery. On the 13th 
of November he received sentence in 
the Court of King’s Bench, “ That for 
Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopes’s first of- 
fence, of which he had been convicted in 
Cornwall, he should pay to the King a 
fine of £8000, and be imprisoned in Exe- 
ter gaol for 21 months; and for his se- 
cond offence in Devonshire, that he 
should pay to the King a fine of £2000, 
and be further imprisoned in the same 
gaol for three months.’’ 

In 1823 Sir Manasseh again came into 
Parliament for his own borough of West- 
bury; and was re-elected in 1826; but 
retired in 1829 to make room for the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, who was then 
ejected from the Protestant University 
of Oxford, after be had altered his sen- 
timents on the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. 

Sir M. M. Lopes married Charlotte, 
daughter of John Yeates, of Monmouth- 
shire, esq. His daughter Esther died 
July 1, 1819, aged 24. He is succeeded 
in his title, according to the patent, by 
his nephew, now Sir Ralph Lopes, hav- 
ing taken that name since his uncle’s 
decease. He married in 1817 Susannah 
Gaisford Gibbs, elder daughter of Abra- 
ham Ludow, of Westbury, esq., and has 
twosons. The value of the landed and 
personal effects of the late Baronet is es- 
timated to exceed £800,000. A great por- 
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tion consists of India and Government 
stock; but the land is also considerable, 
and is principally in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Plymouth. Lady Lopes has 
£3000 a year, Roborough House, and 
the town residence on St. Andrew’s Ter- 
race, with the furniture, &c. of both es- 
tablishments, for life. The mansion and 
estate of Maristow have devolved on Sir 
Ralph Lopes. Large legacies are also left 
to all the other children of Sir M.’s sister; 
among whom are Mrs. Radcliffe, wife of 
the Rev. Walter Radclitfe, of Warleigh ; 
Mrs. Barton, of St. Andrew’s Terrace ; 
and Mrs. Basden, wife of Capt. Basden, 
R.N. Sir Ralph Lopes, the Rev. Walter 
Radcliffe, and Mr. Tritton, of the firm of 
Barclay, Tritton, and Co, bankers, are 
the executors in trust for the disposal of 
this princely fortune. The remains of Sir 
Manasseh were interred at Bickleigh. 





GEN. Str W. Payne GALLWEy, Br. 


Lately. Sir William Payne Gallwey, 
Bart. a General in the army, and Colonel 
of the 3d dragoon guards ; half-brother 
to the late Lord Lavington, and brother- 
in-law to the Earl of Dunraven. 

He was the youngest sun of Ralph 
Payne, esq. (whose eldest son, Sir Ralph 
Payne, K.B., was created Lord Laving- 
ton in 1795, and died without issue in 
1812) by his second wife, Miss Margaret 
Gallwey. He was appointed Lieutenant 
in the Ist dragoons in 1777, and Captain 
in 1782. He served in Flanders, and 
was at the principal actions in which the 
British were engaged. In 1794 he ob- 
tained a majority and lieutenancy in 
his regiment, from which he was re- 
moved to the 3d dragoon guards in 1796. 
He acquired the rank of Colonel in 
1798; was employed for three years on 
the staff of Ireland as Brigadier-General, 
and for one year as Major-General; the 
latter appointment was dated Jan. 1, 
1805, in Sept. of which year he ex- 
changed to the 10th light dragoons. In 
1807 he was appointed Cvionel of the 
23d light draguons; he served in the 
Peninsula, was present at several affairs 
in the campaign of 1809, and wore a 
medal on account of the battle of Tala- 
vera. He received the rank of Lieut.- 
General in 1811; was in 1814 removed 
to the Coloneley of the 19th dragoons ; 
in 1815 to the 12th lancers; and in 1825 
to the 3d dragoon guards, In the last 
named year he also attained the full 
rank of General. 

Sir William Payne was created a Ba- 
ronet Dec. 8, 1812; and took the name 
of Gallwey, in addition to his own, by 
royal sign manual in 1814, pursuant to 
the will of Tobias Wall Gallwey, of the 


Island of St. Christopher, esq. He mar- 
ried Nov. 19, 1804, Lady Harriet Quin, 
only daughter of Valentine-Richard first 
Earl of Dunraven ; and by her Ladyship, 
who survives him, had one son, now Sir 
William Payne Gallwey, Bart.; and 
three daughters, Fanny, Louisa, and 
Caroline. 


——_—- -—— 


Beic.-GENERAL WALKER. 


Lately. In Scotland, Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Alexander Walker, of the East India 
Company’s Bombay establishment, late 
Governor of Saint Helena. 

This officer was appointed a cadet on 
the Bumbay establishment in 1780, an 
Ensign in 1782, and posted to the Bom- 
bay European regiment. At the close 
of that year he embarked with the force 
under Gen. Mathews, to act against the 
possessions of Hyder Ally on the coasts 
of Canara and Malabar. During that 
campaign, Ensign Walker was present at 
several assaults and engagements, and 
was removed to the 8th battalion of Se- 
poys, a distinguished corps, which, for 
its valour and fidelity, was afterwards 
appointed the grenadier battalion. At 
the attack of the Ram Tower, an out- 
work of Mangolore, Ensign Walker was 
severely wounded, and again in the 
course of that remarkable siege ; and at 
its close he was one of the two hostages 
delivered on the part of the British 
troops, as a security for the conditions 
of the truce. Under these circumstances 
he remained in Tippoo’s camp nearly 
four months ; and for his “ spirited and 
zealous”” conduct the government of 
Bombay bestowed upon him the pay and 
allowances of a Captain for the period 
that he was in the hands of the enemy, 
and a present of 2000 rupees from the 
treasury. 

In December 1785, Ensign Walker 
sailed with an expedition to the north- 
west coast of America, the object of 
which was to collect furs, and establish 
a military post at Nootka Sound, which 
it was intended Ensign Walker should 
command. The expedition explored the 
coast as far as lat. 62 north, but the 
scheme of establishing a post was aban- 
doned, and Ensign Walker rejoined the 
grenadier battalion, in garrison at Bom- 
bay. In 1788 he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant. 

On the renewal of hostilities with 
Tippoo in 1790, Lieut.Walker’s battalion 
served in the detachment intended for 
the relief of the Rajah of Travancore, 
and he was appointed its Adjutant of the 
Line. He also served the campaigns of 
1791 and 1792 ; and soon after the peace 
of Seringapatam was appointed Military 
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Secretary to Lieut.-Col. Don, the officer 
commanding in Malabar. In 1795 he 
was appointed Quartermaster of Bri- 
gade; but he relinquished that situa- 
tion, and joined his regiment, to be pre- 
sent at the siege of Cochin. He was 
also at the taking of Colombo in 1796, 
when he was appointed Military Secre- 
tary to Col. Petrie, who commanded the 
Bombay division of the army. 

On the expiration of this service, 
Lieut. Walker was appointed an assis- 
tant to the Commissioners for adminis- 
tering the affairs of Malabar. In 1796 
he was appointed Military Secretary to 
Gen. James Stuart, and held that confi- 
dential situation during the whole pe- 
ried that officer was Commander-in- 
chief at Bombay. In 1796 Lieut. Walker 
was promoted to the rank of Captain, 
and in 1797 he was appointed Deputy 
Quartermaster-gen. to the Bombay ar- 
my, which was some time after followed 
by the official rank of Major. In 1798 
he was appointed Deputy Auditor. gene- 
ral; and in 1799 Guartermaster-gen. to 
the Bombay army in the field. He was 
at the battle of Seedasere, and the siege 
of Seringapatam, which terminated the 
eareer of Tippoo. For this service he 
received a gold medal, 

In 1800, Gen. Stuart returned to Eu- 
rope, and Major Walker received the 
instructions of Government to proceed 
to Cochin, when he investigated some 
complicated and important affairs with 
the Rajah. At this period the Gover- 
nor-general, the Marquis Wellesley, 
expressed his approbation of Major 
Walker’s services and character, by of- 
fering to appoint him one of his extra 
aid-de-camps. In the same year he was 
appointed a member of the commission 
for the administration of Malabar, in 
which character he attended the opera- 
tions of the army sent to reduce the dis- 
tricts of Wynaad and Cotiote, for which 
he received the thanks of the govern- 
ment at Madras. 

His next employment was in the com- 
mand of the troops destined for Guzerat. 
Having joined a body of native troops 
before Kurree, who were professed al- 
lies, he was treacherously attacked by a 
force calculated at 25,000 men, who 
were with difficulty repulsed; but, hav- 
ing been reinforced by Sir Wm. Clarke, 
the fort of Kurree was breached, and 
carried by assault. On this occasion the 
Governor-general in council desired his 
“* thanks to be signified to Major Walker 
for the judgment and address which he 
manifested in the conduct of the nego- 
ciations, and for his distinguished exer- 
tion of military talents in the conflict in 
which he was unavoidably engaged with 
the rebels.” 


In June 1802, Major Walker was ap- 
pointed Political Resident at the Court 
of the Guicawar Rajah. In the same 
year Baroda was besieged, and the Arabs 
expelled ; and the collection of the reve- 
nues ceded from the Peishwa and the 
Guicawar were placed under the admi- 
nistration of Major Walker. In 1807 he 
was entrusted with the command of an 
expedition into the districts of Kutty- 
war; in acknowledgment of which it 
was declared by the Governor-general 
that *‘the singular judgment and dis- 
cretion which regulated the whole of 
that able officer’s proceedings, the per- 
severance and activity which bave ani- 
mated his endeavours to promote the 
objects of the expedition, and have ena- 
bled him to surmount the great embar- 
rassments and difficulties which opposed 
their accomplishment, entitle Major 
Walker to the highest approbation and 
applause.” 

In 1808 this distinguished officer was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel ; 
and in Jan. 1809, he obtained a fur- 
lough to Europe, accompanied by the 
highest testimonials in general orders 
(which, with a long memoir from which 
the present is abridged, are printed in 
the first volume of the East India Mili- 
tary Calendar). He had proceeded on 
his voyage, as far as Puint de Galle, 
when, in consequence of a requisition 
from the Governor-general, he was re- 
called to Bombay. He again entered Kut- 
tywar at the head of a British force, and 
was joined by the Guicawar army. The 
fort of Kandader was taken on the 17th of 
June, and that of Mallia, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, on the 7th of July. Af- 
ter the lapse of a twelvemonth, Lieut.- 
Col. Walker again received permission 
to return to his native country, with 
the assurance that ‘* the progress of his 
negociations, and the success of his 
measures, have been marked by that 
judgment, ability, and address, of which 
he has afforded so many decided proofs ; 
at the same time that the reputation of 
the British arms has been maintained 
and extended under his approved mili- 
tary talents and skill, in a degree that 
has already attracted the distinguished 
approbation of the right hon. the Gover- 
nor-general. The Governor in council, 
therefore, in announcing Lieut.-Colonel 
Walker's ultimate return to his native 
country, embraces the opportunity of 
renewing the expression of the obliga- 
tions of the Government for the impor- 
tant services which have already received 
its cordial and unqualified testimony, 
and which have been enhanced by the 
eminent and substantial benefits that 
this Presidency has derived from his pro- 
tracted residence in India.” 
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Lieut.-Col. Walker arrived in England 
in July 1810, and on the 24th June 
1812, he retired from the service. In 
1822 he was appointed by the Court of 
Directors, Governor of St. Helena, with 
the rank of Brigadier-General, which 
command he afterwards resigned. 





ReEaAR-ADMIRAL SAYER, C.B. 


April 29. In Craven-street, Strand, 
aged 57, George Sayer, esq. Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue, and C.B. 

Adm. Sayer was a native of Deal, 
where his father resided as Collector of 
the Customs for upwards of thirty years. 
He entered the navy as a Midshipman 
in the Phoenix frigate, commanded by 
Capt. Geo. Anson Byron, with whom he 
proceeded to the East Indies. In 1790 
and 1791 Mr. Sayer served on shore 
with a body of seamen and marines, at 
the reduction of Tippoo Saib’s posts and 
other possessions on the Malabar coast. 
He was also employed on various boat 
services, in co-operation with the army ; 
and bore a part in the action between 
the Phoenix and La Resolu, in Nov. 
1791. 

The Phoenix returned to England in 
July 1793, and Mr. Sayer was soon after 
made a Lieutenant into the Carysfort 
28, commanded by the present Sir Fran- 
cis Laforey, in which he assisted at the 
capture of the Castor frigate, after a 
close action of an hour and a quarter, 
off Brest, May 29, 1794. From that pe- 
riod he served as Capt. L.’s First Lieu- 
tenant in the Carysfort, Beaufort frigate, 
and Ganges 74, until March 1796 ; when 
he was promoted by that officer’s father 
to the rank of Commander, and ap- 
pointed to the Lacedemonian sloop of 
war, on the Leeward Islands station, in 
which he was present at the capture of 
St. Lucia. 

Capt. Sayer subsequently commanded 
for a short time the Albicore sloop on 
the Jamaica station; and in 1797 was 
attached to the flotilla equipped for the 
purpose of acting against the mutinous 
ships inthe Nore. During the two en- 
suing years, and part of 1800, he com- 
manded the Xenophon sloop of war, 
stationed in the North Sea. In 1799 he 
brought the notorious Irish rebel, Nap- 
per Tandy, and his principal associates, 
as state prisoners from Hamburgh to 
London. His next appointment was to 
the Inspector of 16 guns, in which he 
conveyed the Prince of Orange and suite 
from England to the continent. In con- 
sequence of a representation by the mer- 
cantile community, of Capt. Sayer's zeal 
and activity in affording protection to 
the trade of his country, he was at 
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length advanced to post rank, Feb. 14, 
1801. 

Capt. Sayer was not again called into 
service until the latter end of 1804, 
when he was appvinted to the Proselyte 
28, in which he sailed in the following 
year to the West Indies, with 150 mer- 
chant vessels and three regiments of in- 
fantry under his protection. In 1805 he 
was removed to the Galatea 32, in which 
he assisted in the capture of the Danish 
islands in Dec. 1807. During the year 
1808 he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a detached naval force em- 
ployed at the Virgin Isles and off the 
Spanish Main. He returned to England 
in the spring of 1809, when the Galatea, 
being found very defective, was put out 
of commission, and taken to pieces at 
Woolwich. 

In November following, Capt. Sayer 
was appointed to the Leda, a new fri- 
gate of 42 guns; and at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing year was ordered 
to convoy a number of transports to 
Cadiz, whence he returned with the flag 
of Vice-Adm. Purvis. He subsequently 
escorted a fleet of Indiamen to Bengal, 
and joining Vice-Adm. Drury at Madras, 
in Jan. 1811, was directed by that officer 
to assume the command of a squadron, 
having on board 500 men, part of the 
expedition against Java. For his exer- 
tions on this important service, Captain 
Sayer received the thanks of the Su- 
preme Government of India, and all the 
other authorities; and, on the 10th Jan, 
1812, the thanks of both houses of Par- 
liament were voted to him, in common 
with the other naval and military offi- 
cers employed in the capture of Bata- 
via and its dependencies, “ for their skil- 
ful, gallant, and meritorious exertions.” 
Captain Sayer also received a gold me- 
dal, and in 1815 was nominated a C. B. 
He remained as senior officer of a squa- 
dron for several months after the subju- 
gation of the island. 

In January 1813, Capt. Sayer was de- 
tained in command of an expedition to 
the island of Borneo, where, in conjunc- 
tion with Col. James Watson, he suc- 
ceeded in taking the town, and subdu- 
ing the whole province of Sambas. 

On the death of Vice-Adm. Sir Samuel 
Hood, at Madras, Dec. 24, 1814, the 
command devolved on Captain Sayer. 
He accordingly hoisted a broad pendant 
on the Leda; and made so judicious a 
disposition of the force under his orders, 
that Rear-Adm. Sir George Burlton, on 
his arrival from England in June 1815, 
to assume the chief command, sent him 
from Madras to the straits of Sunda and 
the China sea, for the purpose of di- 
recting the movements of the ships he 
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had already dispatched thither. On h‘s 
voyage he heard, at Java, of the ratifica- 
tion of peace with the United States, 
and having proceeded to the China sea, 
was returning thence, when he expe- 
rienced a ty-foong, in which the Leda 
was nearly lost. Thus retarded in his 
progress, Capt. Sayer did not enter the 
Straits of Malacca until Nov. 19, 1815, 
when he received intelligence of the 
Rear-Adwiral’s death at Madras, on the 
Qist Sept., by which event he again 
found himself authorised to hoist the 
broad pendant, and assume the denomi- 
nation of Commodore. On the arrival 
of Rear-Adm. Sir Richard King, at the 
close of 1816, he resigned the command 
to that officer, and returned to England 
after an absence of nearly seven years. 


Rev. H. D. Gagett, D. D. 


Aprilié. At Binfield, Berkshire, aged 
67, the Rev. Henry Dison Gabell, D. D. 
Rector of that parish, of Ashow, War- 
wickshire, and of St. Laurence, Win- 
chester; and formerly Head Master of 
Winchester College. 

We believe the father of this gentle- 
man to have been the Rev. Henry Ga- 
bell, who, having been a Fellow of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, was Rector of 
Stanlake, Oxfordshire, and a magistrate 
of that county. He died Jan. 4, 1802 
(see our vol. LXxIL. p. 182); and his 
widow Oct. 7, 1810. Another of the fa- 
mily, the Rev. T. Gabell, was Rector of 
St. Peter’s and St. John’s in Winchester, 
he died in 1803. 

He was educated at Winchester 
school, and thence elected a Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, where he proceed- 
ed only to the degree of B.A. before 
he was elected master of Warminster 
schuol. In 1788 ke was presented to 
the rectory of St. Laurence in Winches- 
ter, by Lord Chancellor Thurlow; and in 
1793 he came to make his permanent 
residence in that city on being appointed 
second master of the school. 

In 1796 he published a pamphlet ‘* On 
the expediency of altering and amending 
the Regulations recommended by Par- 
liament for reducing the high price of 
Corn ;”” and in 1802 a Fast Sermon, 
preached at St. Laurence, Winchester. 
He proceeded to the degree of M.A. as 
a member of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, in 1807 ; and succeeded to the 
Head Mastership of the School on the 
resignation of Dr, Goddard in 1810. In 
18] 2 he was presented by Chandos Leigh, 
esq. to the rectory of Ashow in War- 
wickshire; and in 1820 by Lord Chan- 
— Eldon, to that of Binfield in Berk- 
shire. 





He resigned the Mastership of Win- 
chester at the close of 1823; when the 
scholars presented him with a magni- 
fivent present of plate; consisting of a 
candelabrum weighing 200 ounces, the 
Latin inscription on which is printed in 
our vol. xcill. ii. 543; and two massy 
tureens. 

The only two occasions on which Dr. 
Gabell appeared as an author, are those 
already named. In the ‘ Works” of 
Dr. Parr, vol. vil. pp. 469—500, is print- 
ed some correspondence between that 
great scholar and Dr. Gabell, to which 
the editor, Dr. John Johnstone, has pre- 
fixed the following remarks:— * In 
bringing the correspondence of Dr. Parr 
and Dr. Gabell before the reader, I have 
to rejoice that the whole is committed 
to me by the kindness and liberality of 
Dr. Gabell. To this distinguished divine 
and preceptor’s acuteness, erudition, 
judgment, and taste, Dr. Parr’s testimony 
is unbounded; and indeed the critical 
discussions contained in their letters, 
could only take place between real scho- 
lars. There are no less than ten elabo- 
rate letters on one of Bentley’s Canons, 
and other metrical and philological sub- 
jects, from the pen of Dr. Parr; and 
these are answered and discussed by Dr, 
Gabell. What, then, must the reader’s 
regret be, that there is no room to insert 
them all! I fully sympathise with it, 
not without a gleam of hope springing 
up in my mind that all will yet appear.” 

Dr. Gabell married Jan. 11, 1790, Miss 
Gage, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Gage, of 
Holton in Oxfordshire. Maria, his third 
daughter, was married July 18, 1818, 
to the Rev. William Scott, second son of 
Sir Joseph Scott, of Great Barr Hall in 
Staffordshire, Bart. 





Francis Haywarpb, M.D. 


April 18. At Bath, aged 92, Francis 
Hayward, M.D. 

He was born at Warrington in Lanca- 
shire, one of at Jeast sixteen children of 
the Rev. Thomas Hayward, M.A. who 
was also a native of Warrington, the son 
of Thomas Hayward* of that town, by 





* In the pedigree of the Marklands, 
inserted in Mr. Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes cf the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. 
p- 657, to illustrate the biography of Je- 
remiah Markland, the eminent scholar 
and critic, the husband of Dorothy Mark- 
Jand is incorrectly described as ‘ the 
Rev. William Hayward, M.A.” His 
name was certainly Thomas; he was 
never “ M.A.” nor was he in the Church, 
It is not certainly known in what pro- 
fession he was, but there is reason to 
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Dorothy his wife, a daughter of Ralph 
Markland, esq. of the Meadows, to whom 
he was married Nov. 25, 1682. He was 
born Feb. 5, 1695-6, entered Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, March 3, 1712-13, 
took the degree of B.A. Oct, 10, 1716, 
and of M.A, July 9, 1719. On March 4, 
1722, he was instituted to the Vicarage 
of Garstang, in his native county. This 
preferment he resigned in 1731, and 
about that time removed to Warrington, 
where he was Master of the Grammar- 
school, and Curate of the Chapel of 
Sankey, till his death in 1757. His 
burial is registered at Warrington, Sept. 
2, in that year. The biographer of one 
of his pupils who attained to a distin- 
guished eminence, Dr. Percival of Man- 
chester, has described him as an able 
but severe master. He was an admirable 
scholar, and a very useful man. 

The Rev. Thomas Hayward married 
at the Church of St. Sepulchre, North- 
ampton, Nov. 28, 1717, Elizabeth, the 
only child of Jarrett Lestock, esq. of 
Ashton near Northampton, the son of 
Richard Lestock, who was a Captain in 
the Navy in King William’s wars, and 
brother of Richard Lestock, Vice Admi- 
ral of the Biue, whose suspension in 
1745 by Admiral Matthews, and subse- 
quent acquittal by a Court Martial, 
created at the time a very extraordinary 
sensation. 

The late Dr. Hayward was one of the 
younger children of this marriage. He 
was born Jan. 25, 1738-9, and baptized 
at Warrington, Feb. 21 following, when 
the name of Francis was given to him by 
his godfather, Dr. Francis Annesley, the 
Rector of Winwick. To the instruction 
of his accomplished father, was to be at- 
tributed the purity of taste in elegant 
literature by which he was distinguished, 
as well as those attainments, which were 
considerable, in science and classical li- 
terature. The profession of Medicine 
was his own choice, and he seems to 
have had from his sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year, tbe direction of himself to 
the acquirement of the means by which 
it was to be prosecuted with success. 
But he fell in London into very able 
hands, and the admirable skill, the sound 
sense, and the eminent success and high 
reputation which he enjoyed, while in 
the practice of it, showed at once how 


think that he was an Attorney. The 
tradition is, that he was born at Dares- 
bury in Cheshire. The time of his death 
is also unknown, but he survived his wife, 
who died in 1707, as appears by acquit- 
tances given to the Marklands for his 
wife’s fortune. 
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ably his studies had been directed, and 
the eminent powers of his own mind. 
He settled at Hackney about the year 
1760, and there he continued till 1805, 
when he abandoned a very extensive 
practice, and left a numerous circle of 
friends, many of whom were eminent 
for their literary and scientific attain- 
ments, for the enjoyment of that ho- 
nourable repose which was looked for 
rather through a natural inclination, 
than from any sense and feeling of failure 
in the corporeal or intellectual powers. 
It was at this period of his life that 
his friend Dr. Tate obtained for him the 
diploma of M.D. from one of the Scotch 
Universities. With the world before 
him, he first elected Taunton as the 
place of his residence; but he soon dis- 
covered, whatso many others have found, 
that England presents no place which is 
equally eligible with Bath, as a retire- 
ment in the period between the burry 
and the end of life. He removed thither 
in 1806, and at Bath the whole evening 
of his long day of life has been past, in 
the enjoyment of many intellectual plea- 
sures, for which his well-stored and well- 
exercised mind bad prepared bim, with 
fewer infirmities, except that great one 
of the loss of sight, than usually falls to 
the share of persons of such very advanced 
years, and in the frequent serious but 
unostentatious meditation on his end. 
Dr. Hayward married a sister of the 
late Nathaniel Green, esq. who was 
many years the British Consul at Nice ; 
by whom he had nine children, four 
sons and five daughters :—1. Thomas, 
who was trained under Mr. Wales, an 
eminent nautical mathematician, and 
was sent early in life to sea. He was a 
midshipman on board the Bounty, in 
Captain Bligh’s unfortunate voyage to 
Otahcite, and when on the return the 
mutineers seized the ship, he was the 
first person put down by them into the 
launch. He bore all the hardships of 
the long exposure in the open boat, and 
returned with Captain Bligh. When 
the Pandora was sent out to bring home 
the mutineers, under the command of 
Captain Edwards, be went as third Lieu- 
tenant, with the charge of the mathe- 
matical instruments, and the making 
astronomical observations and a chart 
of the voyage. On its return the vessel 
struck on a reef of rocks on the north 
of New Holland, and was wrecked. 
Most of the crew were saved; and after 
nineteen days of suffering, which he was 
accustomed to describe as severer than 
those which he sustained in the launch 
of the Bounty, they reached Timor in 
the sbip’s boats. At the beginning of 
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the war of the French Revolution, be 
served on board the Incorstant, from 
which ship he removed to the Diomede, 
then on the East India station, when he 
again suffered shipwreck, the Diomede 
having struck upon a rock not laid down 
in any chart, at the entrance of the har- 
bour of Trincomalee. In December 1796 
he was appuinted Commander of the 
Swift, and in July 1797, Captain of the 
Resistance of 44 guns, and in a few days 
after to the Trident of 60 guns. But 
befure the Commission reached him in 
the Indian seas, this scientific and gal- 
lant, but unfortunate officer, bad pe- 
rished in the Swift, which had gone 
down in consequence of being overladen 
through an act of humanity to the crew 
of another vessel. Captain Hayward’s 
Charts of the Voyage of the Pandora, 
and of the Banda Seas, published by Mr. 
Dalrymple, are proofs of great industry 
and emineut talent, at a very early age. 
—2. Francis, formerly Keeper of Naval 
Stores at Martinique, and afterwards at 
Barbadoes.—3. William, now Commis- 
sary of Accompts at the Cape.—4. Henry, 
of the Navy Pay Office, Somerset-House, 
lately deceased. The daughters were: 1, 
Aun, wife of Cornwall Reynolds ; 2. Eli- 
zabeth, married, 1 Joachim-Christian 
Stocqueler, and 2, Henry Till, both de- 
ceased.--3. Henrietta, married to Charles- 
Augustus Hayes.—4. Mary, married in 
1815 the Rev. Joseph Hunter of Bath, 
F.S.A.; and 5. Charlotte. 

Dr. Hayward was interred in the bu- 
rial-ground of the parish of Walcot, and 
the following words are on bis tomb : 

Franciscus Hayward, M.D. 
obiit Aprilis 18, A.D. 1831, 
anno etatis 93. 





JAMES CHRISTIE, Eso. 


Feb. 2. In King-street, St. James’s- 
square, after a long illness, aged 58, 
James Christie, esq. 

The claims of Mr. Christie on the 
grateful recollection of posterity are 
twofold ; as a scholar of the first emi- 
nence and a valuable contributor to the 
Jiterature of his country, and as a gen- 
tleman whose private character most 
deservedly secured to him the friendship 
and respect of contemporaries, them- 
selves of no ordinary rank, and of great 
moral and intellectual worth. 

Mr, C. was the eldest son of the gen- 
tleman of that name, who was most de- 
servedly at the head of the line of busi- 
ness in which he was engaged, and who 
probably was intrusted with the disposal 
of property to a larger extent and of 
more importance than any one who ever 
preceded him, 
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Mr. C, was educated at Eton, and origi- 
nally intended for the church; he passed 
through that school with a reputation 
honourable alike to his acquirements 
and to his correct principles. The ad- 
vantages thus obtained were followed 
up with the energy and perseverance 
which belonged to his studious habits 
and his literary enthusiasm, and the re- 
sults of which were seen in those able 
dissertations which reflect so much ho- 
nour on bis classical talents, and display 
the soundness of his learning, the depth 
of his researches, and the purity of his 
taste. His first production, in 1802, was 
an Essay on the ancient Greek Game, 
supposed to have been invented by Pala- 
medes antecedent to the siege of Troy ; 
it is an attempt to prove that the game 
of Palamedes was known to the Chinese, 
and was progressively improved by them 
into the Chinese, Indian, Persian, and 
European chess, 

An intimacy with the late Charles 
Towneley, esq. (whose fine cullection of 
vases and marbles now forms a part of 
the treasures of the British Museum) di- 
rected the attention of Mr. Christie to 
the use and meaning of those painted 
vases usually termed Etruscan ; and in 
1806 he published a truly classical and 
beautiful volume, entitled ‘* A Disquisi- 
tion upon Etruscan vases.” In_ this 
work the originality of bis discoveries is 
not less ccnspicuous than the taste and 
talent with which he explains them. 
Any attempt to exhibit a specimen of 
his manner, or to illustrate his theory, 
would lead us beyond our limits; it is 
certain that by those best qualified to 
estimate the merits of this book, it is 
held in high and deserved regard. A li- 
mited number of copies having been 
printed, the work soon became scarce, 
and produced a very high price. In 
1825, Mr. C., and as he very modestly 
states “*tO correct this unfair estimate 
of its value,” published a new and en- 
larged edition (reviewed in our vol. 
XCViI. i. 135-140), adding an appendix, 
in which some most ingenious reasoning 
is employed to refer the shape and colour 
of Greek vases to the water lily of Egypt, 
and a classification is given formed upon 
this basis. The great knowledge of his 
subject, in which few are equal to follow 
him, and the extensive reading which 
this volume exhibits, place Mr, C. most 
deservedly in the first rank of classical 
antiquaries. In connection with this 
his favourite enquiry, it may be stated 
that the description of the Lanti vase in 
the possession of the Duke of Bedford, 
was written by Mr. Christie, and is 
printed in the splendid volume which 
illustrates his Grace’s collection of mar- 
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bles. The catalogue of Mr. Hope’s vases, 
so much admired by scholars, is also 
from the same masterly hand. 

A third publication from the pen of 
Mr. Christie is an Essay on the earliest 
species of idolatry, the worship of the 
Elements ; the purport of which is to 
show for what purpose the elements 
were referred to by early nations; what 
was understood of the Deity by their 
means, and by what misconstruction 
they became objects of worship. In this 
as in the former work the religious tex- 
ture of Mr. Christie’s mind is every 
where to be traced, amidst the great 
learning in which the discussion is in- 
volved. 

In addition to these publications, the 
active mind of Mr. Christie enriched the 
best of the Greek and Roman classics 
with copious notes and illustrations, and 
his biblical criticisms are profound and 
acute. To him literary pursuits formed 
the most agreeable of all recreations, 
yet there was nothing about them of the 
character of undigested study. His taste 
for poetry was refined and chaste; he 
read it with uncommon beauty and feel- 
ing, and though he rarely indulged the 
* idle calling,” he wrote it with facility 
and vigour. 

But with all his literary acquirements 
and the great powers he possessed of 
adorning any intellectual society in 
which he might be placed, his habits 
were retiring, his pleasures and enjoy- 
ments simple and domestic. Brought 
into contact, as he was, with the highest 
and the noblest, his bearing was that of 
unaffected dignity, and whilst shrinking 
almost instinctively from honours that 
were offered him, he bore them when 
accepted with graceful propriety. 

It will not be surprising, then, if he 
raised the business he followed, to the 
dignity of a profession. In pictures, in 
sculpture, in vertu, his taste was undis- 
puted, and his judgment deferred to, as 
founded on the purest models and the 
most accredited standard. If to these 
advantages we add that fine moral feel- 
ing and that inherent love of truth 
which formed the basis of his character, 
and which would never permit him, for 
any advantage to himself or others, to 
violate their obligations, we may then 
have some means of judging how in his 
hands business became an honourable 
calling, and how that which to many is 
only secular, by bim was dignified into 
a virtuous application of time and talents. 

But let it not be forgotten that the 
keystone of this arch of moral strength 
and symmetry, was the religious princi- 
ple; that principle which, to use the 
danguage of Jeremy Taylor, “ intends the 
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honour of God principally and sincerely, 
and mingles not the affections with any 
creature, but in just subordination to re- 
ligion;” the happiness that springs from 
such singleness of purpose and simpli- 
city of heart, was abundantly the por- 
tion of Mr. C.; he was singularly blessed 
in his domestic affections, in his friend- 
ships, and in all his engagements, and 
his good name and his virtuous exam- 
ple will be long cherished and piously 
remembered. 

Mr.C. was a member of the Dilletante 
Society, which it is well known consists 
of a select body, distinguished for high 
rank, as well as the taste for learned and 
scientific pursuits. He was for some 
years one of the Registrars of the Lite- 
rary Fund, which was a favourite insti- 
tution, and to the support of which his 
exertions very greatly contributed; and 
was also a member of the Antiquarian 
Society of Newcastle. 





Tue Rev. Basit Woopp, M.A. 


Amil 12. At Paddington Green, aged 
70, the Rev. Basil Woodd, for thirty- 
eight years Minister of Bentinck Chapel, 
Marylebone, and Rector of Drayton 
Beauchamp, Bucks. 

He was born at Richmondin Surrey, Aug. 
5, 1760, and educated by the Rev. Thos. 
Clarke, rector of Chesham Buis. At the 
age of 17, he became a student at Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, where he obtained 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1785, 
and of which college he remained a 
member to the day of his death. At the 
age of twenty-three he was ordained 
Deacon, at the Temple Church, by Dr. 
Thurlow, Bishop of Lincoln; and in 
1784 priest, at Westminster Abbey, by 
Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Rochester. He 
frequently assisted the late Dr. Conyers, 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Deptford. Shortly 
afterwards he was chosen Lecturer of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, in which situation he 
continued his services for twenty-four 
years. In February 1785, he received 
the appointment of morning preacher 
at Bentinck Chapel. Soon after entering 
on the labours of that place, he intro- 
duced evening preaching, which was at 
first opposed by many, as a strange and 
novel proceeding ; but he withstood the 
opposition, and saw his perseverance 
crowned with success, and his example 
followed by many other ministers. In 
1808, Lady Robert Manners presented 
him to the rectory of Drayton Beau- 
champ, to which place he was accus- 
tomed to repair for a few months of 
every year. 

Mr. Woodd exerted himself very 
greatly and successfully in establishing 
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schools. It is supposed that, under his 
superintendence, not less than 3000 
children have passed through the schools 
connected with Bentinck Chapel, from 
among whom have risen four Mission- 
aries, who have long filled posts of use- 
fulness in foreign stations. He was for 
years an active member of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Chureb Missionary Society, the London 
Society for promotingChristianity among 
the Jews, the Prayer Book and Homily 
Society, the British and Fureign Bible 
Society, and an Association for supply- 
ing the bargemen and boatmen on the 
Grand Junction Canal with Bibles, Tes- 
taments, and Common Prayer Books,and 
making provision for the instruction of 
their children. 

As an author, Mr. Woodd confined 
his labours chiefly to tracts and to sin- 
gle discourses. The Memoir of Mrs. 
Hannah Woodd, his excellent mother, 
was one of his earliest productions, 
which afterwards found a permanent 
residence in Dr. Jerment’s Memoirs of 
Pious Women.—The Church Catechism, 
with explanations.—The Faith and Duty 
of a Christian, expressed under proper 
heads in the words of Scripture.—Ad- 
vice to Youth.—The Duties of the Mar- 
ried State.—The Day of Adversity. —The 
Rod of the Assyrian, a Fast Day Ser- 
mon.—Memoir of Mowhee, a New Zea- 
land Youth, who died at Paddington.— 
A Memoir of Bowyer Smith, a pious 
child.—The Harmony of Divine Truth. 
—The Excellence of the Liturgy, a Ser- 
mon.—A_ Missionary Sermon.—Selec- 
tions from Versions of the Psalms of 
David, and other portions of the Sacred 
Writings; in which are some original 
compositions. 

Mr. Woodd was warmly attached to 
all the ductrines of Christianity. He 
rarely led his bearers into the labyrinths 
of controversy; but chose rather to 
dwell on those topics which are best cal- 
culated to reach the heart, and to regu- 
late the life. He was zealously attached 
to the Established Church. 





Wa ter Burret, Eso. M.P. 

April 7. Aged 54, Walter Burrell, 
of West Grinstead, esq., Knight in Par- 
liament for Sussex ; only surviving bro- 
ther to Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, Bart. 
and cousin to Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. 

He was the third son of Sir William 
Burrell, Bart. LL.D. F.R.S_ and S.A., by 
Sopbia, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Charles Raymond, of Valentine House 
in Essex, Bart. He served the office of 
Sheriff of Sussex in 18—, and was first 
elected to Parliament for that county in 

Gent. Mac. May, 1831. 
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1817, and re-chosen in 1818, 1820, 1826, 
and 1830. He was one of the majority 
on the motion for a Committee on the 
Civil List, which ousted the Wellington 
ministry, Nov. 15, 1830; and he voted 
for the second reading of the Reform of 
Parliament Bill on the 19th. 

Mr. Burrell married Helen-Ann,widow 
of —— Chisholm, esq., and sister to Ed- 
ward Ellice, esq. M.P. for Coventry, but 
had no children. 

In the combined character of a sin- 
cere and warm private friend, an intel- 
ligent country gentleman, an active ma- 
gistrate, and an upright Member of 
Parliament, we know not where we 
shall find Mr. Burrell’s superior. In his 
public capacity he was a man of unos- 
tentatious conciliatory manners, easy of 
access, intimately acquainted with all 
the local interests of the county which 
he represented, and during five succes- 
sive Parliaments anxious to reconcile 
the conflicting objects, and to promote 
the wishes of his constituents ; possess- 
ing strong good sense, sound judgment, 
unsullied integrity, and independent 
principles. 





M. Tarzot, Eso. 

April 26. After a lingering illness, 
aged 58, Montague Talbot, esq., for 23 
years manager and proprietor of the 
Belfast Theatre; and also for many 
years manager of the Newry and Derry 
Theatres. He was second son of Capt. 
George Talbot, Captain of the Worcester 
man of war, who, with his servant, was 
lost on the coast of Caffraria, in the 
Grosvenor East Indiaman. The Captain 
left a widow, two sons, and a danghter, 
to deplore his fate. The eldest, Francis 
Talbot, esq., is a bachelor, of good for- 
tune and private habits, near London. 
Miss C. C. M. Talbot is married to Sir 
D. Forrest. Mr. Montague Talbot, the 
younger son, was bred to the English 
bar, and served his commons for the 
purpose of being called to it; but, hav- 
ing been much flattered on the dramatic 
talent he was thought to possess, he was, 
at a very early age, tempted to try his 
fortune on the stage ; in consequence of 
which imprudence, his uncle, the cele- 
brated Dr. Geech, his mother’s brother, 
revoked a will, in which he had made 
Mr. Montague Talbot joint heir to sixty 
thousand pounds, with another nephew, 
the Rev. Dr. Crossman, Rector of Taun- 
ton, who, by this means, came in for the 
entire. Mr. Talbot was one of the most 
eminent comedians that ever graced the 
British stage. His forte lay in general 
comedy; though he frequently wooed 
the tragic muse with great success; in- 
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deed, his Hamlet, and other tragic cha- 
racters, ranked high on the London 
boards. 





Mr. Quick. 

April 4. At Islington, aged 83, Mr. 
John Quick, the celebrated comedian. 
He was burn in 1748, and left his father, 
a brewer in Whitechapel, when only 
fourteen years of age, to become an ac- 
tor. He commenced his career at Ful- 
ham, where he performed the character 
of Altamont in the Fair Penitent, which 
he personified so much to the satisfac- 
tion of the manager, that he desired his 
wife to set young Quick down a whole 
share, which, at the close of the farce, 
amounted to three shillings. In the 
counties of Kent and Surrey he figured 
away with great success; and, before he 
was eighteen, performed Hamlet, Ro- 
meo, Richard, George Barnwell, Jaffier, 
Tancred, and many other characters in 
the higher walk of tragedy. Ina few 
years he sufficiently distinguished him- 
self as an actor of such versatile talents, 
that he was engaged by Mr. Foote, at 
the Haymarket Theatre, in the year 
1769, where he became a great favourite 
of King George the Third; and upon 
all occasions Quick was expected to ap- 
pear in a prominent character. He was 
the original Tony Lumpkin, Acres, and 
Isaac Mendosa, and after his appear- 
ance in these characters, he stood before 
the public as the Liston of the day. Mr. 
Q. may be considered one of the last of 
the Garrick school. 

In 1798 he quitted the stage, after 
thirty-six years of its toils, and excepting 
a few nights at the Lyceum, after the 
destruction of Covent Garden Theatre, 
he did not act afterwards. The evening 
of his life was calm domestic sunshine ; 
he retired with 10,000/., which served 
him, and left something for his son and 
daughter. Up to the last day of his life 
almost, he was in the habit of joining a 
respectable company who frequent the 
King’s Head, oppusite Islington church, 
by whom he was recognised as presi- 
dent. Forty years ago he was told by 
the physicians that punch would be the 
death of him. He had then drank it 
twenty years, and he continued the 
practice till the day of his death, which 
it did not appear to have hastened, 

The will of Mr. Quick (which, from 
constant wear in his pocket, was in a 
very tattered condition), has been 
proved at Doctors’ Commons. His per- 
sonal property was sworn to be under 
£6000; and, with the exception of £20 
to an old servant, and one other small 
bequest, is divided between his son, Mr. 
William Quick, and bis daughter, Mrs. 
Mary-Anne Davenport. 
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April 9. At Newbury, aged 80, the Rev. 
James Bicheno, M.A. father of John Biche- 
no, esq. barrister. 

April 5. At the Vicarage, Hornchurch, 
Essex, in consequence of a violent cold and 
inflammation of the chest, aged 61, the Rev. 
John Walker, B.C.L., late Fellow of New 
College, and vicar of Hornchurch, to which 
living he was presented, by the Warden and 
Fellows of New College, in 1819. Mr. 
Walker was one of the original proprietors 
of the Oxford Herald, and for several 
years assisted in its editorial department. He 
was the editor of ‘‘ The Selections from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” in 4 vols. 8vo., of 
which a thousand copies were sold in a few 
months. He also published ‘* Letters from 
the Bodleian Library,’’ 3 vols. Svo. ; a pam- 
phlet entitled ** Curia Oxoniensis ; or Ob- 
servations on the Statutes which relate to 
the University Court; on the illegality of 
searching houses ; on the Procuratorial Of- 
fice ; and on the University Police Act;” of 
which two editions were sold, and a third 
lately printed; ‘ Oxoniana,” in 4 vols. 
12mo, and some other works. —Mr. Walker 
was ofa placid and benevolent disposition, 
beloved by his relatives, and esteemed by 
his friends. He took his degree of B. C. L. 
July 5, 1797. 

April 6. Aged 46, the Rev. Thomas 
Slatter, M.A. of Christ Church, and Rector 
of Shipton-on-Cherwell, Oxfordshire. He 
took his degree of M.A. March 16, 1808. 

March 6. At Dulwich college, aged 65, 
the Rev. Oxias Thurston Linley, B.A. Junior 
Fellow and Organist of that institution. He 
was the eldest son of the late Thomas Linley, 
esq. patentee of Drury-lane Theatre, and 
brother of Mrs. Sheridan, the first wife of 
the late Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. Mr. 
Linley will long be missed by numerous af- 
fectionate mourners, whom his originalities 
instructed and delighted; for his wit was 
pointed by the keenest sense of truth, and 
tempered by the kindliest sense of charity. 
His literary acquirements were various, and 
his reading singularly extensive in the meta- 
physics of the Hartleian and other schools 
of the last age. But his learning on impor- 
tant points that concerned his profession as 
a clergyman of our national church was solid 
and profound; it was like his piety—plain, 
practical, and unostentatious. His taste for 
music induced him to resign a benefice he 
held, and accept the post of Junior Fellow 
of Dulwich college, on which member the 
duties of organist and teacher of the boys 
devolve. 

Lately. The Rev, William Allen, Rector 
of Llanfihangel Isternllewyrne, Monm., and 
Vicar of Hay, Brecon ; to the latter of which 
churches he was presented in 1786 by Sir 
E. Williams, Bart., and to the former in 
1800 by the Earl of Abergavenny. 
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At Kirkby Lonsdale, the Rev. John Ga- 
thorne, late Vicar of Tarvin, Cheshire. He 
was formerly Fellow of Jesus coll. Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1805, as seventh 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1808 ; and was pre- 
sented to Tarvin in 1825 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Lichfield. 

Aged 47, the Rev. Joseph Heath, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Lucton, and master of the 
school, and vicar of Wigmore, Heref. He 
was formerly Fellow of St. Jolin’s College, 
Oxford,where he attained the degree of M.A. 
in 1810; was elected Master of Lucton 
school (to which the chapelry is annexed) 
in 1816, and presented to Wigmore in 1830 
by the Bishop of Hereford. 

The Rev. Rolert Sadler, Vicar of Shus- 
tock, and Perpetual Curate of Water Orton, 
Warw. He was of Christ Church, Oxford, 
M.A. 1784, was presented to Water Orton 
in that year by Earl Digby, and to Shustock 
in 1803 by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

The Rev. Richard Charles Hippesley 
Tuckfield, Rector of Morchard Bishops, 
Devonshire, and late Fellow of All Souls 
coll. Oxford. He was presented to his liv- 
ing in 1827 by R. H. Tucktfield, esq. 

The Rev. Robert /Vynter, M.A. Rector of 
Penderin with Brongwin, Brecon, to which 
he was instituted, on his own presentation, 


in 1818. 
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March 27. Aged 27, Sophia-Frances, 
wife of Frances, wife of Mr. Bruce, of 
Francis-street, Golden-square. 

Aprili7. In Park-place, St. James’s, 
in the 45th year of his age, Sir T. Mostyn, 
Bart. of Mostyn, in Flintshire, and M.P. 
for that county during the last four Parlia- 
ments. Sir 'Thomas succeeded to the title 
as the sixth Baronet in 1796. He was 
never married; but had three sisters, with 
issue, who were married in early life to three 
Baronets. Sir Thomas was generally to be 
found in the House of Commons among the 
ranks of the Opposition party. He was 
owner of the celebrated Oxfordshire fox 
hounds. 

April 22, In Whitehall-place, Lady We- 
therell, wife of Sir C. Wetherell, and dau. 
of Sir Alex. Croke, of Studley-house, Ox- 
fordshire. 

In her 71st year, Eliz. wife of D. Beale, 
esq. of Fitzroy-square. 

April 23. In Clarges-street, James Wed- 
derburn, esq. 

In Verulam-terrace, Frances-Mary, se- 
cond dau. of ‘Sir F. Hastings Doyle, bart. 

At Walworth, aged 37, W. Adcock, esq. 

In George-st. Adelphi, W. Gordon, esq. 

April 24. In Devonshire-place, Mary, 
relict of the late John Baker, esq. of East 
Looe, and sister of Sir Digory Forest, of 
Exmouth, 
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In Russell-sq. T. Smith, esq. of Wray, 
Lancashire, and of the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Apri 25. At his chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, in his 78th year, John Calthorpe, esq. 
He was the 8d son of Sir Henry Gough, bt. 
of Edgebaston, Warwickshire, by Barbara, 
only dau. of Reynolds Calthorpe, esq. of 
Elvetham, Hants. He was consequently 
brother of the first Lord Calthorpe, and 
uncle of the present Lord. Mr. Calthorpe 
was born April 18, 1754, was a barrister at 
law, a commissioner of bankrupts, &c. Mr. 
Calthorpe was appointed one of his residuary 
legatees by the will of his relative the late 
Richard Gough, esq. of Enfield. See vol. 
LXXIX. pt. i. 322. 

April 26. In Westhourne-place, Chel- 
sea, aged 75, Mrs. Mary Hare. 

In Alfred-place, Bedford-square, James 
Rysden Bennett, esq. 

At Stoke Newington,aged 16, W. Wandes- 
forde Frend, eldest son of W. Frend, esq. 

April27. In his 69th year, in South- 
ampton-row, J. Pattison, esq. late a Director 
of the East India Company. 

April 28. In Devonshire-st. Portland- 
place, Anne, wife of John Wilson, esq. 

In Great Quebec-street, aged 64, H. 
Keeling, esq. late of Antigua. 

April 29. In Harley-street, in her 79th 
year, Colin, relict of the late James Baillie, 
esq. of Dochfour, Inverness-shire, formerly 
M.P. for Horsham, and aunt to J. E. Baillie, 
esq M. P. for Bristol. 

April 30. At the residence of her mo- 
ther, aged 24, Emma-Sophia, wife of Josh. 
Peppercorn, esq. third dau. of W. J. Albert, 
esq. late of the Customs, and niece of the 
late Sir M. M. Lopez, bart. 

At Clapton-square, Hackney, aged 70, 
J. Bryce, esq. 

May 1. In Upper Montagu-street, Rus- 
sell-sq. aged 62, F. W. Sanders, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister. 

In Grove-lane, Camberwell, Eliz. eldest 
dau. of the late Coles Child, esq. 

May 2. In New-street, Spring-gardens, 
aged 82, Fred. Booth, esq. 

May 8. Aged 80, at a 4 Cottage, Clap- 
ham Common, Mrs. Hannah Dowson. 

In Great Ormond-street, in her 64th 
year, Selina-Anne, wife of Zachary Ma- 
caulay, esq. and 3d dau. of late W. T. Mills, 
of Bristol. 

May 4. In his 53d year, Col. J. Nicol, 
E.1.C. many years Adjutant-General of the 
Bengal army. 

May 5. In Dorset-square, G. Paterson, 
esq. late Dep.-Accountant-Gen. E.1.C, 

May 7. Aged 65, A. Gordon, esq. of 
Oxford-court, Cannon-street. 

May 8. In his 53d year, Tho. Massey, 
esq. of Rood-lane. 

In Herefurd-street, in his 77th year, John 
Hambrough, esq. 
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May 9. Aged 68, Tho. Flashman, esq. 
of Ely-place, Holborn. 

At Bloomsbury-sq. aged 92, Mrs. Turner. 

In Manchester-street, in his 93d year, 
Patrick Donovan, esq. About twelve years 
since he became blind, and underwent the 
operation of couching, which was most suc- 
cessfully performed by the late Sir W. Adams. 

May 11. Aged 69, in Kiogsland-road, 
E. Prat, esq. 

May 13. At Hampstead, aged 82, Mrs. 
Eliz. Sotheby, relict of Mr. Sotheby, for- 
merly of York-street, Covent-garden.; 

May 14. In Bedford-square, in his 68th 
year, Jonathan Rain-, csq. M.P. Mr. Raine 
was a King’s counse!, and a bencher of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, and a fortnight prior to his dis- 
solution he was returned for the Duke of 
Northumberland’s borough of Newport 
(Cornwall), which the honourable gentle- 
man had represented since 1812. In 1816, 
Mr. Raine was appointed one of the Welsh 
judges, and he continued to discharge the 
functions of that judicial office until the re- 
cent alterations in the judicature of the 
Principality, when he retired on the super- 
annuation allowance of 1,000/. per annum. 
Mr. Raine voted against the measure of re- 
form proposed by his Majesty's ministers. 
He had retired from practice at the common 
law bar for several years previous to his 
death. 

May 17. In Bernard-street, Russell-sq. 
aged 64, Capt. J. Jorden, late of the Bed- 
ford militia, and the 91st regt. of the line. 

At Marlborough-house, in his 13th year, 
Leopold Juha, eldest son of Sir R. Gardiner. 

May 18. H. Ellison, esq. of North- 
bank, Regent’s-park. 

Berks.—April26. At Reading, aged 54, 
W. Saunders, esq. solicitor. 

April 30. At Binfield Park, in her s3d 
year, Catherine, last surviving sister of the 
late Lord Sunderlin, of Baronston, co. 
Westmeath. 

May 2. In Reading, F. Surtees Hay, esq. 

May 11. Miss de Courcy Dashwood, 

oungest dau. of James Dashwood, esq. of 
ha Lodge. 

May 16.—At Castle Hill, Reading, Mrs. 
Louisa Manley. 

Cuesuire.—May 1. At the Vicarage, 
Bowdon, aged 24, Barbara, wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Mann, and eldest dau. of Richard 
Spooner, esq. banker, of Birmingham. 

CuMBERLAND.—April 22. In his 64th year, 
Major-Gen. Sir G. A. Wood, Royal Artil- 
lery, C.B. K.C.H. and Governor of Carlisle. 
He was appointed 2d Lieut. in the Royal 
Artillery 1781, 1st Lieut. 1790, Lieut. and 
Capt. 1795, Capt. 1800, Major 1806, Lt.- 
Col, 1808, and Brevet Col. 1814. He 
served at the battle of Waterloo, and was 
mentioned in the Duke of Wellington's dis- 
patch, as conducting the artillery depart- 
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ment much to his satisfaction. He was sub- 
sequently knighted, and promoted to the 
ravk of Major-General. 

Dersysuire.—May 7. At Derby, in 
her 75th year, Eliz. widow of the late F. 
Hurt, esq. of Alderwasley. 

Devon.—May 22. At Exmouth, aged 
81, Mrs. Russell, relict of the late R. Rus- 
sell, esq. banker. 

May 25. At Exminster, aged 28, John 
Langdon, esq. of Clarendon House, Brad- 
ninch. 

May 28. Isaac Cox, esq. of the firm of 
Cox and Aberdein, solicitors, Honiton, and 
one of the Coroners for Devonshire. 

Lately. — At Stonehouse, Mrs. Black- 
more, relict of the late Mr. Blackmore, 
surgeon, St. Austell, and mother of Dr. 
Blackmore, of Devonport, the eldest dau. 
of Gen. Harris, R.A. of Mount Tamar, 
near St. Budeaux. For some time past she 
had been an invalid, and was burnt to 
death by her clothes accidentally catching 
fire. 

May 8. At Prospect-house, near Ply- 
mouth, aged 66, John-Sheen Downes, esq. 

Dorser. — April 27. At Bridge-house, 
Dorchester, in his 71st year, William Da- 
vey, esq. 

At Beaminster, aged 70, Mrs. Sarah 
Sawkins, eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Sawkins, Rector of Battiscombe, Somerset. 

Duruam.—.spril 27. At Mount Os- 
wald, near Durham, Mrs. Wilkinson, relict 
of the late Tho. Wilkinson, esq. of Cox- 
hoe-hall 

Essex.—April 29. In his 56th year, 
Wm. Blackhone, esq. of Hoo-hall, Riven- 
hall ; a contributor to many of the charitable 
institutions in this country. 

May 5. Aged 59, John Seabrook, esq. 
of Lyons, in Springfield. 

May 11. Aged 73, Elizabeth, wife of 
Chas. Wilks, esq. of Waltham-abbey. 

Goucester.—In his 77th year, Mr. Ed- 
ward Phillips, formerly of Melksham. 

May 2. In her 96th year, Ann, relict of 
the late Andrew Pope, esq. Ald. of Bristol. 

May 3. At Bristol, aged 76, Martha 
Barrett, wilow of the late Rev. J. Barrett, 
formerly of Sherborne, Dorset. 

Hants.—April 18. Aged 24, John Fitz- 
herbert, second son of the Rev. G. H. Lang- 
don, of North Warnborough, Odiham. 

April 27. At Southampton, aged 72, 
Mary, relict of the late David Barclay, esq. 

May 1. Aged 85, at Southampton, 
Rose-Mary, relict of the late Rev. Thos. 
Bromley, Rector of Bighton, and Bishop- 
ston, 

May 5. By the upsetting of a boat, 
Adm. Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, Captain 
Bradby, R.N., and Capt. Young, R.N. As 
a small yacht of fourteen tons, belonging 
to Captain Bradby, residing at Hamble, 
near Southampton, was returning from Ports- 
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mouth to Hamble, having on board Sir Jo- 
seph Yorke, Captain Bradby, and Captain 
Young, with a boatman named Chandler, 
and a boy, asudden squall arose which upset 
the boat, and all on board perished. The 
bodies were soon after picked up and re- 
moved to Hamble. Biographical notices 
will be given in our next. 

May 9. At Babbicombe, ia her 26th 
year, Ann Sarah, wife of J. G. Maxwell, 
esq. of Gaselee Hall, co. Huntingdon, and 
eldest dau. of Sir John Arundell, of Castle 
Hill House, Huntingdon. 

Herts.—May 6. At Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Lieut.-Col. W. H. Wilby. He was 
appointed Ensign in the 47th foot 1801, 
Lieutenant 1802, in 7th foot, 1803, Captain 
90th foot 1806, brevet major 1810, and 
Lieut.-Colonel 1819. He acted in 1809 
and 1810 as aid-de camp and military secre- 
tary te Lieut.-Gen. Beckwith, on the staff 
in the West Indies, and was the bearer of 
the despatches, and of the eagles taken from 
the enemy, on the capture of Guadaloupe. 

Kent.—April 24. Aged 78, at Eltham, 
Eliz. relict of the Rev. J. Wilgress, D.D. 

April 29. At Woolwich, Eliz. wife of 
Capt. Bayly, R.A. niece of Sir R. G. Keats, 
and sister of L. W. Buck, esq. M.P. 

May 2. At Rowling Hall, Goodnestone, 
aged 67, Jane, relict of James Heritage, 
esq. (who died in June 1827.) Her unos- 
tentatious charity, genuine benevolence, and 
the exemplary manner in which she dis- 
charged the duties of a mother and a wife, 
will cause her loss to be long regretted by 
her wumerous family and friends. Mrs. 
Heritage’s maiden name was Harvey; she 
was a descendant of Richard Harvey, who 
about two hundred years since settled at 
West Studdall, parish of Northborne, the 
original ancestor of the family of this name 
now dispersed over this part of Kent. 

May7. Aged 53, at Welling, Lt.-col. G. 
Bunce. He was appointed Cornet in the 
11th dragoons 1795, Lieut. 27th dragoons 
1796, Capt. 24th dragoons 1803, Brevet- 
Major 1814, and subsequently appointed 
Lieut.-col. of the latter corps. 

May 14. At Walmer, Sarah Georgina, 
second dau. of H. Porter, esq. of Winslade- 
house. 

May 17. Aged 25, at Deal, Clara, the 
wife of Capt. W. Jull, of his Majesty’s 64th 
regiment. 

Lancasuirne.—April 16. At Poulton, 
near Preston, W. Wilson, esq. solicitor, 
lately resident in Lincoln. 

LincotnsuirE. — May 27. Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. T. Brown, Rector of 
Leadenham, and youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Francis Swan, of the Minster Yard, Lincoln. 

Lalely. At his seat, Haverholme Priory, 
near Newark, in his 85th year, Sir Jenison 
William Gordon, bart. He succeeded to 
the title as the second Baronet in 1780; 
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and mar. Oct. 1781 Harriet Frances Char- 
lotte Finch, gd dau. of George Finch 
Hatton, esq., grandson of the 6th Earl of 
Winchelsea. He served the office of High 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1783. He died 
without issue, and the title becomes extinct, 
the Earl of Winchelsea succeeding to his 
extensive estates. 

Monmoutu.—May 9. At Chepstow, 
aged 86, T. Jennings, esq. formerly Collec- 
tor of the Customs in that port, which office 
he held for more than thirty years. 

Norro.k.—April 28. In her 19th year, 
Lady Durrant, wife of Sir H. Durrant, bart. 
of Scottow Hall. 

Nortuamptonsn. — March 23. Aged 
76, the Ven. Ralph Churton, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of St. David's, Rector of Middleton 
Cheney, and F.SA. A memoir of this dis- 
tinguished divine shall appear in our next. 

May 19. Mrs. Wiles, relict of the Rev. 
W. S. Willes, of Astrop-house. 

Oxon.—May 25. Oliver Aplin, esq. of 
Charlbury, formerly an eminent solicitor of 
Banbury. 

May 28. At Grove House, Fair Mile, 
near Henley-on-Thames, Campbell Oli- 
phant, esq. 

May 30. At Caversham, Ann Priddie, 
second surviving dau. of Tho. Gilbert, esq. 
and sister of the Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Principal 
of Brasenose College. 

Somerset.—May 8. In his 65th year, 
E. Spencer, esq. M.D. late mayor of Wells. 

May 14. At Bath, aged 21, Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Boucher, 
vicar of Kirknewton, Northumberland. 

May 17. At Nunney, Isaac Fussell, esq. 
second son of James Fussell, esq. of Mells. 

StarrorD.—March 16. At Walsall, in 
his 84th year, Jos. Haden, gent. 

Surrey.—April 24. Aged 83, James 
Laing, esq. of Streatham. 

April 29. In his 79th year, Hugh Smith, 
esq. of Stoke House, near Cobham. 

April 30. At Dorking, Tho. Chippin- 
dale, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

May 4. In his 26th year, C. Stanley, 
esq. of ‘Tooting. 

Sussex.—April13. At Hastings, Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. John Edwards, Head Mas- 
ter of the Grammar School at Bury St. 
Edmund's. 

April 21. At Brighton, Clara, youngest 
dau. of the late John Sivewright, esq. 

April 27. At New Lodge, Hartfield, in 
his 80th year, John Kidd, esq. 


May 5. At Brighton, Licut.-Col. W. S. 
Pryor. 
May11. At Hastings, in his 24th year, 


John Burt, esq of Ashford. 
Warwick.—A4pril 21. At Eathorp, in 
her 8ist year, Mrs. Glover, relict of the 
late Phillips Glover, esq. of Wispington, in 
Lincolnshire. 
WarwicksHire.—May 2, At Highgate, 
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aged 54, W. Hamper, esq. F.S.A. Of this 


distinguished antiquary, a memoir will ap- 
pear in our next. 

May 7. At Leamington Spa, Mr. 
Henry Cobb, youngest son of Timothy Cobb, 
esq. banker, of Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

April 27. Anne, wife of W. Welch Lea, 
esq. of Beaudesert, near Henley, in Arden. 

Westmoretann.—A4pril 18. At Eden 
Grove, near Appleby, aged 71, Richard 
Tinkler, esq. 

Witts.—April 22. In his 78th year, 
Tho. Waters, esq. of Boscombe, Wilts 

April 24. In his 40th year, W. Oakes 
Blount, esq. of Lidiard House, Lieut. R. N. 
only son of Sir Charles Burrell Blount. 

April 26. At Salisbury, in her 91st year, 
Frances, relict of the late W. Ghost, esq. 

Worcester.—April 28. Aged 85, W. 
Thompson, esq. of Henwick Hill, Worcester. 

York.—April 16. At Huddersfield, aged 
78, Mr. Edw. Hirst, father of Mr. W. Hirst, 
the celebrated cloth manufacturer of Leeds. 

April 21. Aged 21, John Farsyde Wat- 
son, esq. of Bilton Park, near Knares- 
borough. As an amateur performer on the 
violincello, Mr. W. was inferior only to the 
celebrated Lindley. 

At Hyde Lodge, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. C. Carr, Rector of Headbourne. 

Wates.—April 28. At Bettws, Aber- 
gele, in her 84th year, Eliz. relict of the 
late Rev. John Fleming Stanley. 


OsituARy.—Bill of Mortality.— Markets. 


[May, 


May \. Aged 54, at Maeslouzh Castle, 
South Wales, Walter Wilkins, esq. 

May 4. At Brynhufod, Carmarthenshire, 
in her 43d year, Mary wife of Edw. Bowles 
Symes, esq. and dau. of the late Mr. War- 
burton. 

Asroap.—Oct. 18. At Allahbod, Lt.- 
Col. Hugh Wrottesley, of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, brother to Sir John Wrottesley, 
bart. 

Dec. 31. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Capt. Tho, Erasmus Ward, of the E. I. C.’s 
ship Eliza. 

March. 24, At Malta, Anthony, eldest 
son of Anthony Surtees, esq. of Hamsterley 
Hall, co. Durham. 

March 27. At Elsinore, in Denmark, 
in the 64th year of his age, of apoplexy, 
Thos. Ellah, esq. principal of the firm of 
Balfour, Ellah, Ramals, and Co. He was a 
native of Market-Weighton, in Yorkshire. 

At Jersey, aged 82, James Trimbey, esq. 
of Lewisham, Kent, for nearly half a cen- 
tury common-councilman of the City of 
London. 

April 14. At Paris, M. L’Abbé de Pom- 
pieres, father of the Chamber of Deputies. 

April ... In consequence of a fail in as- 
cending one of the Egyptian Pyramids, aged 
32, James Maze, esq. eldest son of Peter 
Maze, Esq. of Rownham-lodge, co. Somer- 
set, and partner in the House of Messrs. 
Peter Maze and Sons, merchants, of Bristol. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 20 to May 24, 1831. 


Christened. Ruried. 








2and 5196 | 50 and 60165 

Males - 1057 2180 Males - 886 1770 § 5and10 73] 60and 70 148 
Females - 1073 Females- 884 f!779 3 10 and 20 64]70 and 80 109 
Whereof have died under two years old 543 5 20 and 30 113 | 80 and 90 40 

= 80 aud 40 146 | 90 and 100 7 


Salt Ss. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 





40 and 50 166 





CORN EXCHANGE, May 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
as @ a «@ e «€ 
72 O 46 0 30 O 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
e 4. ss «& a d, 
34 0 42 0 48 0 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 23. 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 10s. to 31. 15s. Straw 1/. 14s. to 11, 18s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 23. 


TN ces ccdane neaebianeen Qs. 4d. to 3s. Sd. 
PMN isscsiecancensices Qs. 6d. to 4s. Od. 
annem unabeen 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 
Pie sstnancceemenceas eee 3S. 4d. to 4s. 10d. 


Clover 31. 15s. to 51. 10s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


WEED cistcnenvontsacionanes Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market . March 25: 
er 2,204 Calves 240 


Sheep and Lambs 20,380 Pigs 200 


COAL MARKET, May 23, 25s. 0d. to 40s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. Od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 76s. Mottled 82s. Curd, 84s.6d.—CANDLES, 8s.6¢. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 


In the Price of HOPS there is little variation. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, May 23, 1831, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 



































Shrewsbury . . .| 250 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 710 
Stourbridge . . «| 220 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 35 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 
Swansea. 205 
Thames & Severn, Red 29 
Ditto, Black . . . 25 


CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. | /Div.p.an. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .|£.80 0 £.4 0 Forest of Dean . .|£44 0 |£.2 10 
Ashton andUldham .| 98 0 5 0 Manchester & Liverp.| 186 0 — 
Barnsley . 217 0 10 O Stockton &Darlington | 210 0 5 0 
Birmingh. (1- -sthsh.) 250 0| 12 10 WATER-WORKS. 

Brecknock & Abergav. | 105 0 6 0 East London . . .| 114 0 5 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 103 0 5 0 || GrandJunction . .| 494 2 10 
Coventry .« « . +| 795 O 50 0 Kent . | 40 0 2 0 
Cromford . 6 2 +) = 17 0 Manchester. & Salford | 44 0 ae 
Croydon .« « « 2 0 no South London . .| 85 0O 4 p.ct. 
Derby . « « « «| 120 O 6 0 || West Middlesex . «| 684 3 0 
Dudley . . . . 58 0 2 15 ~~ 

Ellesmere and Chester a 3 15 Albion ° st C2 @ 3 10 
Forth and Clyde . .| 625 ©} 27 O || Alliance . .. . 84 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 290 0 |13 12 8 || Atlas ° ° 10 0 0 10 
Grand Junction . .| 240 0| 13 0 || British Commercial ‘ 54 5$p.ct. 
Grand Surrey. . . ae 210 || County Fire . . -| 37 O 210 
Grand Union . . .| 23% 1 0 Eagle . . « + « 54 0 5 
Grand Western . .| 77 dis. — Globe cm 138 0 7 ® 
Grantham . . . -| 195 ©] 10 O || Guardian . . . -| 259 1 0 
Huddersfield . . «| 15% 0 10 Hope Life . . — 6s.6d. 
Kennet and Avon. .| 253 1 5 || Imperial Fire. . .| 95 0 5 5 
Lancaster . 185 1 0 Ditto Life. . . . 9§ | oO 8 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 395 0} 20 O || Protector Fire. . . a 9] 1s.6d. 
Leicester . ‘ ae 17 0 Provident Life . .| 192 100 
Leic.and North’n .| 73 0 4 0 || RockLife.. . 34 0 38 
Loughborough ° _— 205 O || RI.Exchange (Stock) 186 0 5 p.ct. 
MerseyandIrwell — 40 0 MINES. 

Monmouthshire . .| 225 0 12 © || Anglo Mexican . .| 24 0 ae 
N.Walsham & Dilham | 10 0 — Bolanos .. -|175 0 _— 
Neath . . . 830 0] 18 | Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 52k 3 10 
Osferd 2 2 2 « * oo 32 | British Iron . 74 — 
Peak Forest . . .| 65 O 3 Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 39 dis. a 
Regent’s . . . .- 164 0 12 | Hibernian . . 54 dis. sian 
Rochdale Be _ 4 | Irish Mining CompY 4 0 _— 
Severn and Wye. . | 205 17 Reel ed Meets . 31 0 Ss 


United Mexican . . 9 0 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘, 54 0 38 
Ditto, New ~~. ~| 103 0 12 
0 
6 


City. . «+ « « of 10] 1 
Ditto, New .. .| 1200 } 


Peat. « s © « 2 pm. 6 p.ct. 
British . . 3 6 3 dis. 


coocooooooooooo 
iss] 
~ wo 
Cll olin 
opumcococoooouncooooonocoes 





























Trent & Mersey(fsh.) | 630 37 i " 
Warw. and Siang. 250 12 | imbibe % ee 7 ol 
Warwick and Napton | 215 11 | Birmingham& Stafford 55 pm. 4 0 
Wilts and Berks . . 5 0 || Brighton . . 9% a 
Wore. and Birming. 86 3 ice . .. ws 40 0 10 p.ct 
DOCKS, || Isleof Thanet. . .| @ dis.| 5 p.cte 
St. Katharine’s . .| 71 0/3 p.ct.||Lewes . ... « | 180 4 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 62 0/3 Odo. || Liverpool . . . - | 380 0 10 0 
West India (Stock) | 124 0 | 8 Odo. || Maidstone . a 6 p.ct 
East India (Stock)| 65 01! 4 oOdo.|| Ratcliff .... _ 3 p.ct. 
Commercial —_— 75 0{4 Odo.|| Rochdale... . — 1 5 
Bristol . . +| 120 0|4 15 10|| Sheffield . ... 60 0 10 p.ct. 
BRIDGES, || Warwick 50 0 5 p.ct. 
Hammersmith . .| 21% 110 | MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark... . 2} — || Australian (Agricult!) 134dis. _ 
Do. New 74 per cent.| — 115 || AuctionMart. . .| 17 0 15 0 
Vauxhall . . ..{| 19 0 1 0 |} Annuity, British . .| 17 0 5 p.ct. 
Waterloo a a= — || Bank, Irish Provincial _ 5 p.ct. 
Ann.ofsl. . .| 20% 0 18 8 || Carnat.Stock,Istclass | 915 4 0 
Ann, of 7/,. . 190] 0 16 4\| Ditto, 2dclass . .! 78 0 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
From April 26 to May 25, 1881, Loth inclusive. 












































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
Je8). /8 sls. {3 .| 
32 Le : 3 —= Weather. | ©S/5 ‘Bi 8 3 3 | Baror.. Weather. 
= s os Zz ° "tp ~ pts. > rc s > \"o "er ||in. pts. 
AS «= =2|| Ae ee Ee 
Apr. | ° ° ° {| | May! ° ° ° | 
26 | 59 | 63 | 51 || 29, 76 cloudy 11 | 52 | 59 | 45 || 80, 16/fair 
27 | 54 | 60 | 52 ||, 54do. 12 | 55 | 63 | 49 || _—, O8ido. 
28 | 52 | 55 | 49 || 5 34/do. andrain || 13 | 59 | 63 | 47 || 29, 94/do. 
29 | 50| 61 | 51 || ,20do.& fair | 14 | 48 | 54 | 44 || 30, O6ldo. & eldy. 
30 | 55 | 64 | 52 || =, 22'do. do. || 15 | 55 | 63 | 47 || 80, OOldo. do. 
M.1| 54 | 59 | 57 ||, 43 showers 16 | 57 | 68 | 54 || =, 10/do. 
2/59 | 59 | 51 ||, 5 52do. 17 | 64 | 68 | 65 ||, O6!do. 
8 | 57 | 64 | 55 ||, 64!cloudy 1s | 63 | 66 | 57 || 30, OOlfine 
4| 58 | 61 | 46 ||, 56|showery 19 | 58 | 66 | 57 || 29, 70|\sho™&windy 
5 | 53 | 52 | 42 ||, 50/ido. 20 | 64 | 68 | 59 || —, 80/cloudy 
6| 44] 48] 36]! , 77|fair || 21] 87 | 67 | 56 » 89|do. & fair 
7 | 47 | 51 | 40 || 80, O00'do. || 22 | 57 | 64 | 57 » 96ldo. do. 
8 | 47 | 51 | 44 | » 11|cloudy || 23 | 59 | 71 | 59 , 85\sht& thund? 
9 | 50 | 57 | 47 ||, 27\fair 24 | 60 | 72 | 59 » 80\do & cldy. 
10 | 46 | 52/44 |, 15\cloudy | 25 | 67,71 | 53) 82ido. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 27, to May 25, 1831, loth inclusive. 
=| | 7S 7 | | 
= | eae ae ae ae Oe 8 Is & | | g@ Ig 
weg}O¥ Oe S258) 28 Saleh og) 2 Ga) ee. pits 
eis! 8S) 88 (RS 8S/28 skiseBs| § 3) 1000 
let la> ls is=| sie | <7] 2 i” 
| hE tet SE Ee. 
27|1965{78 731783 4 863| 863|\88 7%) 943 164|—| 1dis. |——|_ 5 6 pm. 
28/1964|77% 478% $| 864) 863/874 4) 94%) 163) | par, |-——| 4 6 pm. 
2911974|774 % 78% §| 864] 864\87g 3) 944) 164 -—|_ 1 dis. = 6 5 pm, 
30.——|78 4.79% 83}— 863/884 73| 953) 163\——|_ 1 dis. = 6 44 
2— —_— -— —— aa 
3'——|78} 479% 9| 863| 86% 88% 8}| 954 ————?2 dis. par. | 5 6 pm. 
4—'79} 480 4] 884 88 \89 4) 96 | 16§-—-|——_'-—_|_ 5 8 pm. 
51993793 480g 4] 88 | 83 i398 | 964, 163 ——| 2 1pm|——_ 8 9 pm. 
6200 79g §80g§ §| 883| 88 |so$ g| 964| 163 -—-| 2pm. |——| 7 10 pm. 
7\200 793 $805 % | 883/894 i 963) 163.207 | 2 lpm.——| 8 5 pm. 
9'2003,80% 181 24}—| 894'89%90%| 974 16§-—— 1 dis. par. ——|_ 5 6 pm. 
10.201 (824 1} 82% 34| 90 | 9191913 23| 983) 164,207 |par 1 dis.——-|_ 57 pin. 
111993/813 1823 2 | 894/914902| 934) 163 par. ——| 5 7 pm. 
12200 80% 13,82  % 893) 894/908 | 98 | 163 par 1 pm.| 91g) 8 7 pm. 
13/199 |81g 182% 4) 894) 893'91§903 —— par 2 pm.|——-| 9 7 pm. 
14,199 |814 gs2z 3! | 89491 90%| 983| 16§|——|_—___—— —— 7 8 pm 
16.——|82% 13,824 3g-——| 89§ 914 4) 98% 17 par lpm.——|_ 8 7 pm. 
17\199 |824 1% 834 2g) 89%, 894914 §| 98$| 17 |205$| 1pm. ——, 6 8 pm. 
18/1994/814 $82 § 893| s9g91 4) 984) 163 par 1 pm.——|} 6 7 pm. 
191994/814 482% 4) 894] 893914 3) 984 17 |203 |par 1 pm.| 924) 8 7 pm, 
20)1984/814 $825 4% 89%| 90 |913 $) 98g ——/203 ——| 8 9 pm. 
21/1993|81¢ 383% 24 ——| 89$81g #—— 17 |—— par. poem 9 8 pm. 
23'\——|824 (83 —| 904913 3% 98g ———— — 8 9 pm. 
24\1993|\82g 83% 4——\——/91% 24) 983 17 |204 | —— 8 6 pm. 
25\——|s2g $83$ % 903! 90392 | 994| 17$)204 (2 dis. par.' | 5 7 pm. 





New South Sea Annuities, April 29, 773; May 10, 824; 17, 82%. 
Old South Sea Annuities, April 29, 77; May 3, 78; 4, 77%; 11, 80%; 12, 804. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
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